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PREFACE 


This volume, with the exception of the essay on Slavery, 
whi<^!i would now fie out of date, comprises all the 
essc.ys of tiie late Sir A. Helps eontained in the First 
Series of FricmU in ('nnnciL 

riie essays present great variety in subject, dealing 
as they do, somotijnes with social, and sometimes 
with moral <juc‘^ti(nis. The author adopted a method 
sugg(‘stetl to lum by a passage in Bacon’s Essay of 
Dhroarsn, of submitting the essays to discussion by 
an iiuaginarv com])any of friends. The individuality 
of the.^(' ‘ friends ’ is so well maintained throughout 
that, they iiecome real friends to the reader. 

'Fhough these essays were written nearly sixty years 
ago the reader cannot fail to be struck by their note 
of modernity — due to the fact that the author was 
far in advanct? of his age. The essays abound with 
tliought and suggestion, and the conversations afford 
play for ^ht^ writer's genial and graceful humour. 

Sfaiiy of the essays on social reform— a subject 
over near the author's heart— rlcal with matters in 
which much still remains to be done, whilst others 
txeat of moral questions of perennial interest to man* 
kind. 

vii 



INTRODLX'TION 


AnTHtTR Helps was i><»in in H(‘ whs Insntli 

son of Thomas hy Ann(‘ l^imkiuMi. 'Hsiy 

daughter of the ReV. </harh's Piuoknott oi Wiiu aiin.n. 
Thomas Helps wa- the head ol a lapie mercajuilf 
house in tlie City of London. 

At an earl^' ago Arthur Helps showed ma? koo’ ahih'y 
— he could read Creek at eight years of age. .H(- v. ab- 
sent to a preparatory scIkm)! a? Baliiam, and n«;ia 
thence to Eton, where lie was <>ne of tin* hainrhuN ot 
the school magazine, uhii h numhiwl among iJs < n:}. 
tributors many hoys who were distinguished in miOu 
life. From Eton he went to dhinity College, ( .ou- 
bridge. He took his B,A, degree in 18.‘jr>. wheri n* 
came out thirtydirst wrangler, and ids M.A. in 
He was elected one of the ‘ Apostles His health wa , 
not very robust whil.^t at the I’niversity, wliieh n)a\ 
perhaps account forjiis not having taken higlujr lion* 
ours, as also the fact that he devoted himself (o fivnon}] 
reading rather than to special stadi(\s. Whils! at 
Cambridge he wrote Thoughts in the Cloii^er and the 
Crotod, a series of reflections and apliorisms. 

On leaving Cambridge he became ]>rivatc secretary 
to Mr. Spring Rice (afterwards Ix)rd Montcaglo), <;l)an- 
cellorof the Exchequer in Lord Melbourne's j® ministra- 
tion. He held this appointment until 1^0. In 183G 
he married Miss Bessie Fuller^ daughter of Captain 
Fuller, by Elizabeth Blennerhossett. 

Xn 1840 he went to Ireland, as j^ivate secretary to 
Lord Morpeth (afterwards Lord Carlisle), Chief Secre- 
taiy for Ireland. He remained in Ireland until 1841, 
viii 
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when he was appointed one of the Commissioners for 
the settlement of Danish claims, arising from the bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen. 

At the fall of Lord McllK)umc's administration he 
left official life, and took up literary work ; at first 
(‘hiefly witli a view to the improvement of the social 
condition of the masses, and the better sanitation of 
Lontion and largo towns. He joined Charles Kingsley 
in issuing a series of papers called Politics for the People^ 
and at the time of the Clmrtist troubles in 1848 he went 
r>nt as a spt'cial constable, afterwards embodying his 
thoughis on tiu' subject in a y)ainphlet entitled A 
Utti-r from onr of the special constables called out to keep 
t!i» j.-tnre. AlxiUt this time he bought a house in 
IIani])sl',ir<\ to which he retired, devoting himself to 
liteuiry work. It was during this jieriod that much 
of his best work w’as done. 

In isr4, wIk'U an outbreak of cholera expected 
in tlu' surniner. he was greatly interested in promoting 
a. ‘ Health Fund for London'. Jt was proposed ‘to 
institute, in some oi the worst districts of London 
f oniaining a ]x)|Milation of no less than 200,000 inhabi- 
tants, a system of eifieient, sanitary action, stimulating, 
advising, instructing and assisting the Local Boards’. 

The answcr:> to the appeal made for funds to carry 
out this project wore, however, tpisatisfactory, and 
t!ie seJuune >v'as abamloned. 

His count >y bouse, called Vernon Hill, Admiral 
\’onion having resided there, stood on a hill command- 
ing a line view of the fslc of Wight, with the village of 
Bishop's Waltham and the ruins of Waltham Abbey 
in the foreground. It w^as in the neighbouring woods^ 
and pn the dow ns, that many of the walks described in 
Friends in Coifr nl took place in the company of guests, 
among whom were Charles Kingsley, the Doyles, John 
Hullah, Q. H. Lewis, W. G. Clark, and many others 
of light and leading: a pleasing recolleotion at this 
day to me is that of a walk with Emerson and my 
father, and a faint recollection of a big man named 
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Carlyle, ^vllo was confused in my mind with another 
big man called Lord Carlisle (whose secretary my fatln^r 
had been in Ireland). 

Arthur Helps occupied his leisure largely in studying 
the social condition of his poorer neiglibours, and in 
•endeavouring to make their lives brighter. He became 
interested first in arboriculture and then in farming, 
and eventually acquired some land adjoining his small 
estate in which a bed of what was considered to be 
very valuable clay was discovered. He thought he 
saw his w’ay to the realization of long-(h(‘nslu‘d views 
as to the carrying out of a great industry, and a 
company was formed to carry out liis scheme for 
the working of th(^ clay. This undt rtaking, how- 
ever, unfortunately result«‘d in a great of money to 
himself and those friends who had h(*cn associated 
with him. 

In 1860 Lord Palmerston, who had (uxoiousiy 
offered him tli<? (.'hair of Poetry at (Oxford, otTcred 
him the Clerkship of the IVivy Council xacanl. tln^aigh 
the re.signation of the Hon. W. L. Hathuist. Arthur 
Helps accepted this appointment, .oid hf.'ld it unti* 
his death, which occurrwl in trfun an fit tack ol 

pleurisy following upon a cold caught in atl.i'.nding a 
levee. 

In 1864 the honqjary dogv(‘e of D.C. L. was conferred 
on him by the Univci-sify of Oxford ; in 1871 he. 
made C.B., and in the following year K.( H. 

As the permanent head of the Privy fk)uncil 
which from its constitution is brought, into ndalion 
with the chief departments of State, Ik^ .saw much of 
official life and of ofti<'ial business, and Wfis brought, 
into close personal relations with the chief meigbers 
of each administration. Among those Re made mnny 
personal friends ; perhaps the most intimate in hater 
years were W. E. Forster and Lord Cranviyc. 

He had no party biaa, for his J^abit of thought letl 
to independence of judgment^ but he was inclined to 
^beralism, and was what was then called a ‘ Liberal- 
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Conservative’. He was treated with equal confidence 
by the chief inembijrs of either party, and his judg- 
ment and opinions were often sought by men of the 
most opposite views. 

During his tenure of office considerable additions 
were made to the statutory powers of the Privy C*ouncil 
Ofiicc. A supplementary department for dealing 
witn the infectious diseases of animals was established, 
and, as Chairman of the ‘ Transit of Animals C‘om- 
mitte(‘\lie had the, to him, great satisfaction of 
initiating measures for regulating the carriage of 
animals by s(‘a. and land, whicli measures have done 
much to lessen the suiTerings of cattle and to ensure 
them humam^ treatimmt, both at home and abroad. 

Fa the perfoi-manee of his duties as Clerk of the Privy 
Council, Arthur Helps was neeessarily brought into 
personal communication with the Queen and the Prince 
Consort, wlio both soon recognized his chivalrous and 
faithful nature, and his mental powers. 

In 3802 Her Majesty request^ him to undertake 
the editing of “ The principal Speeches and Aetdtesses 
of Jlis TioyaJ Highness (he Prince Consoriy His in- 
troduetioji to this work, giving “some outlines ” of 
iho Prince Consi>rt s character, >vas accepted as a 
masterly sketch of one of the most remarkable men 
of the time. Jn 1808 Her 3hij^3sty entrusted him 
\\i<h tho editing (d Leaves from onr Journal in the 
Highlands, a work which did much to endear Her 
Majesty to her subjects. 

Indeed, it may be said that until his death Sir 
Arthur Helps was honourcjd by F>eing regarded by Her 
Maj(!sty as one of her most trusted friends and coun- 
^sell^rs. The following extract, from the Court Journal, 
shows the c.ifimatioii in which lie w^as held — ‘ By the 
death of Sir Arthur Helps the Queen has sustained a 
loss which has caused her great affliction, and Her 
Majesty has lost a t^ue and devoted friend.’ 

When his losses at his country estate had obliged 
him to give up Vernon Hill, Her Majesty offered him 
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a house at Kew Gaijdens, where he lived until his 
death. 

His chief literary work may be roughly classified 
under three heads : first, those writings in which 
he sought directly or indirectly to influence the 
thoughtful and thowse in authority in the social and 
economic conditions of the masses, and in tlu' hygienic 
conditions of large towns; secondly, his historical 
writings ; and thirdly, those writings ^^'hich are th*.^ 
outcome of his wide and varied ex jKuituice of gfjvern- 
merit, men, and affairs. In making this c*lassilieation 
it must be said, however, that the autluir nevf^r lost 
sight of the aims first mentioned : lie even iictior. 
as a medium for them. 

Under the first head fail thr Clni)n-i cj L:ih mr. lo 
W'hich hetreats of the relation of eiuplov<‘is to 
and the social condition of the lalioiiring and 

suggests remcflial measures. U is iiitenslin«i to note 
how many of the reforms he advoeatoii Imm-u 

carried out, often on the lines he in(licat(‘(l, and hou 
the very words and phrases of his rliseonr';** ha'vt* \.r- 
come a part of the language of the Sf»':i:»l Ivefornjcr. 

Next in order come Friftidn in Uniunil (in two 
series), Comp(inii)n>'< of J/y in whi^ lt may brs 

found some of the deepest ami huiderest < hough Is of 
the writer, Conver-^ttiova on War ami and 

Social Pressure. 

In no one of these does the author conlirto iiiniself 
to the aims I have mentioned ; in eaeh book there 
are essays touching on various Uvspccts of life and 
conduct. 

Secondly come the historical writings, 'Fhe Con^ 
qmrora of the Nevj World and tlmr Bondsmen^ followed 
by The Spanish Co7iquest in Arnerica. l ife latter wotk, 
to which the author devoted many years’ lalxnjr, 
entaiU?d much research and investigation injbo Spanish 
MS., and necessitated several tourneys to Spain, 
to study records at Madrid and Barcelona. 

The subject of slavery had a peculiar interest for him,. 
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and lincling when writing his first book that the ques- 
tion of the distribution of races in the New World 
was intimately connected with it, he was led to enter 
upon Ids most importiint work. The Sfxinish Conquest 
in America. The following, tiiken from the dedication 
to Dr. Phelps, Master of Sydney College, Cambridge, 
an old college fritmd, indicates his piir])ose in writing 
:his history, — ‘ If the work should afford the least aid 
tr enlightenment to tlnise who would legislate wisely 
upon jnatte?‘s connected with slavery, or colonization, 
ncitiuT you or I should regret any labour that has 
c\pc]id(‘d on it.' 

That ilio author siiould have devoted many years 
of his lih* lo thi* writing of such a work, mainly in the 
liojx* of iniiuoncing America and his ct)imtrymen in the 
^Mil^jcct of slavery, would ajtpcar to he somewhat un- 
practical, hut lie was ever s»)inct hing of a visionary and 
idealist, and tlicrc^ is little doubt that having once 
cju harked ou the subject, he w’as led on by his interest 
and enthusiasm to (‘iilarge upon it. His exti*eme 
love <jf accuracy may account to some extent for the 
length and fulness with which the different ])arts of 
his suhi<;ct are treated. On this ])oint it may not be 
out of place ((» quote from an obituary notice in the 
AtheiKrunu written by one w'ho knew him well. ‘ If 
cvc,r there was a writer, in reference to whom it could 
hu sai«.l that genius and industry were convertible 
terms, it was he. No expenditure of toil or money 
<iid he ever allow' to stand between him and a truth 
of wJiat(‘ver kind. Were the only copy of a manu- 
script at Sirnaiicas, to vSiraanoas he w'ould go ; w ere a 
hook inaccessible, save by purchase, hej would bu^'^ it ; 
^vere it written in a language he did not know — bitter 
1‘Xpiu’icnce Itad given him an absolute distrust of 
translation — hts would set t-o work to study that 
language. The world is so much accustomed to 
associate* learning ^wdth dulness, that many of Sir 
Arthur Helps* most loving and constant readers will 
bo as mucli surprised to find the former of these quali- 
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ties attributed to him, as they would be the latter. 
Yet, in the widest sense of the word, he was one of 
the most learned men of his age. He was, what is 
generally understood by an elegant if not a great 
scholar. He had the use, and was well read in, the 
literatures of four living languages, besides his own.’ 

This histoiy, to which he gave so much of his K'st, 
met with only a sticce^ d'eMime. It was thought, 
I believe, that the author’s method of stopping to 
analyse character and motives, and to philosophize 
was out of keeping with the character and rlignity of 
the narrative : perhaps, too, the very com plot ciu'ss 
with which the various threads of the story vv(*re 
treated, may have wearied the reader. Bo this as it 
may, it would ditticult to find a more vivid and 
fascinating narrative than that of tli<‘ taking r»f Mexico 
by the Spaniards, and one of the foremost of .\nu‘ricaii 
historians has described the work as ‘ a ho»)k that it 
does the soul good to read’. 

Biographies of Columbus, Pizarro, Las Oasas and 
Cortes were subsequently compiled from this histor3\ 
and, with some supplementing, ]ml>lished separately : 
these met with a very favourable roc(‘ption. 

Under the third head those writings whi' h 

treat of government and public’ busincws. ''riiesc, in 
chronological order^art', Kssn^js WriUrtu in ihf! InUr- 
vals of BusuieaSf Orgatiizatioa In Daibj Life, and 
Thoughts upon Government, 

Other works, wliich cannot be clssitied under any 
of the three heads I have takf?n, are, tlu^ historical 
plays (tragedies) Henry the Second and Catherine 
Douglas,, Ovlita, a drama, Casimir Mareynma and 
Ivan dt Biron, both romances, Eealmuh, in whioh^ the 
development of a primitive race of the •bronze age is 
traced and some features of our civilization, and men 
of the day are demoted under a thin dispiiso. The 
Life and Labours of Mr, jBr(W,9eg^jpundertaKcn at the 
request of his son — ^Brct>w,a collection of short essays 
and aphbrisms, ajad Animals and their Masters, in 
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which the cruelties inflicted upon dumb creatures are 
treated of. He also contributed many articles to 
Fraser\<t Magazine in the Sixties, and, in conse- 
quence of his wide knowledge of men, he was often 
called upon to render the last tribute to some great 
man. Among these memorials may be mentioned 
those on tiu^ Prince Consort, Lord Clarendon, Charles 
Kingsley, and Charles Dickens. 

The keynote of all Sir Arthur Helps’ work, apart from 
his historical writings, was ‘ progress Again and 
again he rc' turned to the social questions of his earlier 
writings, prt‘ssing home his points more and more 
vigoi’ously with the widened experience of advancing 
years. As has been said by Sir Theodore Martin in 
liis n«>tioe in the Encycloix^did Britannicn^ ‘no man 
was ever more eager to do what he might towards 
obviating or curing the folly, stupidity, letliargy and 
sellishness to whioli vso much of the misery, the ill- 
health, and the sin of the world is due 

Thert' can b<‘ no doubt that his w ritings, abounding 
as they do with j)ractical wisdom and suggestion, 
luwe awakened response in many minds, have stirred 
the ('onscienco of the easy-going, and helped forward 
the cause of soc ial rofomi. 

To some, howevei', tlu^ very simplicity and easy 
familiarity of his .style, and the seeming obviousness 
of many of tlio arguim*nts brought Wward in discus- 
sion, have given the impression that they were only 
seeing their own thoughts well elothc^d ; but the 
author knew his aiidicnee and how^ to reach them, 
and the arn edare artem was his in an eminent degree. 

8ome of his writings have fulfilled their purpose, 
but there remain many others which will he of interest to 
social* reibnin*! • and .students of human nature to all 
time. 

It may be w ondered why, holding such strong views 
as he dkl, itnd possessed as he w’as of many of the 
qualifieations of an orator, he did not enter Parliament ; 
but as is truly said of him in the notice I have quoted,. 
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* he was of altogether too fine a fibre for the hard liittiiig 
of the political arena’. 

Nothing need be said here of the author’s nature 
^nd characteristics, for they are revealed in the spirit 
of tolerance, the reasonableness, and the sympathy’ 
shown in his writings : the very simplicity of his 
style carries with it the*, stamp of sincerity : f>f him 
it may justly Ixi said ‘ le stvJt? {*sr j horaine menu *. 
Ill conclusion, it may be added, without an\ exaggt ra- 
tion, that no man of his lim<‘- hiboured with 
earnestness and purity of purpo'-e for t!;e ^oo:l of liis 
feJIow-creatun*^. 


London, 

•Januni'if^ I ho 7. 


A. 



FRIENDS IN COUNCIL 
BOOK I 
< I1.\!>TER f 

Nonk Mil v>h<*, like inyt>elf, Iwwe onec lived in 

ir:tell( filial wo< i('ly, and have then been dejnived of 
it for years, can ajipreeiate the (heliglit of finding it 
again. Not that I have any right- t(» complain, if I 
’A‘'ie fa I' ^ to live as a recluse for ever. T can add 
nr jiotliing, to the pleasure of any company; 
I like to lish n raiher than to talk ; and when anything 
apposite <loc*s oeeiir to nie, if is generally the day after 
the conversation has taken place. 1 do not, however, 
love }j:o<»d talk tlie less for these defects of mine ; and 
! eonsoii' rnvs(‘ji v ith thinking that T sustain the part 
of a jiidi< ions lisKmcr, not <a]ways an easy one. 

to-eat, rluMi, was my delight, at hearing last year, 
that my old pii]ai, Milverton, Itad taken a house 
uhieli had long been vacant in our neighbourhood. 
To add to my f)leasure, his college friend, Ellesmere, 
tile great lawyer, also an old pupil of mine, came to us 
iMM^ucntly in the ooui'se of the autumn. Milverton 
was at that time writing some essays wdiich he occa- 
sionally read to Elhjsmere and myself. The conversa- 
tions Avhieh thvV took place 1 am proud to say that 
1 have chronicled. I think they must be interesting 
to tlio world in general, though of course not so much 
so as to mcr 

Milverton and Ellesmere were my favourite pupils. 
Many is the heartache I have had at finding that those 

F.C. B 
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boys, with all their abilities, would do nothing at the 
University. But it was in vain to urge them. [ 
grieve to say that neither of them had any ainl)itir)n 
of the right kind. Onee I thought I had stimulated 
Ellesmere to the proper care and exertion : when, to 
my astonishment and ^'exathjn, going into hi.s rooms 
about a month before an examination, I found that, 
instead of getting up his subjc^cts, likr* a reasona l)lt‘ 
man, he was absolutely endeavouring to invent some 
new method for proving something wlheh had bet'ii 
proved before in a hundred ways. Over this In? had 
wasted two days, and from that moment I saw it. was 
useless to waste any mon^ of my tinn‘ and patie-nci' in 
urging a scholar so indoeih^ for IxMten path. 

What tricks he and Milverton to play m<*, [a** 
tending not to understand my demonstration (»i s(»nie 
mathematical problem, invimting all fnaiua r of 
difficulties, and declaring they eonld not go o.m wlnh- 
these stumbliiig-blocdis lay in tla.*ir way ! Ihn I am 
getting into college go.s.si[», which may ni no way de- 
light my readers. And 1. am fancying, too. that ^l5^^ er- 
ton and Ellesmere an' the boys they werx*. to me : hoi 
I am now' the. child to them. Uunng th.*‘ sears Jiiei 
I have been quietly Jiving la're, t.hiy havi* j>i>!’Ojm* 
versed in the ways of the busy world. .Vnd t hunch 
they never think f.f asserting their snperiority, I ) 
it, and am glad to do so. 

My readers wajuld, perh.ap.s, like me t«> teli them 
something of the character.^ of Ello.sme.n; and .Milver- 
ton ; but it would ill l^ecomo me to giva*. that insight 
into them which I, their college friend and tutor, 
imagine I have obtained. Their friendship I could 
never understand. It was nob on the surfact* very 
warm, and their congeniality seemed to result more 
from one or two large common principles of thought, 
than from any peculiar similarity of tas^te, or from 
great affection on either side. ,Yet I should wrong 
their friendship if I were to represent it otherwise tha n 
a most true>hearted one ; more so, perhaps, than some 
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of softer texture. Wliat needs be seen of them indi- 
vidually will be by tlicir words, wliich I hope I have 
in the main retained. 

'J'he place where we generally met in tine w^eathcr 
w«as on the lawn before Milverton’s iiouse. It W'as an 
oniinenee whi(^h t*oiiunanded a series of valleys slop- 
ing towards the s(*a. And, as the sea Avas not more 
than nine miles olT, it was a matter of frequent specu- 
lation with us whether the landscape was bounded by 
air or watei*. li' the first valley w^as a little town of 
red Iji'ick houses, with po]ilars coming up amongst 
(hern, 'fhe ruins of a castle, and some water which, 
in ol(lf‘n tiiiK's, had l>een the lake in ‘ the pleasaunce 
were l)<‘lwc(*n us and the town. The clang of an anvil, 
or 1 he clainnur of a horn, or busy wheelwright’s sounds, 
c<uiu‘ fainily up to us when the wind was south. 

I must not delay my readers lunger with my gossip, 
l)ut bring i]\vn\ at once into the conversation that 
pt'r’N';h'd nur I'ust rcatliiig. 

Mii.\ Kicf'ON. I i»‘ij ytui, Kllesmere, these are the 
only iicight*-. 1 care to K>ok down from, the heights of 
natural scciK'ry. 

1 ’Li.KsMiun:. Pooh ! mv (Hir Milverton, it is only 
hci ausif the particular mounds whiel) the world calls 
licigt’.ts, y<iu think you have found tint to he but larger 
ant-heaps. Whenever you have cared about any- 
thing, a man moiv lienee and inqiliilosophical in the 
fuirsuit of it I nev(a* sa.Av. To intluence men's minds 
l>y writing for them, is tliat no ambition ? 

MiiiVKKTON. Jt may be, but I have it not. Let 
any kind critic convince mo that what I am now doing 
is iLseUisa, or l^uis been done before, or that, if I leave 
it undone, some orm else will do it to ray mind : and 
I should fold up my papers, and watch the turnips grow 
in that ficjjl there, with a placidity that would, per- 
haps, seem very spiritless to your now restless and 
ambitious nature, Ellesmere. 

Ellbsmebb. If something were to happen which 
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will not, then — oh Philosophy, Philosophy, you, too, 
are a good old nurse, and rattle your rattles for your 
little people, as well as old Dame World can do for hers. 
But what are we to have to-day for our first reading ? 
Milverton. An Essay on Truth. 

Ellesmere. Well, had I known this before, it is 
not the novelty of the subject which wouhl liavc 
dragged me up the hill to your house. By the way, 
philosophers ought not to live upon hills. They aic 
much more accessible, and T think (juitc as reasonable, 
when, Diogenes- like, they live in tubs upon flat grcaiud. 
Now for the essay. 


THVTll 


Truth is a subject which men will not sulWr to ^:ro'\ 
old. Each age lias to fight witJi its own I’alsohontls : 
each man witli his love of saying to hini<('lf and tliuw{^ 
around him pleasant tilings and thinirs servitH-abic lor 
to-day, rather than the thiJigs which are. a ( )ii!d 

appreciates at once the <livinc necessity for tmth: 
never asks, ‘What harm i.s tliere in saving tlie thing 
that is not ? ’ and an old man finds, in ins gr<oving 
experience, wider and wider ap[>licatit»ns of the gu'at 
doctrine and disoijiline of truth. 

Truth needs the wisdom of the serpent as well as 
the simplicity of the dove. He lias gmu; but a liltle 
way in his matter who supjioses that it is an easy thing 
for a man to speak the truth. ‘ the thing he tiO'Actli ■ ; 
and that it is a casual function whieli may b(; fiiHilled 
at once after any lapse of exercise-. But, in the hist 
place, the man who would speak truth, Tiiu.st know 
what he trowoth. To do that, he musMiavo an .un- 
corrupted judgment. By this is not meant a jierfeet 
judgment, or oven a wise one, but one w Jiich, hovvever 
it may be biassed, is not bought — is still a Judgment. 
But some people’s judgments are^so entirely gained 
over by vanity, selfishness, passion, or inflated pre- 
judices and fancies long indulged in ; or they have the 
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habit of looking at everything so carelessly, that they 
see nothing truly. They cannot interpret the world 
of reality. And this is the saddest form of lying, ‘ the 
lie that sinketh in \ as Bacon says, which becomes part 
of the character and goes on eating the rest away. 

Again, to speak truth, a man must not only have 
that martial courage which goes out, with sound of 
drum and trumpet, to do and suffer great things ; but 
tliat domestic courage which compels him to utter 
siuall-rtounding truths in spite of present Inconvenience 
and outraged sensitiveness or sensibility. Then he 
Jiiust m)t be in any respect a slave to self-interest. 
(.)ften it seems as if but a little misrepresentation would 
gain a. great good for us ; or, perhaps, we have only 
to conceal soJiic trifling thing, whicli, if told, miglit 
hinder \inrcasonal)ly, as we think, a ])rofitablo bargain. 
Tile true man lakes care to tell, notwithstanding. 
Wlicn w<‘ lliink that truth interferes at one time or 
anoMif'r witli all a man\s likings, halings and wishes, 
we must admit, I think, that it is the most^coinpre- 
hensive and varied form of self-denial. 

Then, in addition to these great qualities, truth- 
telling in its highest s(‘nse requires a w'cll- balanced 
mind. For instance, much exaggeration, perhaps the 
most, is occasioned by an impatient and easily moved 
temperament which longs to conwey its own vivid 
impressions to oth(*r minds, and seeks by amplifying 
to gain the full measure of their sympathy. But a 
t rue man docs not think w hat his hearers are feeling, 
but what he is saying. 

More stress might be laid, than has been, on the 
intellectual reipiisites for truth, which are probably 
tlie best part <jf intellectual cultivation ; and as much 
caused by truth as causing it But, putting the 
r<*quisites for truth at the few'est, see of how large a 
portion of yie character truth is the resultant. If you 
were to make a list^ of those persons accounted the 


^ So© The Statesman, by Henry Taylor, p. 30. 
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religious men of their respective ages, you would have 
a ludicrous combination of characters essentially dis- 
similar. But true people are kindred. Mention tljo 
eminently true men, and you will find that they are a 
brotherhood. There is a family likt'uess tliroimhout 
them. 

If we consider the occasions of e.\(‘r<*i !inL: Inilhful- 
ness and descend to ])articular<, we j»)ay divide the 
matter into tJio following heads — Iniih to one's self - 
truth to mankind in gema’al — Irutfi in sca ial relations 
— truth in business — truth in ]ilc‘asmi‘. 

J. Truth to one’s self. All men Ijave a thro inn-n st 
that each man should tell himself fin* truth. Xot only 
will he become a Ixdter man, but lie will understand 
them better. If men kntnv theinseix e<, they enuld 
not be intolerant to otlitTs. 

It is scarcely neces.sary ft) say inneh ah(Mit U:e ad- 
vantage of a man knowinu himself h>r himself, r:-. '.'.ei 
at the truth of any history is good : hni a mao*-; ov\n 
history — when lie reads that trulw and, witl.r 'it .a 
mean and over-solieitous intrfj^peelion, knows wliat h*- 
is about and what litr has been about, it r* a hihie to 
him. ‘And David said unto \atlian. I liave >.inra d 
Ixdoro the Lord.’ David knew tlw* truth about him 
self. But truth bfone.'s self ia not .’muely trutii ainud. 
one’s self. It consist.s in mauitaininir an (>};ef.ne.s 
and justness of soul which brings a man info relation 
with all truth. F<u' this, all the sense-;, if you might 
so call them, of the soul must he uninjured ; tlmi is, 
the affections and the perceptions must be just. I’or 
a man to speak the truth to himself cnmj»rehcnd.s ;<il 
goodness ; and few us mortals can onl y^be an ain?. 

S. Truth to mankind in general. ’I’his is a matter 
which, a.s I read it, concerns only the Ingfiicr naturcK. 
Suffice it to say, that the witHholding large truths 
from the world may be a betrayal of the greatest trust.. 
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3. Truth in social relations, lender this head come 
thc» practices of making speech vary according to the 
person spoken to ; of i)retending to agree with the 
worUI w h(‘n you do not ; of not acting according to 
wliiit is your de‘li berate and Avcll-advised opinion be- 
cause some mischief may l)e made of it by persons 
whose judgment in the matter you do not respect; 
of maintaining a wrong course for the sake of consist- 
ency ; of (‘ncoiiragiiig the show of iTitimacy with those 
wh(un yon nev(‘r can he intimate with ; and many 
tilings of tlu“ saiiK*. kind. 'J'luvse practices have ele- 
mctits of charity and jinidence as well as fear and mean- 
iK'ss in them. Let those j)arts -which correspond to 
fear and meanness ])e put aside, fharity and prudence 
are not ))ar?isitica.l ])Iants which reepnre boles of false- 
liMod to ehinb up upon, it is often extremely difficult 
in the ?nixe(I tliiiigs of this world to act. truly and kindly 
(no ; hut therein lies one of the groat trials of a man, 
that Ill'S Kinei'rity shouM have kindness in it, and his 

4 . 'll nth in business. The more truth you can get 
intiv any laislncss, (he better. Lot tbc other side know 
till* detects ol yours, let tluun know bow you are to be 
sati.-Mii d. let there he as little to be found out as jiossiblo 
(1 sltnuld say nothing), and if your business be an hon- 
est one, it will h(» best tended in tins way. 'Phe talk- 
ing, bargaining and delaying that would thus be need- 
les^. th(‘ little that would them have to be done over 
again, the anxiety that would be put aside, would even 
in a w <11 Idly way be ‘great gain It is not, perhaps, 
loo much to say, that (he thir<l part of men’s lives is 
wasfi d by the etTcct, direct or indirect, of falsehoods. 

Still, h't uj ifot be swift to imagine that lies arc never 
of any service. A rccasnt prime minister said, that he 
tlid not know about truth always prevailing and the 
like; but ♦lies had been very successful against his 
government. And ^his was true enough. Every lie 
has its day. There is no preternatural inefficacy in it 
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by reason of its falseness. And this is especially’ thti 
case with those vague injurious reports which are no 
man’s lies, but all men’s carelessness. But even as 
regards special and unmistakeable falsehood, we must 
admit that it has its success. A complete being might 
deceive with wonderful effect ; however, as nature is 
always against a liar, it is great odds in the case of 
ordinary mortals. Wolscy talks 

Fit for a fool to fall hy, 

when lie gives Tlonry the WTong packet ; Imt the C'.u- 
dinal was quite mistaken. Tliat kind of negligenc^^ 
was just the thing of which far-seeing and thoiiglitfu! 
men are capable; and which, if there were no highei 
motive, should induce them to roly on truth alone. A 
very close vulpine nature, all eyes, all cars, ni.iy sue 
ceed hotter in doocil. But it is a .slce]»I(‘ys 
Yet, strange to say, it is luul recourse to in liic mo-.r 
spendthrift fashion, as thc‘ tirst and casiesi thing th.Ji 
comes to hand. 

Tn connexion with truth in business, it iiu>y bf' 
served that if yon aro a trnthfnl man, yoti ,shon!d i:v 
watchful over those whom yon employ ; jV.r 
subordinate agents are ofU^n fond of lying for yont 
interests, as they flunk. Show thmn at. once yoi; 
do not think with them, and that you will disi oiicc’ r 
any of their inventions by breaking in with the tinilh. 

Jf you suffer the fear of seeming unkind to pojvent yru r 
thrusting well meant inventions aside, you may get a< 
much pledged to falsehoods as if you had coiuccl and 
uttered them yourself, 

5. Truth in pleasure. Men have keen said do ).<• 
sincere in their pleasures; but this is only that the 
taste and habits of men are moi’c easily discernible in 
pleasure than in business. The want o^ truth is as 
great a hindrance to the one *as to the other. In- 
deed, there is so much insincerity and formality in the 
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pleasurable department of human life, especially in 
social pleasures, that instead of a bloom there is a slime 
upon it, which deadens and corrupts the thing. One of 
tile most comical sights to superior beings must be 
to see two human creatures with elaborate speech and 
gestures making each other exquisitely uncomfortable 
frorii civility : the one pressing what he is most anxious 
thot the other should not accept, and the other accept- 
ing only from the fear of giving otTcnce by refusal. 
T'ser 'isan elomentof charity in all this too; and it will 
1)!- the business of a just and relined nature to be sincere 
and eonsiderate at the same time. This will be better 
doTie by enlarging our sympathy, so that more things 
anri proj)k* ])leasant to us, than by increasing the 
r\vV and ecmventional part of our nature, so that we 
a;v to do more stMuniug with greater skill and 

ondi;r;jn‘*e. Of other false hindrances to pleasure, 
sa. 's j- o-^KMitation and pretences of all kinds, there is 
U'/incM- ( hariiy nor coinhu-t in them. They may be 
got rvi of aliogctlicr ami no moaning made over them. 
'rruJh, wliicli is oiu* of the largest creatures, opens out 
thi‘ V ly to the heights of enjoyment, as well as to the 
o'i-pth- of self-denial. 

It i< diiiieuit to think too highly of the merits and 
deiigiits of trutli; but there is often in men’s minds 
a.n exaggerated notion of some Int of truth, which 
prov es a great assistance to falsehood. For instance, 
the shame of some particular small falsehood, exaggera- 
tiort, or insincerity becomes a bugbear wliich scares 
a man into a career of false dealing. Jl’o has begun 
makitig a furrow a little out of the line, and ho ploughs 
on in it to try and give some consistency and meaning to 
it. He waiv-j* almost to persuade himself that it was 
not wrong, and entirely to hide the wrongness from 
others. I’his is a tribute to the majesty of truth : 
also to thf* world’s opinion about truth. It proceeds, 
too, upon the notionthat all falsehoods are equal, which 
is not the case ; or on some fond craving for a show of 
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perfection, which is sometimes very inimical to the 
reality. The practical, as well as the high-minded, 
view in such cases, is for a man to think how he can be 
true now. To attain that, it may, even for this world, 
be worth while for a man to admit that ho is inconsist- 
ent, and oven that he has beH^n untrue. His hearers, 
did they know anything of themselves, Avould be fully 
aware that he was not singular, except in the courage of 
owning his insincerity. 

Ellesmkkf. That last part reniiire> Ihinhing about. 
If you Avcrc to permit mcTi, without gieat Io-js oI ivpu- 
tation, to own that they had Imjcu Insineiut*. you miglit 
break down some <if that majesty of truth you talk 
about. And l>ad men mitrht jjvail of any 

facilities of owning insincerity, to eoimnit rtiorc* of it. 

I can imagine that the apfirehension of tlii^ miglit 
restrain a man from making any su< h admission as you 
allude to, even if lie could mako u(> his mind lo do ii 
oth(?rwiso. 

Milvehton. Yes : but can anything bi‘ wmim' tli.m 
a man going on in a false course ? Kaeh man mn^i 
look to his own truthfidness, and Iom }• that up a‘< v\(‘!l 
as he can, even at IIk* risk of saying, or df)ing, soon - 
thing which may bo turned to ill areount }#y (»th(‘rs. 
We may think torj imudi about this ndli-etion of ts;i 
external selves. Let the real self be right. 1 am m^t 
80 fanciful as to expect men to go abj)nl. clamoio ing 
that they have heen false: hut at no risk of letting 
people see that, or of even b<ing obliged to own it, 
should they persevcr<* in it. 

Dunsford. Milverton is right, f think. 

Ellesmere. Do not imagine that I am behind 
either of you in a wdsh to hold up tiltith. My’ only 
doubt was as to the mode. For my own f>art, f have 
such faith in truth, that J take ii mere concealment is 
in most cases a mischief. And f should <»ay, for in- 
stance, that a wise man would btfsorry that his fellows 
should think better of him than bo deserves. By the 
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\v€iy, that is the reason why T should not like to be a 
writer of moral essays, Milverton — one should be sup- 
posed to be so very good. 

M I fAEiiTON. Only by thoughtless people then. 
Then' is a saying given to Rousseau, not that he ever 
(lid say it, for I bc'Jieve it was a misprint, but it was a 
j}ossil)le saying for him : ‘ chaque homme qui pense 
est mc'chant.' Now. without going the length of this 
apliorism, we may say that what has been w’oll written, 
has been well SuHen'd. 

Hi' ht'st i'tin j'aiiit thorn mIio has h'lt thorn most. 

And, so, though we should not exactly declare that 
\M’it('rs, who have had much moral influence, have 
hceu wicked imai, yet Ave may admit that they have 
been amongst tluj most struggling, Avhich implies any- 
thing hut serene self-possession and perfect spotless- 
»!(«'<. If you take tlic great ones, Luther, Shake- 
spcjare. (hu'tlus you sec this at once. 

l>rNM''oKii. David, St. Paul. 

Miia'kiiton*. Such men are like great rooks on the 
s( <;. shore. l*y tijoir re.sistane(', terraces of level land 
jne lormed ; hut the rocks themselves bear many scars 
and ugly indents, Avhile tlie sea of human difticiilty 
prcsoTils the same unwrinkled appearance in all ages. 
Vet it has been driv(*n hack, * 

Eij.rsmkkk. But has it lost any of its hulk, or only 
gotie elsewhere ? ()i\e part of tlie resemblance cer- 

tain is, that: tlu'se same rocks, Avhich were buhvarks, 
become, in tiu'ir tm*n, dangers. 

Mir.VKKToTSi. Yes, there is always loss in that Avay. 
It. is seldom given to man to do unmixed good. But 
it waA not this ^aspect of the simile that I was thinking 
of ; it was tlie scarred appearance. 

Dijnsf(3ri). Scars, not ahvays, of defeat or flight : 
sears in tin? front. 

Milverton. Ah, \t hardly does for us to talk of 
victory, or defeat, in these ciises ; but we may look at 
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the contest itself as something not bad, terminate liow 
it may. We lament over a man’s sorrows, struggles, 
disasters and shortcomings ; yet they were possessions 
too. We talk of the origin of evil and the permission 
of evil. But what is evil ? We mostly speak of suffer- 
ings and trials as good, perhaps, in their results ; but 
we hardly admit that they may be good in themselves. 
Yet they are knowledge — ^how else to be acquired, 
unless by making men as gods, enabling them to under- 
stand without experience. All that men go through 
may be absolutely the best for them — no such t hing as 
evil, at least in our customary meaning of the word. 
But, you will say, they might have been created dif- 
ferent and higher. See where this leads to. Any 
sentient being may set up the same claim : a fly that 
it had not been made a man : and so the end would 
be, that each would complain of not being all. 

Ellesmere. Say it all over again, my dear Milv^u’- 
ton ; it is rather hard. [Milvertt>n did so, in m^arly 
the same w'ords.] I think I have heard it all before. 
But you may have it as you pleast*. f do not say this 
irreverently, but the truth is, I am too old jiiid tno 
earthy to enter upon these subjects. I think, how- 
ever, that the view is a stouthearted one. It is some- 
what in the same vein of thought that you see in C*ar- 
lyle’s Works abo^t the contempt of happiness. Hut- 
in all these cases, one is apt to think of tlui sage in 
Rasselos, who is very wise about human misery, till lie 
loses his daughter. Your sly illustration has sof no- 
thing in it. Certainly when men talk big about what 
might have been done for man, they omit to thinlc 
what might be said on similar grounds, for each sent icn t 
creature in the universe. But here have avo bt*en 
meandering off into origin of evil, anti uses of* great 
men, and wickedness of writers, etc., whereas I meant 
to have said something about the essay. JIow' would 
you answer what Bacon maintains 1 * A* mixture of 
a lie doth ever add pleasure.’ * 

Milvbrton. He is not speaking of the lie.s of social 
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life, but of self-deception. He goes on to class under 
that head ‘ vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valua- 
tions, imaginations as one would These things are 
the sweetness of ‘ the lie that sinketh in Many a 
man hfis a kind of mental kaleidoscope, where the bits 
of broken glass are his own merits and fortunes, and 
they fall into harmonious arrangements and delight 
him — often most mischievously and to his ultimate 
detriment, but they are a present pleasure. 

Ellesmeke. AW.l, I am going to be true in my 
pleasures : to take a long walk alone. I have got a 
dilhcult ease for an opinkm, which I must go and think 
over. 

l)rN.si<’OKf). Sliall we have another reading to- 
morrow. 

.MifAEUTON. Yes, if 3’ou are both in the humour 
for it. 



CHAPTER n 

As the next day was fine, we arret'd to liave ourreatJ* 
ing in the same s[)Ot that I hav(' rh^seribed Ix^fore. 
There was scarcely any conversation worth noting, 
until after Alilverton had read us the following essay 
on Conformity. 


( OXFORMITV 

The conformity of n\<‘n is oft('n a far )»f)orer thing than 
that tvliich resembles it ariumgst tlu' lower animals. 
The monkey imitaU'^s from imitative skill uid game- 
somcness : the sheep is gregarious, having no siiliieient 
will to form an independent project of its )\vn. IJnl 
man often loathes what he imitate^, and 4*( ntornjs to 
wdiat he know.s to bo wrong. 

It will ever be one of the nie»‘st problems for a man 
to solve, how far Ije shall profit by tluj thoughts of ot her 
men, and not be enslaved by lluati. Ifo comes into 
the world, and finds .swaddling clothes ready for bis 
mind as well as his body. There is a vast scheme of 
social machinery set up about Idrii : and he lias to di.s. 
corn how he can make it work with liim anrl for him, 
without becoming part of the machinery hims(*Jf. In 
this lie the anguish and the struggle of tlie greatest 
minds* Most sad arc they, havihg mostly the 
deepest sympathies, when they find themselves 
breaking off from communiem with other minds. 
They would go on, if they could, withHhe opinions 
around them. But, happily, ftiere is something to 
which a man owes a larger allegiance than to any 
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human affection. He would be content to go away 
from a false thing, or quietly to protest against it ; 
but in spite of him the strife in his heart breaks into 
burning utterance by word or deed. 

Few, liow'cver, are those who venture, even for the 
shortest time, into that hazy world of independent 
thouglit, where a man is not upheld b}'^ a crowd of other 
men’s opinions, but 'where he must find a footing of 
his own. Among the mass of men, there is little or 
no resistance to conformity, (^)uld the history of 
opinions be fully written, it would be seen how large a 
part in Jiuman })i'oceodings the love of conformity, or 
rather the fear of non-conformity, has occasioned. It 
has triumph(‘d ovi'i’ all other fears ; over love, hate, 
pity, sloth, anger, truth, pride, comfort, self-interest, 
vanity and maternal love. It has torn down the sense 
of beauty in the human soul, and set up in its place 
little \igly idols which it compels us to W’orship with 
jnoro than Japaiit'so devotion. It has contradicted 
nature in the fnosl obvious things, and been listened 
to with abject submission. Its empire has been no 
loss extensive thati deep-seated. The serf to custom 
))oints his linger at the slave to fashion — as if it signi- 
fied whether it is an old, or a new, thing which is irra- 
tionally conft>nne(l to. The man of letters despises 
both tlie slaves of fashion and of custom, but often 
runs bis narrow eareei of thought, shut up, though he 
sees it not, within close w^iUs which he does not ven- 
ture even to peep over. 

It is hard Xty say in what department of human 
thought and endeavour conformity has triumphed 
most. Religion comes to one’s mind first ; and well 
it may, whenerte thinks w'hat men have conformed to 
in all ages in that matter. If we pass to art, or science, 
we shall see there too the wondrous slavery which men 
have endurqil — from puny fetters moreover, which 
one stirring thought would, as we think, have burst 
asunder. The above, however, are matters not within 
every one’s cognizance ; some of them are shut in by 
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learning or the show of it ; and plain * practical ’ men 
would say, they follow where they have no business 
but to follow. But the way in which the human body 
shall be covered is not a thing for the scientific and the 
learned only ; and is allowed on all hands to concern, 
in no small degree, one half at least of the creation. 
It is in such a simple thing as dress that each of us may 
form some estimate of the extent of conformity in the 
world, A wise nation, unsubdued by superstition, 
with the collected experience of peaceful ages, r-oii- 
cludes that female feet are to be clothed by crushing 
them. The still wiser nations of the west ha\'c cd 
a swifter mode of dt\stroying health, aiul creating angu - 
Jarity, by crushing the upper part of the fenifdc bo^ly. 
Tn such matters nearly all pcoj>lc confonn. C)ur 
brother man is seldom so bitter against us. as wla'n 
we refuse to adopt at once bis notions of the inliniic. 
But even religious dissent were less dangerous and 
more respectable than dissetit in dress. If you want 
to see what men will do in the way of conformity, take 
an European hat for your subject of inedilatimi. 1 
dare say there arc twenty-two millions of people ;it 
this minute, each wearing one of tla^se hats in order to 
please the rest. As in the fine arts, and iti architec- 
ture especially, so in dro.ss, something is often retained 
that was useful >fhen something cl.se was besiflc it. 
To go to architecture for an instance, a pinriaclc is 
retained, not that it is of any \ls^^ whore it is, but in 
another kind of building it would liave been. That 
style of building, as a whole, has goiu^ out of fashion, 
but the pinnacle has somehow or other kept its ground 
and must be there, no one insolently going back to 
first principles and asking w'hat is the^use and pbject 
of building pinnacles. Similar instances in dreas will 
occur to my readers. Some of us are not skilled in 
such affairs ; but looking at old pictures w'g may some- 
times see how modem clothes^ have attained their 
present pitch of frightfulness and inconvenience. This 
matter of dress is one in which^ perhaps, you might 
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expect the wise to conform to the foolish : and they 
liave. 

When we have once come to a right estimate of the 
strengtli of conformity, we shall, I think, be more kindly 
disposed to eccentricity than we usually arc. Even a 
wilful or an absurd eccentricity is some support against 
the weighty common-place conformity of the world, 
ff it were not for some singular people who persist in 
thinking for thomsolvos, in seeing for themselves, and 
in being comfort a b^e, we should all collapse into a 
liideous uniformity. 

1 1 is worth while to analyse that influence of the world 
which is the rigfit arm of conformity. Some persons 
bend to ilio world in all things, from an innocent belief 
1 hat what so innn,y peo])le think must be right. Others 
have a vague fear of the world as of some wild beast 
w hich may spring out upon them at any time. Tell 
tliein they are safe in their houses from this myriad- 
eyed creature : they still are sure that they shall meet 
witli it .some day, and would propitiate its favour at 
any sficrilic(\ IMany men contract their idea of the 
world t(» their own circle, and what they imagine to be 
'^aid in that circle of friends and acquaintances is their 
idea of public opinion — ‘ as if to use a saying of 
Southey's, ‘ a number of w^orldlings min do a world 
AVitli some unfortunate pi'ople, the much dreaded 
‘ w orld ’ shrinks into one person of more mental power 
than their ow'n, or, perhaps merely of coarser nature : 
and the fancy as to what this person wdll say about 
anything they do, sits upon them like a nightmare. 
Happy the man who can embark his small adventure 
‘>f deeds^and thou| 5 hta upon the shallow waters round his 
home, or send them afloat on the wide sea of humanity, 
with no gi'eater anxiety in either case as to what recep- 
tion they mj,y meet wdth ! He would have them 
ftteer by the stars, ani^ take what wind may come to 
them. 
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A reasonable watclifulncss against conformity will 
not lead a man to spurn the aid of oth(?r men, still less 
to reject the accumulated mental capital of ages. It 
does not compel us to dote upon the advantages of 
savage life. We would not fon^go the liaid-earncd 
gains of civdl soci(*ty bt'causc^ there is something in 
most of them which lends to contract the natural 
powers, although it vastly aids them. We would not, 
for insHInce, return to tlu? monosyllabic utterance of 
barbarous men, beeaust' in any fornu^d language' there 
are a thousand snares for tlu' uiul(*rstanditig. N'et wt‘ 
must be most watchful of them. And in all tilings, a 
man must beware of so conforming himself, as to crush 
his nature and forego the jiurjaise of his bf'ing. We 
innst look to other vstandards tlian what men may say 
or think. VV’c must not abjectly bow down before 
rules and usages : but must n*fer to pr incipks ami 
purposes. In few w<irds, we must think, not whom 
we are following, but what we are doing. If nor, uliy 
are we gifted with individual life at ail ? rniformil v 
does not consist with the higher fm nis of vitality. Kv»'n 
the leaves of the same tre<‘ are said to dilVer, c.idi one 
from all the rest. Ami can it be good for tlic soul <»f a. 
man ‘ with a biography of it.s own like to no om^ c!s.t*'s 
to subject itself without thought ti» the opinions ami 
ways of others; not to grow into symnutry, t.«ui to 
be moulded down inbi conformity ? 


ElXESMGiit:. Well, ! ra*ber like that Ks.say. I was 
afraid, at first, it wms goiug have morcj of the fault 
into which you essay-writers gemually fall, of being 
a comment on tho abuse of a thing, and not on the 
thing itself. There always .seems to nVe to want another 
essay on the other side. Jhit C think at the end, you 
protect yourself against mi.scon.st ruction. In tho spirit 
of the essay you know of course that I quite agree with 
you. Indeed, I differ from all fhe ordinary biographers 
of that independent gentleman, Don’t Care. I believe 
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Don’t Care came to a good end. At any rate he came 
to some end. Whereas ' numbers of people never 
have beginning, or ending, of their own. An obscure 
dramatist, JMilverton, whom we know of, makes one 
of Ills cliaraeters say, in rej)Iy to some world -fearing 
WTO tell : 


you. \ ou think 

What othtM’s think, or wliat you think tlicy’ll say, 
Shapinji y<»ur ronrsa l>y soinrlhing scarce more tangible 
Than tlrcain.s, at best the shadows f>ii the stream 
Of aspen tret-s by Ilifkering bret'zos swaiyed — 

Load me ^vilh irons, drivt* mo from morn till night, 

I am not the Mft.«*r slave \vhi«'b that, man is. 

Whose sole wi>nl, thought, and deed, are built on wdiat 
The world may say oi him. 

Milvkuto^. Never mind the obscure dramatist. 
Ihit, Kllesmere, you really arc unreasonable, if you 
suppose, that, in tlie limits of a short essay, you can 
ac(‘uratcly distinguish all you write betw^cen the use 
and the it base of a thing. The question is, will people 
misiirulerstaiid you — not, is tlie language such as to be 
logicitlly irnjireguiible ? Now*, in the present case, no 
man will really supj)os(‘ it is a wise and just conformity 
that I am inveigJung against. 

Kllksmkkk. I iim not sure of tliat. Ff everybody 
is to have iiuh'pendent thought, w'oqjd there not be it 
fciirful instability iiml Wiint of compactness ? Another 
thing, tot)-“-'Conf<.>rmity idten saves so much time and 
iron ble. 

MihVKKTON. \'es ; it- has its tises. T do not mean, 
in the world of oitinion and morality, that it should be 
all elasticity and no gravitation: but at least enough 
cilasticity to deserve natural form and independent 
being, * • 

Kllksmkkk, F think it w'ould have been better if 
you had turned the essay another way, and instead of 
making it ort confoniiity had made it on interference. 
That is the greater rillschief and the greater folly, I 
think, Wliy do people unreasonably conform ? Be- 
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cause they fear unreasonable interference. War, I 
say, is interference on a small scale compared with the 
interference of private life. Then the absurdity on 
which it proceeds ; that men arc all alike, or that it 
is desirable that they should be ; and that what is gooil 
for one is good for all. 

Dunsford. I must say I think, Milvcrtcai, yon do 
not give enough credit for sympathy, good-nature, and 
humility as material elements in the conformity of 
the world. 

Ellesmere. I am not afraid, my dear I>nnsford, 
of the essay doing much liarm. There is a power of 
sleepy conformity in the world. You may just sf.ai tie 
your conformists for a minute, but tlicy gravitate into 
their old way very soon. You talk of their humility, 
Dunsford, but I have heard people who have conformed 
to opinions, without a pretence of investigation, as 
arrogant and intolerant towards anybody who dilfered 
from them, as if they stood upon a pinnacle of inde- 
pendent sagacity and research. 

Dunsford. One never knous, .KIIesni<‘re, on tvhi( h 
side you are. I thought you were on mine* a minute 
or two ago; and now you u}»oii jue >\ith 

more than Milverton’s anti-conforming spirit. 

Ellesmere. The greatest mlsidnc^f, as f take it. 
of this- slavish conformity, i.s in the reticeuec it cnMtes. 
People will be, what are called, intimate friends, and 
yet no real interchange of opinion takes place between 
them. A man keeps his doubts, his difllculties and 
his peculiar opinions to himself. } Te is afraid of l<‘f ting 
anybody know that he does not exactly agree with 
the world’s theories on all points. There is no telling 
the hindrance that this is to truth. 

Milverton. A great cause of this, Ellesmere, 
is in the little reliance you can have on any man’s 
secrecy. A man finds that what, in tJie heat of dis- 
cussion, and in the perfect carelessness friendship, 
he has said to his friend, is quoW to people to whom 
he v^ould never have said it ; knovring that it would 
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be sure to be misunderstood, or half-^inderstood, by 
them. And so he grows cautious ; and is verj^ loath 
to eommunicate to anybody his more cherished 
opinions, unless they fall in exactly with the ‘stream. 
Added to which, I think there is in these times less 
than there ever was, of a proselytizing spirit : and 
people are conttuit to keep their opinions to themselves 
— more, perhaps, from indifference than from fear. 

ELr.ESMEKii:. Y\'s, I agree t^ith you. 

By the wav I tliink your taking dress as an illus- 
tration of extreme c{)nformit3’^ is not bad. Really it 
is wonderful the degree of square and dull hideousness 
to wliieh, in the process of time and tailoring, and bv 
sovoro conformity, the human creature’s outward 
appearance has arrivetl. Look at a crowd of men from 
a height, what an ugly set of ants they appear ! My- 
self, when I see an Eastern imin, one of the people 
attached to their (unbassies, swec[)ing by us in some- 
thing flowing and stately, 1 feel inclined to take off my 
hat to him (only that I think the hat might frighten 
him), and say, here i.s a great, un hat ted, uncravated, 
bearded man, n(.)t a creature dipt and twisted and 
('Orture<l into tailorhocnl, 

DiJ?tSEORi). Ellesmere broke in upon me just 
now, so that I did not sa,y all that T m«ant to say. . But, 
Milverton, what would you admit that wo are to con- 
form to ? In silencing the general voice, may we not 
give too nuudi opportunity to our own headstrong 
suggestions, and to wilful licence ? 

Milvkrto.v. Yes : to be somewhat deaf to the din 
of the world may bo no gain, even loss, if then we only 
listen more to tke worst part of ourselves : but in it- 
self it is a good thing to silence that din. It is at least 
a beginning of good. If anything good is then gained, 
it is not a isheepish tendency, but an independent 
resolve growing out 9! our nature. And, after all, 
when we talk of nonconformity, it may only be that we 
nonconform to the immediate sect of thought or action 
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about us, to conform to a much wider thing in human 
nature. 

EllEvSMEKE. Ah me! liow one wants a moral 
essayist always at hand to enable one to make Uftc (>t 
moral essays. 

Milverton. Your rules of law an* grand things— 
the proverbs of justice: yet has not each ('ast‘ its 
sjiecialities, requiring to be argued with much (ircum- 
stance, and capable of dilfenau. inttajuetations ? 
Words cannot lu* made intf> mi*n. 

DrNSFOiii). 1 wemder yf»u ans\\(‘r liis stK'crs, .Milver- 
ton. 

Ellesmkke. T must go and Ashethcr words 
cannot be made into guiut'as; and then guineas into 
men is an easy thing. Thes(‘ trams \\i!l not. wait (’veii 
for critics, so, for the present, good-by<\ 
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Ki.i.ks.miork soon wrot<‘ ns won] tliat lie would be able 
to conic down atrain : and 1 agrc<‘d to lie at Worth- 
Ashton (Milverton's lumsc) on the day of his .arrival. 
1 had scarc(‘ly si'atcd myself at our usual place of 
tiK'etiiijK belorc tin' friends entenal, and after greeting 
me, the conversat ion thus began: 

Krj.KSMt::KK. rpon my wonl, yi u people who live 
in the count rv have a pl<*a'^ant tinu‘ of it. As Milver- 
ton was driving me from the statitm through Durley 
Wood, there was sm li a rich smell of ])ines, such a 
Twitl<‘ring of birds, so mm h joy. sunshine and beauty, 
that. I began i(» think, if then' were no siieh place as 
London, it n'ally would he vei> dc‘sirable to live in the 
eouTitiy. 

Miia ricrox. Wliat a eliniax ! Thit 1 am alwaiys 
va-iy suspicious, when I01iesm<a'i‘ apptairs to be carried 
away by any enl inisiasm, timt it will break olT suddenly, 
like the gallop td' a post horse. 

hi'NSKoiin, Well, what are we to have for our 
e'^say ? 

M I r.v Kin f)x. 1 ir. 

Fj.KRsMKnr. F fe(*l fapial to anything just now, and 
so, if it must h<1 read sometime or other, let us have it 
now'. 

Mit.vkkton. Yoti need not be afraid. I want to 
take away, ^ot to tnld, gloom. IShall I road ? 

We assented, and he began. 

f3 
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DESPAIR 

Despair may be serviceable when it arises fron; a 
temporary prostration of spirits; during whicli (lie 
mind is insensibly healing, and her si-attoivd power 
silently returning. This is belter than to be tlio .s})ort 
of a teasing hope without reason. Thit to indu!^.* in 
despair as a habit, is slothful, cowardly, siioi t-sijihtt'd : 
and manifestly tends against nature. l>es[»air is then 
the paralysis of the soul. 

These are the principal causes of dc..pair: reinojse, 
the sorrow's of the affections, worldly lioubie, ni«*rbjd 
views of religion, native luelaneholy. 

UEMORSK 

Remorse does but add to tiu* evil which bre<l it, wlu*n 
it promotes, not penitence, but despa ir. To ha m* ei icf j 
in one branch of our duties does not unlit us for tin* 
performance of all the rest, unless w<* suffer the* <laih 
spot to spread over our whole nature, whieli may 
happen almost unobserved in the toipr)r of de->pai?-. 
This kind of despair is chietly grounded a badisii 
belief that individual words or actions constituie th»* 
whole life of man; wdiercas they an^ often not fair 
representatives of portions even of that liie. 'Fhc 
fragments of rock in a mountain stream may ti ll nnich 
of its history, are in fact results of its doings, but they 
are not the stream. They were brought down Avhen 
it was turbid ; it may now l>e clear : they are as mindi 
the result of other circumstances as of the action of the 
stream ; their history is fitful : they give us no sure 
intelligenoe of the future course of the stream, or of the 
nature of its waters ; and may scarcely show* more 
thaii that it has not been always as it is. The actions 
of men are often but little better indications of the men 
thenuielves. 

A prolonged despair arising fro&i remorse is unreason- 
able at m&y age, but if possible, still more so when felt 
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by the young. To think, for example, that the great 
Being who made us, could have made eternal min and 
misery inevitable to a poor half-fledged creature of 
eighteen or nineteen ! And yet how often has the jjro- 
foundest despair from remorse brooded over children 
of tliat age and eaten into their hearts. 

There is frequently much selfishness about remorse. 
Put what has been done at the worst. Let a man see 
his own evil Avord, or deed, in full light, and own it to 
be black as hell il^elf. He is still here. He cannot be 
isolated, '.riiere still remain for him cares and duties ; 
and, therefore, hopes. Let him not in imagination 
link all c nation to his fate. Let him yet live in the 
welfare of others, and, if it may be so, work out his 
t)wn in this way ; if not, be content Avith theirs. The 
saddest cause of remorseful despair is when a man 
docs something expressly contrary to his character : 
Avlien an hoiKJU ruble ma!i, for instance, slides into some 
dislionou ruble action : or a tender-hearted man falls 
into cruelty from carelessness ; or, as often happens, 
a senwitiAT nature continues to gi\^e the greatest pain 
to others from temper, feeling all the time, perhaps, 
more dcejjly than the persons aggrieved. All these 
eases may be summed up in the Avords, ‘ That which I 
AA'ould not, that I do *, the saddest of all human con- 
fessions, made by one of the greatest men. However, 
the evil cannot be mended by despair. Hope and 
humility are the only supports under this burden. As 
Mr. Carlyle says : 

‘ What are faults, what are the outward details of a 
life ; if the inner secret of it, the remorse, temptations, 
trud, often- baflfl^, never-ended struggle of it, be for- 
gotten ? ** It is not in man that walketh to direct his 

steps Of all acts, is not, for a man, repentance the 
most divine ^ The deadliest sin, I say, were that same 
supercilious consciousi^ess of no sin ; that is death ; 
the heart so conscious is divorced from sincerity, 
humhity and fact ; is dead : it is ** pure ” as dead diy 
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sand is pure. David’s life and liistory, as written for 
us in those Psalms of his, I consider to bo the truest 
emblem ever' giveti of a man’s moral ]jrogres.s and 
warfare here below. All earnest souls will evtT disc ern 
in it the faithful struggle of an earnest human soul 
towards what is good and best. Struggle often bafhc'd, 
sore bafHed, down as into emtire wre^'k ; yet a struggle 
never ended ; ever, with tears, repentance, true 
unconquerable purpose^ begun ant*\v. Poor human 
nature ! is not a man's walking, in truth, always tlmt : 
a “ succession of falls ” ? Man can do no other, in this 
wild element of a Life, h»‘ l)as to struggle* onwariU’; 
now fallen, deep abased : and ever, witli tear>, repent - 
an<‘e, with bleeding heart, he lias ti> ri-e again, stniL^gle 
again still onwards. I'hat his struggle a faithtu! 
unconquerable one: this is the <pU‘stion of questions . 

THE SOHKOWS Ol’ THi: Al'meTfONs 

The loss hy death of thoM* wi* love Ij.is tlu fir>t f>lM 'e 
in these sorrows. V<‘t th<* feeling in this <*ase. e\«'n 
when carried to the liiglie^.t, in)t e\aet ly de.>pi4!f. 
having too miieh warmth in it tor that. Xoi mia It 
ean he .said in the way of comfort on tlii.s heath t^tueen 
Elizabeth, in her hani, wise* wav, writing to a nnaher 
who had lost her son, t(‘lls her that she will la^eomhut'd 
in lime ; and why sluuild she nt>t <lo hu- hers<*!t w h.ti 
the mere lapse of time will do for lier ? Ilravf^ wtatis ! 
and the stem vvoman, more earm*.st than the sage in 
Rasfidas^ would have tried their virttie tai h<‘rse|f. ihit 
I fear they fell somewhat coldly on the motlu'r's ear. 
Happily, in theses bereavements, kiml nature with lier 
opiates, day by day administered, does morej than all 
the skill (if the jiliy.siciaii-inora lists. Sir ’rhomas 
Browme says: 

‘ Darkness and light divide the c'ourse^of time, and 
oblivion shares with memory great part even of our 
living beings ; we slightly remember our felicities, and 
the smartest strokes of affliction leave but short smart 
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upon us. Sense onclureth no extremities, and sorrows 
(]esln\v us or thoniselvcs. To weep into stones are 
fables. Afflietions induce callosities, miseries are 
slip})ei’v, or fall like snow ui)on us, which', notwith- 
standing, is no iin happy stujndity. To be ignorant of 
evils to come, and forgetful of evils past, is a merciful 
provision in nature, whereby we digest the mixture of 
oui* few aiid e\il days, and our delivered senses not 
lelapsing into cutting rememVuanees, our sorrows 
are not k(‘pt raw by ibe edge of r(‘p(*tilions ’. 

'rin- g<KKl knigbt thus makes much comfort out of 
our ]>liysieal weakness. But something may be done 
in a very dinVrent direction, namely by spiritual 
strength. By elevating and purifying the sorrow, we 
may take it nioic out of matter as it were, and so feel 
less the loss of what is material about it. 

Th(' (Uher st)rn»ws of the atTeetions which may pro- 
dtu'e despair, are those in which the affections are 
wounded, as jt'akujsv, love unrequited, friendship 
i'ctrayed, and th<* like. As, in des])air from remorse, 
rile whole life seems to be involved in one action; so, 
m thf‘ despaii' W(‘ are n(»w' considering, the wdiole life 
appi^ai's to be ^llut up in the one un}U’opitious affection. 
V et human nature, if fairly^ treated, is too large a thing 
to be suj)])ressed into desj)air by one affection, how'ever 
jKUent, We might imagine that if there w'ere any- 
thing that would rob life of its strength and favour, it 
is (hunestie unha[ipiness. And yet how' numerous is 
tb(‘ hami of tho.s(‘ whom we know’ to have been emi- 
ntmrly utdiappy in some tiomestic relation, but whose 
lives have been full of vigorous and kindly action, 
indeed the culture of the w'orld has been largely carried 
on by ftueh nu n? As long as there is life in the plant, 
though it be sadly pent in, it will grow tow'ards any 
opening of light that is left for it. 

WORLDLY TROUBLE 

9 

This appeal's too mean a subject for despair, or, at 
leasts unworthy of having any remedy, or soothing, 
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thought out of it. Whether a man lives in a large 
room or a small one, rides or is obliged to walk, g(*t3 a. 
plenteous dinner every day or a sparing one, do not 
seem matters for despair. But the truth is, that woi idly 
trouble, such, for instance, as loss of fortune, is seldom 
the simple thing that poets wcnild persuade us. 

The little or the inuoh she gave is rjiiietly rosiginvt. 

Content with poverty my si»ul f ni tn. 

And virtue, though in rags, will keep nu‘ wann. 

So sings Dryden, paraphrasing Horace, but eacli of 
them, w'ith their knowledge of the world, cross-ques- 
tioned in prose, could have told us liow the stings of 
fortune really arc felt. The truth is, that fortune is Tint 
exactly a distinct isolated thing which can !>(> taken away 
— ‘ and there an end *. But mueli has to be severed, 
with undoubted pain in the operation. A man mostly 
feels that his reputation for sagacity, often his honour, 
the comfort too, or supposed comfort, of others arc 
embarked in his fortunes. ^lere sloieism, and resolves 
about fitting fortune to one's self, not one^ self (<» 
fortune, though good things enough in tiunr way, will 
not always meet the whole of th♦^ case. And a man 
who could bear personal distress of any kind witii 
Spartan indifference, may suffer liimsclf to be occi- 
whelmed by despair growing out of worldly trouble. 
A frequent origin of such despair, as, indeed, of all 
despair, (not by any means excluding despair from 
remorse,) is pride. Let a man say to himself, ‘ I am 
not the perfect character I meant to be ; tliis is not the 
conduct I hod imagined for myself ; these are not the 
fortunate circumstances I had always intended to bo 
surrounded by *, Let him at once adpait that he is on 
a lower level than his ideal one ; and then see what is 
to be done there. This seems the best way of treat- 
ing all that part of worldly trouble whi^h consists of 
sell-reproval. We scarcely know of any outward 
lif 3 continuously pros|f6toud : fand a very dull one it 
would be :) why should we expect the inner life to be 
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one course of unbroken self-improvement, either in 
prudence, or in virtue ? 

Before a man gives way to excessive grief about the 
fortunes of his family being lost with his own, he should 
think whether he really know's wherein lies the welfare 
of others. Give him some fairy power, inexhaustible 
])ur.scs or magic lamps, not, however, applying to the 
mind ; and see whether he could make those whom 
he would favour, good or happy. In the East, they 
have a proverb of this kind. Happy are the children of 
t hose fathers wlio go to the evil one. But for anything 
tJiat our western experience shows, the proverb might 
he reversed, and, instead of running thus, happy are 
the sons of those who have got money anyhow, it 
might he, happy are the sons of those who have failed 
in getting money. In fact, there is no sound proverb 
to he made about it cither way. We know nothing 
about the matter. Gur surest influence for good or 
•‘vil over others is through themselves. Our ignorance 
of what is physically good for any man may surely 
prevent anything like despair with regard to that part 
<'f the. fortmies of others dear to us, which, as wo think, 
is hound up witli our own. 


MOKBTJ) VIEWS OF KELiaiOX 

As religion is the most engrossing subject that 
<’au be presented to us, it will be considered in all 
states of mind and by all minds. It is impossible 
hut that ilie most hideous and perverted views of 
religion must arise. To combat the particular views 
which may be .supposed to cause religious despair, 
would he too theological an undertaking for this 
<^say. One thing only occurs to me to say, namely, 
that the lives and the mode of speaking about them- 
selves adoptiN;! by the founders of Christianity, 
afford the best contradiction to religious melancholy 
thftt I believe can be met with. 
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NATIVE MELANCHOLY 

There is such a tlung. Jacques, witlioul the ‘ sundry 
contemplation ’ of his travels, or an\^ ‘ simples ’ to 
‘ compound * his melancholy from, would have ever been 
wrapped in a " most humorous sadness It was 
innate. This melancholy may lay its votaries open to 
any other cause of d<vspair, but haviiif? m<AstJy some 
touch of philosophy, (if it be not absolutely morbid) 
it is not unlikely to preserve them from any extremity. 
It is not acute, but chronic. 

It may be said in its favour that it tends to make 
men indifferent to their own fortunes. Put then the 
sorrrow of the world presses more deeply upon them. 
With large open hearts, the untowardneSvS of things 
present, the miseries of the pavSt, the misc^hief. stupidity 
and error which reign in the w'orkJ, at times almost 
crush your melancholy nuai. Still, out of their sadness 
may come their strengtli, or, at least, the host dirt.-ction 
of it. Nothing, perhaps, i?» lost : not ev(‘n siii— mtjch 
less, sorrow. 


Ellesmkue. I am glad you have ended as you 
have ; for, previously, you seemed to make too nuieli 
of getting rid ofeall distress of mind, J always liked 
that passage in Philip van Artevddf*, where Father 
John says : 

lie tlmt ]afjk.g tiino to mourn, lacks iimo t>i rufud. 

Eternity m<mrns ibal. 

You have a better memory than 1 have ; how docs 
it go on ? 

Milverton. 


*Tis an ill euro 

For lifo*8 worst ills, to havo no iirno to*fe<?l thorn., 
Where sorrow’s hold intrusivs and turncsd out. 
There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
aught that dignifies liumanity. 
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Still this does not justify despair, which was what 
I was writing about. 

ELLESMKUbJ. Perhaps it was not a just criticism of 
mine. One part of tiie subject you have certainly 
omitted. You do not tell us how much there often is 
of physical disorder in despair. 1 dare say you will 
think it a coarse and unromantic mode of looking at 
things ; but I must confess 1 agree with what Leigh 
Hunt has said somewhere, that one can walk down 
distress of mind — even remorse, ])erhap3. 

Milverton. Yes: I am for the Peripatetics against 
ail other philosophers. 

Ellesmere, liy the way there is a passage in one 
of Flazlitt’s essays, I thought of while you were read- 
ing, about remorse and religious melancholy. He 
speaks of mixing up religion and morality ; and then 
goes on to say, that Calvinist ic notions have obscured 
and prevented self-knowledge b 

(dvc mo the essay— there is a passage I want to look 
at. This comparison of life to a mountain stream, the 


^ 'riici w'hiclj must hove 1 >hmi alliidt'd to is this, 

‘ riiij siru'tup of Calvinism, wliicli allow of no modiiim 

hjtw.M'ii pfiMio and roptobation, and doom man to ctornal 
inmislimoiit for every breach of the moral law, as an equal 
'>ffonc() a^'fiitist inlinito truth and justice, proceed (like the 
]»ara(loxii:al d«)ctrine of the Stoics) from^aking a lialf-viow 
«»l this stibjoct, and considering man os amenable only to the 
dictates of his tinders tan ding and his conscience, and not 
exousabl ' from tiio temptations and frailly of human ignor- 
am.'o and jaission. The mixing np of religion 'and morality 
together, or the making us accouiitablo for every word, 
t lu)ught. or action, under no less a responsibility than our 
everlasting future welfare or niisi^ry, has also added incal- 
(iulably to the difliculties of self-knowledge, has suporin- 
diKjed a, violent a«i(i spurious state of fooling, and made it 
almost impossible to distinguish the boundaries between the 
true and false, in judging of human conduct and motives. 
A religious man is afraid of looking into the state of hia 
soul, lest at ti\e same time ho should reveal it to heaven ; 
a-nd tries to pcirsuado himself that by shutting his eyes to 
his. true character and feelings, they will remain a profound 
secret, both hero and heiv^after ’. 
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rocks brought down by it being the actions, is too 
much worked out. When we speak of similes not going 
on four legs, it implies, 1 think, that a simile is at best 
but a four-legged animal. Xow' this is almost a centi- 
pede of a simile. I think I have had the same thought 
as yours here, and I have compared the life of an indi- 
vidual to a curve. You l)oth smile. Now I thouglit 
that Dunsford at any rate would be pleased with tins 
reminiscence of college daj^s. But to proceed with mv 
curve. You may have numbers of the points, through 
w'hioh it passes, given ; and yet know' nothing of flic 
nature of the curve itself. See, now, it shall })ass 
through here and there, but how' it will go in the inter- 
val, what is the law of its being, we know not. Bnt 
this simile would be too mathematical, I fear. 

Milverton. I hold to the centipede. 

Ellesmere. Not a word lias Dunsford said all tins 
time, 

Dunsford. 1 like the essay. 1 was not criticising 
as wo went along, but thinking that, perha]>s, tlie 
greatest charm of books is, that we, s(*e in them tlmt 
other men have sufficed what we hav(\ Some souls 
we ever find who could have respondt'd to all our agony, 
be it what it may. This at least robs misery of its 
loneliness. 

Ellesmere. On the other hand, the charm of intci - 
course with our fellows, when w'e are in sadness, is that 
they do not reflect it in any way. Each ke(^]>s his ow n 
trouble to himself, and oft-en pretending to tliink and 
care about other things, comes to do so for the, time. 

Dunsford. Well, but you might choose books 
which would not niflect your troubles. 

Ellesmere. But the fact of haying to make a 
choice to do this, does away, perhaps; with soAio part 
of the benefit: whereas, in intercour.se with living 
men, you take what you find, and you find that neither 
your trouble, nor any likeness of is absorbing other 
people. But this is not the whole : the truth 
]S» ^ life and impulses of other men are catching : 
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you Ccannot explain exactly how it is that they take you 
out of yourself. 

Mii.verton. No man is so confidential as when he 
is addressing the whole world. You find, therefore, 
more comfort for sorrow in books than in social inter- 
course. I mean more direct comfort ; for I agree with 
what Ellesmere says about society. 

Ei.lesmerk. Tn comparing men and books, one 
must always remember this important distinction — 
that one can ]mt Ihe books down at any time. As 
Macaulay says, ‘ Plato is never sullen. Cervantes is 
never jK'iulant. Demosthenes never comes unseason- 
ablv. Dante never stays too long’. 

Besides, one ean manage to agree so 
wed, iiiUdleetually, with a book ; and intellectual 
diiTcrenci's are the source of half the quarrels in the 
wo id. 

Ki-t-KSMicta:. .Fudieious shelving ? 

VEirroN. »Judicic»us skipping will nearly do. 
Now wlien one’s friend, or one's sedf, is crotchety, 
dogniiitie, or disputation.^, one cannot turn over to 
another day. 

Eia.KSMKUic. Don’t go. Dunsford. Here is a 
r»assage in the essay I nuNxnt to have said something 
about — * why should xve expect the inner life to be one 
course of unbroken self-improvement ’•etc. — You recol- 
lect ? Well, it Y)uts rae iu mind of a conversation be- 
tween a complacent })oplar and a grim old oak, which 
I overheard the other day. The poplar said, that it 
grew up quite straight, heavenwards, that all its 
branches pointed the same way, and always had done 
so. Tuniing to the oak, which it hatl Ixjen talking at 
before for some ^me, the poplar went on to remark, 
that it 3id not wish to say anything unfriendly to a 
brother of the forest, but those warped and twisted 
branches seemed to show strange struggles. The tall 
thing ooncluciod its oration by saying, that it grew up 
very fast, and that when it had done growing, it did 
not sufi'er itself to be made into huge floating engines 

F.O* 1> 
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of destruction. But different trees liad different 
tastes. There was then a sound from tlio old oak, Iik(^ 
an ‘ ah or a ‘ whew or, perhaps, it was only tlu* 
wind amongst its resisting branches : and the gaunt 
creature said that it had had ugly winds from without 
and cross-grained impulses from within ; that it kn(‘w 
it had thrown out awkwardly a branch lu'n* aiid a. 
branch there, Avhich would never come quitii right 
again it feared ; that men workc'd it up, sometimes tor 
good and sometimes for evil — but that at any 7 ai(* 
it had not lived for nothing. The poplar Ix'gaii agait» 
immediately, for this kind of tree can talk for eviu*, but 
I patted the old oak ap])rovingly and went on. 

Milverton. VVV,1I, your trees divide tlieir dix tiuiNt 
somewhat Ellesmcrieally : th(*y do not talk with thr 
simplicity La Fontaines would: but then* a goo<i 
deal in tliern. Th(‘y nr(' not altogether sappy. 

Ellksmekk. I really thought of tins fabi • «»f uou ' 
the other day as [ was ])awsing tlu* poplar at, tiu^ end 
the valley, and J detenninc'd to give it you on f b* hot 
occasion. 

Di^NSFORD. I llOfx*. Kllesniere, yui ilo tin! inteiul 
to put sareastie notions into the sap oi our Itxa-' here 
abouts. 'rhero’.s enough of sareastu in \ou to 
a whole fon'st. 

Ellesmkrk. Ounsffu'd is afraid of what, Uie Hir:. 
may say to the <*ountry gentltuium, ond wiieth/w ihey 
will be able to answer tlumi. 1 will be eai’«*(u! oot to 
make the trees too elever. 

Milverton. Let us go and try it* wo ean liear any 
more forest talk. 1'’he wimls, shaped iijto \ oi<*( })y 
the leave.s, say many things to us at all titues. 



CHAPTER IV 

In the course of our walk Milverton promised to read 
tbi^ f(j!lowin<' essay (ui Keereation the next day. I 
have no noU) of anything that was said before the 
reiuling. 


R ECREAI'IOX 

'Pms sul»j(‘et has not had tlie thought it merits. It 
se'‘jns trivial, it coaeerns some hours in the daily 
lih^ »>f each of us ; hut it is not connected with any 
>ul)j<;et of human grandeur, and we are rather ashamed 
of it. ^Schiller has some wise, but liard, words that 
ni.ilo to it. Ho pt'ieeives the f)re-eminenco of the 
(heek.^ who could do many things. Jfe finds that 
im)dorn men nrv. units of great nations ; l)ut not great 
units themsel v(‘s. And tliere is some room for this 
reasoning of his. 

Our jm)di'rii system of division of labour divides 
wits also, 'riie more necessity there is, therefore, for 
tinding in recreation .something to expand men’s inteU 
iigijiice. Tlu‘i’0 are intellectual pursuits almost as 
much divided as jhn inaking : and many a man goes 
t hrough some intellectual process, for the greater part 
of his working hours, which corresponds with the mak- 
ing of a pin’s hcJld. Must there not be some danger of 
a general contraction of mind from this convergence 
of attention upon something very smaP, for so consider- 
able a portiDn of a man’s life ? 

What answer can cwiiization give to this ? It can 
say that greater results are worked out by the modem 
35 
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syste^m : that though each man is doing less himself 
than he might have done in former days, he sees greater 
a^d better things pocomijlished : and that his thoughts, 
not bound down by his petty occupation, travel over 
the work of the human family. There is a great deal, 
doubtless, in this argument ; but man is not altogetlior 
an intellectual recipient. is a ciuistructive animal 
also. It is not the knowledge that you can pour into 
him that will satisfy him, or enal)i(? him to work out his 
nature. Tie must sec things for himself; la* must 
have bodily work and intellectual work dilTorciit from 
his bread-getting work; orliornns thcclangerof btvom 
ing a contracted pedant with n poor mind and a si( kly 
body. 

I have seen it quoted from Aristotle, that the end 
of labour is to gain leisure. [i is a great saying. W'e 
have in modern times a totally wioiig view f>f the 
matter. Noble work is a noble thing, ))ul not all work. 
Most people seem to think tliat any business is in It- 
self something grand ; that t^) bo intensely (unplov' d, 
for instance, about something whieli has no truth, 
beauty, or usefulness in it, wliicb make^ no man happier 
or wiser, is still the perfection of human cnch^avoui-, sf« 
that the w'ork be intensts It is the intensity, not I hi' 
nature, of the work, that 101311 j>raise. A"ou see tlic 
extent of this feeling in little things. People are so 
ashamed of being caught for a moment idle, that if 
you come upon the most industrious servants or Avork- 
men whilst they arc standing looking at something 
which interests them, or fairly resting, they move off 
in a fright, as if they were proved, by a moment’s rcla x- 
ation, to bo neglected of their work. Vet it is the 
result that they should mainly he judged by, and to 
which they should appeal. But amongst all classic's, 
the working itself, incessant working, is the thing 
deified. Now what is the end and ob;^ect of most 
work ? To provide for animal wants. ^Not a con- 
temptible thing by any means, btit still it is not all in all 
with mam Moreover, in those cases where the pres- 
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sure of bread-getting is fairly past, we do not often 
find men’s exertions lessened on that account. There 
enter into their minds as motives, ambition, a Icve of 
hoarding, or a fear of leisure, things which, in modera- 
tion, may be defended or even justified, but which are 
not so peremptorily and upon the face of them excel- 
lent, that they at once dignify excessive labour. 

The truth is, that to work insatiably requires much 
less mind than to xrork judiciously, and less courage, 
than to refuse work that cannot be done honestly. 
For a hundred men whose appetite for work can be 
driven on by Vi^nity, avarice, ambition, or a mistaken 
notion of advancing tlieir families, there is about one 
who is tlesiroiis of expanding his own nature and the 
nature of others in all directions, of cultivating many 
pursuits, of bringing himself and those around him in 
conta(?t with the u?uv<‘rsc in many points, of being a 
Jiia-n and not a nuudiine. 

It may scorn as if the preceding arguments were 
directed ratlier against excessive work, than in favour 
of reenMtion. But the first object in an essay of this 
hind should be to bring down the absurd estimate that 
is often formed of mere work. Wliat ritual is to the 
formalist, or contemplation to the devotee, business 
is to the man of the world. He thinks lie cannot be 
doing wrong as long as ho is doing tluU. 

No doubt hard work is a groat police agent. If 
everybody were worked from morning till night and 
then carefully locked up, the register of crimes might 
be greatly diminished. But what would become of 
Jiuman nature ? Where would be the room for growth 
in such a system of things ? It is through sorrow and 
mirth, plenty an*i need, a variety of passions, circum- 
stances, and temptations, even through sin and misery, 
that men’s natures are developed. 

Again, there are people who would say, * Labour is 
not all ; we do not object to the cessation of labour — 
§ mere provision for bodily ends ; but we fear the 
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lightness and vanity of what you call rc(M cation Do 
these people take liccd of the swiftness of thought — 
of the impatience of thought ? What will the great 
mass of men be thinking of, if they arc taught to shun 
amusements and the tliouglits of amusement 'i If any 
sensuality is left open to them, they will think of that. 
If not sensuality, then avarice, or ferocity for ‘the caus(* 
of God as they would call it. Peot)l(' vho have Jiad 
nothing else to amuse them, have been very apt to 
indulge themselves in the exeit(‘meni of j)erseciiting 
their fellow-creatures. 

Our nation, the northern jiart of it esnecially, is given 
to believe in tlie sovereign eflieacy f)f (]uln(‘.ss. To h(' 
sure, diilness and soIhI vice an' apt to go hand in 
hand. Rut then, according to our notions, dulncs.-^ is 
in itself so good a thing — almost a rcIiguV>n. 

Now, if ever a people required to he amustid, it is 
we sad-hearted Anglo-Saxons. Ib*avv eaters, hard 
thinkers, often given up to a peculiar melancholy of 
our o’s\Ti, with a climate that for montlis togeflier wouM 
frowm away mirth if it could “-many of us with vciv 
gloomy thoughts about our hereallcr'- if ever th(T(' 
were a people who should avoid increasing thoii* dul- 
ness by all W'ork and no play, we are that ]K-ople, 

‘ They took their pleasure sadly says Fioissai t, ‘ aftcj 
their fashion’. •We need not ask of what nation 
Froissart was speaking. 

There is a theory which has done singular nn’s^ hit f 
to the cause of recreation and t»f general oiiltivatioji. 
It is that men cannot excel in tuore things thatt one ; 
and that if they can, tliey had better be (piiet about it. 

‘ Avoid music, do not cultivate art, be not known to 
excel in any craft but your own says many a worldly 
parent, thereby laying the foundation of a narroA\', 
greedy character, and destroying means ()f happiness 
and of improvement which success, or even real excel- 
lence, in one profession only cannot give. TJiis is, 
indeed, a sacrifice of the end of living for the means. 
Another check to recreation is the narrow way in 
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which people have hitherto been brought up at schools 
and colleges. The classics arc pre-eminent works. 
To acquire an accurate know ledge of them is an admir- 
al)k‘ discipline. Still, it would be woll to give a youth 
but few of these great works, and so leave time for 
various arts, accomplishments, and knowledge of exter- 
nal things exemplified by other means than books. 
If this cannot be done but by overworking, then it 
liad better not be done ; for of all things that must be 
avoided. Rut surely it can be done. At present, 
many a man who is vei'sed in Creek metre, and after- 
wards full of law reports, is childishly ignorant of 
nature. Let him walk with an intelligent child for a 
morning, and the c*hild will ask him a hundred ques- 
liojis about sun, moon, stars, plants, birds, building, 
tai iniug, and the like, to which he can give very sorry 
answeis, if any. Or, at the best, he has but a second- 
hand acquaintance with nature. ]\lcn’s conceits are 
iiis main knowledge. Whereas, if he had any pursuit 
« onueeled AA'ith nature, all nature is in harmony with it, 
is brought into his presence by it : and it affords at 
oiaa* cultivation and recreation. 

F>ut. indiq'endently of tliose cultivated pursuits 
w hi(fh form a high order of recreation, boyhood should 
never pass without the boy’s learning several modes 
of recreat ion of the humbler kind. A parent, or teacher, 
s('!dom (Joes a kinder thing by the child under his care, 
t han when he instructs it in some manly exorcise, some 
|>ursuit connected with nature out of doors, or even 
some dcunestic game. In hours of fatigue, anxiety, 
sickness, or worldly ferment, such means of amusement 
ma y didight the grown-up man w hen other things would 
fail. 

An iitdirect acf vantage, but a very considerable one, 
attendant upon various modes of recreation is, that 
they provide opportunities of excelling in something 
to boys and ftien who are dull in things which form the 
staple of education. Jt boy cannot see much difference 
between the nominative and the genitive cases — still 
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less any occasion for aorists — but he is a good hand at 
some game or other ; and he keeps up his self-respect 
and the respect of others for him, upon his prowess in 
that game. He is better and happicronthat account. 
And it is well, too, that the little world around him 
should know that excellence is not all of one form. 

There are no details about recreation in this essay, 
the object here being mainly to show the worth of 
recreation ; and to defend it against objections from 
the over- busy and the over-strict. The sense of tlie 
beautiful, the desire for comprehending nature, the 
love of personal skill and prow^ess, arc not things im- 
planted in men merely to be absorbed in producing and 
distributing the objects of our most obvious animal 
W'ants. If civilization required this, civilization would 
be a failure. Still less, should we fancy that we are 
seiwing the cause of godliness, w'hcn we are discoui ag- 
ing recreation. Let us be hearty in our pl(*aMn<\s, a.s 
in our work, and not think that the gracious Being vho 
has made us so open-hearted to delight, looks with dis- 
satisfaction at our enjoyment, as a hard hiskinasler 
might, who in the glee of Ins slaves could see only a 
hindrance to their profitable working. And with 
refrence to our individual cultivation, wc may remem- 
ber that we are not here to promote incaIcuIa!)lo 
quantities of laws physic, or manufa(;tured goods, but 
to become men : not narrow pedants, but wdde-sceing, 
mind- travelled men. Who are the men of. history to 
be admired most ? Those whom most things became : 
who could be weighty in delmto^ of much device in 
council, considerate in a sick-room, genial at a feast, 
joyous at a festival, capable of discourse with many 
minds, large-souled, not to be shrivollei^ up into any one 
form, fashion, or temperament. Their contemporaries 
would have told us, that men might have various accom- 
plishmenta and hearty enjoyments, and not for that be 
the less effective in business, or less active in bonevo- 
l^ce. J. distrust the wisdom of asceticism as much as 
I do tliat of sensuality : Simeon Btylites ho less than 
Sardanapi^us. 
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Ellesmebe. You alluded to Schiller at the begin- 
ning of the essay : can you show me his own words ? 
I have a lawyer’s liking for the best evidence. 

MrLVEBTON. When we go in, I will show you some 
passages which bear me out in what I have made him 
say — at least, if the translation is faithful K 

Ellesmere. 1 have had a great respect for Schiller 
ever since I hoard that saying of his about death. 
‘ Death cannot be an evil, for it is universal’. 

Dunsfokd. Very noble and full of faith. 

Ellesmere. 'I’ouching the essay, I like it well 
enough ; but, perhaps, people will expect to Hnd more 
about recreation itself : not only about the good of it, 
but what it is, and how it is to be got. 

Milverton. I do not incline to go into detail about 
the uiatt(3r. 'Pho ol.»jeot was to say something for the 


^ Tins nno <»f tho pas.'>ages which Milvortmi afterwards 
read t'> us. 

‘ 'ri)us, liowovor lAiu'h may ho paiuoil for tho world as a 
i>y this I'ra^rmoiitary cultivation, it is not to be denied, 
tliat th(' individuals v homit befalls, arc cursed for the benefit, 
of the world. An ntliUnic frmu<*, it is true, i.s fashioned 
hy ^^yiiinastie e\{.‘reiH!ja, but a form of bcaiuty only by free 
atnl uiiifonn a«'tion. Just so the exertions of single talents 
can <?reato extraordinary men iiidoeil, luit happy and 
ptH’foet nieu only by their uniform temperature. And in 
what relation should w <3 stand then to the past and coming 
ages, if the cultivation of human nature made necessary 
siich a saerilico ? Wo should have been the slaves of human- 
ity, ami drudged for her century after century, and stamped 
upon our mutilated natures the huiniliating traces of our 
bijudage - that the coming race might nurse its moral 
hoalthfnlucss in blLssful lolsnro, and unfold the free growth 
of its humanity ! 

‘ But can it he intended that man should neglect himself 
for any parttciili’,r design ? Ought nature to deprive us by 
its d< 5 sigu of a poifeotion, wdiich reason by its own pre- 
scribes b) 113 ? Then it must bo false that the development 
of single faculties makes the sacrifice of totality necessary ; 
or, if indeed the law of nature presses thus heavily, it be- 
comes us to restore by a higher art, this totality in our 
nature wdiich art has dc|troyed’. — The Philoeophical and 
^siheticnl Lexers and Eesays of Schiller translated by 
J. Weiss, pp. 74 , 76. 
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respectability of recreation, not to write a eliapter of a 
book of sports. People must tind out their own ways 
of amusing themselves. 

flLL£SM£R£. I Will tell j^ou what is the paramount 
thing to be attended to in all amusements — that they 
should be short. ^Moralists are ah\ays talking al)ont 
* short-lived ’ pleasures : Avould that th(‘y were ! 

OrNSFORD. Hesiod told the world, some two thou- 
sand years ago, how much greater the half is than the 
W'hole. 

Ellesmkrf.. 1 )inner-gi v(‘rs and ma nagers of t hen t res 
should forthwith be inade aAvare of that fact. What 
a sacrifice of good things, and of tlie ]>ati(.'nee and 
comfort of human lieings, a cumbrous nuKh-rn diniwr 
is ! 1 always long to get up ami walk about. 

DrNSFORl). Do not talk of modern dinners. 'J'bink 
what a Roman dinner must lune la c'ii. 

Milverton. Veiy true. It has always -tnuk me 
that there is soiiudhing <{uite military in ib«- sensual- 
ism of the Romans — an * arbiter bil eiidi ' eiiosen, and 
the whole feast moving on with fearful faxcision and 
apparatus of all kinds, (‘orne, cemu', tiu' woijd's im- 
proving, Ellesmere, 

Ellesmere. Had tlie Jtomans public dinners V 
Answer me that. Imagine a Rrmian, At hose theijrv at 
least of a dinner was that it was a thing ff>r r^ijoyment , 
whereas W’c often look on it ns a eontinuation of tiie 
business of the day, 1 say, imagine a Homan giixling 
himself up, literally girding him.^elf up. to make an 
after-dinner speech. 

Milverton. I mu.st allow" t hat is rat her a ba rl m i o u s 
practice. 

Eixesmebe. If charity, or politics, cannot he done 
without such things, I supiiose they ^ re useful in their 
way ; but let nobody ever imagine that they are a 
form of pleasure. People smearing each other over 
with stupid flattery, and most of the cbmpany licing 
in of receiving some ccfmpiiment which should 

oblige them to speak ! 
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Ditnsfori). I should have thought, now, that you 
would always have had something to say, and therefore 
that you would not be so bitter against after-dinner 
speaking. 

Ellesmeke. No ; %vhen I have nothing to say, I 
can say nothing. 

]\In.vp:KT()N. Would it not be a pleasant thing, if 
rich j>eo])le would ask their frkmds someliincs to public 
aniusoiiicnts — order a play for them for instance — or 
at any rate provide some manifest amusement ? They 
might occasionally, with great advantage, abridge the 
expense of their dinners, and tinow it into other chan- 
nels of hospitality. 

Ellksmkre. Ah, if th(‘y would liave good acting 
j*1 their houses, that would Ik‘ very delightful ; but I 
cannot say tliat the being taken to any j)Iace of public 
ar)insenient would much delight me. By the way, 
.MiIv**vton, wliat do you say of theatres in the way of 
iver(*ati()n ? This d(‘eline of the drama, too, is a thing 
you must liave tlunight about : let us hear your notions. 

MiLVKitroN. [ think one of the causes sometimes 
assigned, that reading is more spread, is a true and an 
imjKu tant one ; but, otherwise, 1 fancy that the present 
deelim* of the drama depends upon very small things 
which might be rennedieci. As to a love of the drama 
going out of the human heart, 1 bat is all nonsense. Put 
it at the low'<*sf, what a great pleasure it is to hear a 
good play read. And, again, as to serious pursuits 
unfit t iiig men for dramatic entertainments, it is quite the 
ct>ntrary. A man, vearied with care and business, 
Mould lind more change of ideas with less fatigue, in 
seeing a good play, than in almost any oilier way of 
amusing himseit. 

l>U]S'SFO»i>. \^^iat are the causes then of the decline 
of the drama ? 

Milverton. In England, or rather in London, — 
for London iS England for dramatic purposes ; in 
London, then, theatridlil arrangements seem to bo 
framed to drive away people of sense. The noisome 
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atmosphere, the difficult approach, the over-size c£ 
the great theatres, the intolerable length of perform- 
ances. 

Ellesmere. Hear I hear ! 

IVIiLVERTON. The crowding together of theatres in 
one part of the town, the lateness of the hours 

Ellesmere. The folly of the audience, who al- 
ways applaud in the wrong place 

Dunsford. There is no occasion to say any more ; 
I am quite convinced- 

MiLVERToy. But these annoyances need not be. Ihiild 
a theatre of moderate dimensions ; give it great facility 
of approach ; take care that the performances never 
exceed three hours ; let lions and dwarfs ]>ass by with- 
out any endeavour to get them within the^ walls ; lay 
aside all ambition of making stage waves which may 
almost equal real Ramsgate waves to our coekiuy ap- 
prehensions, Of course there must be good j)layors 
and good plays. 

Ellesmere. Now we come to the part of ITaiulei. 

Milverton. Good players and good x>lays are both 
to'^be had, if there were good demand for them. But 
I was going to say, let there bo all these tilings, osijec. i- 
ally Jet there be complete ventilation, and the theatric 
will have the moat abundant success. Why, that one 
thing alone, the villainous atmosphere at most public 
places, is enough to daunt any sensible man from going 
to them. 

Ditnspobd. There sliould be such a choice of plays 
— not merely Charaberlaiii-clipt — as any man or any 
woman could go to. 

Milverton. There should be certainly, but how is 
such a choice to be made, if the peop/e who cop Id regu- 
late it, for the most part, stay away. It Is a dangerous 

S tigt the better classes leaving any great source of 
usement and instruction wholly, or greatly, to the 
less refined classes. 

DtnstsvoBB. I must cozdess it is. 

Gfreat pfUrt of your axgumeats apply to musical as 
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well as to theatrical entertainments. Do you find 
similar results with respect to them ? 

Milverton. Why, they are not attended by any 
means as they would be, or made w^hat they might 
be, if the objections I mention were removed. 

Dunsford. What do you say to the out-of-door 
entertainments for a town population ? 

Milverton. As I said before, my dear Dunsford, 
T cannot give you a cliapter of a ‘ Book of Sports ’. 
There ought, of course, to be ])arks for all quarters of 
t he town : and I confess it would please me better to see 
in holiday times and hours of leisure, hearty games 
going on in these parks, than a number of peoi)le saunt- 
ering about in uncomfortably new and unaccustomed 
clotlies. 

Ellesmere. Do you nob see, l>unsford, that, like a 
cautious oHicual man, ho does not want to enter into 
small details, which have always an air of ridicule ? 
lie is not. prepared to pledge himself to cricket, golf, 
foot -hall, or prisoner's bars : but in his heart he is mani- 
hstlya young Englander — without the white waist- 
C(.>at. Nothing would jficose him better than to see in 
large letters on one of those advertising vans, ‘Great 
match ! Victoria Park ! ! Eleven of Fleet Street 
against tin? cloven of SatTron Hill ! ! ! ’ 

Milverton. Well, there is a great deal in the spirit 
of young England that 1 like very much, indeed that 
I respect, 

Ei.lesmere. I should like the Young England 
jKirty better myself if I were quite sure there was no 
connexion between them and a clan of sour, pity- mon- 
goring people, who wash one away with eternal talk 
about the contrast between riches and poverty ; with 
whom a pdor man is always virtuous ; and who would, 
if they could, make him os envious and as discontentedi 
as possible. 

Milverton. ® Nothing can be more strikingly in 
contrast with such thirikers than young England. 
Young Englanders, according to the best of their 
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theories, ought to be men of warm sympathy with all 
classes. There is no doubt of this, that very seldom 
does any good thing arise, but there comes an ugly 
phantom of a caricature of it, which sidles up against 
the reality, mouths its favourite w ords as a third-rate 
actor docs a great part, under-mimics its wisdom, over- 
acts its folly, is by half the world taken for it, goes some 
way to suppress it in its own time, and, perhaps, lives 
for it in history. 

Ellesmere. Well brought out tliat metaphor. l)ut 
I don’t know that it means more than, that the ibilowcrs 
of a system do in general a good deal to eor’riipt it, oi- 
that when a great principle is worker! into human atfairs, 
a considerable accretion of human folly and falseness 
mostly grows round it : w hich things some of us had a 
suspicion of befon*. 

Dun.seori). To go hack to th(‘ subjr‘ct. What 
would you do for country aniusemr ntv's, Milverton ? 
That is what concerns me, \oi4 krmw. 

MlLVKRTr)N. Athletic amus<*m<‘!its go f)n naturall\ 
here; do not require so much tostming as in t(>\\u^. 
The commons must be carr^fully kef)t ; 1 have quite 
aCobbettian fear of their being taken aw ay from us un- 
der some plausible pretext or other. Well, thf*u, it 
strikes me that a gn^at deal might Ui done to promoli' 
the more rcliricd pleasures of life amongst our rural 
population. I hope we shall live to see nmny of Huh 
lah’s pupils playing an important part in this way. 
Of course, the founrhition for these tilings may lx\st l)<‘ 
laid at schools ; and is being laid in some places, 1 am 
happy to say. 

Ellesmere. Humph, music, sipg-st>ng 1 
IdlLVEBTON. Don’t you observe, Dunsford, that 
irhen Ellesmere wants to attack us, and does not ex- 
actly see how, he mutters to himsjlf sarcastically, 
sneering himself up as it weyo to the attack 1 
Eixesmebs. You and Dunsford are Jboth wild for 
muedo, from barrel-organs upwards. 
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Milverton. I confess to liking the humblest attempts 
at melody. 

Dunsford. I feel as Sir Thomas Brovue tells us 
he felt, that ‘ even that vulgar and tavern music, which 
makes one man merry, another mad, strikes in me a 
deep fit of devotion and a profound contemplation of 
the first composer. There is something in it of divinity 
more than the ear discovers : it is an hieroglyphical 
aiul shadowed lesson of the whole world, and creatures 
of God : such a melody to the ear, as the whole world 
well understood, would alTord the understanding.’ 

Milverton. A })ropos of music in country places, 
when T was going about last year in the neighbouring 
county, I saw such a pretty scene at one of the towns. 
They had got uj) a band whieh played once a week in 
the evening. Tt was a beautiful summer evening, and 
the window of my room at the inn oveilooked the open 
space they Jmd eliosen for their performances. There 
was the great m«'ui of the neigh bouiiiood in his carriage, 
looking as if he eanie ]>artly on duty, as well as for 
pleasure, iiien there were burly tradesmen, w'ith an 
air of (juict satisfaction, sauntering about, or loaning 
against railings. Some were no doubt critical — thought 
that Will Miller <lid not play as well as usual this even- 
ing. VViir.s young wife, avIio had come out to look 
again at him in his band dress (for the band had a uni- 
form), thought diirerenth’. Little boys broke out into 
imaginary polkas, having some distant reference to the 
music ; not without grace though. The sweep was 
pre-eminent ; as if he w ould say, ‘ Dirty and sooty as I 
am, [ have a great deal of fun in mo. Indeed what 
would Afay-day be but for mo ! * Studious little boys 
of the free school, ay green, grasshopper-looking, walked 
about as boys knowing something of Latin. Here 
and there w'ent a couple of them in cliildish loving way> 
with their arn]^ about each other’s necks. Matrons 
and shy young maidens |at upon the doorsteps near. 
Many a meity laugh fiilled up the interludes of music. 
And when ev^ng came softly down upon us, the band 
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finished with ‘ God save the Queen the little circle of 
those who would hear the last note moved off, there 
w^as a clattering of jshutters, a shining of lights through 
casement windows, and soon the only sound to be heard 
was the rough voice of some villager, wiio would have 
been too timid to adventure anything by daylight, but 
now^ sang boldly out as he went homewards. 

Ellesmebe. Very pretty, but it sounds to me some- 
what fabulous. 

Milverton. I assure you 

Ellesmere. Yes, you were tired, had a good dinner, 
read a speech for, or against, the cornlaws, fell aslet^p 
of course, and had this ingenious diearn, which, to this 
day, vou believe to have been a realiiy. I und(‘rstand 
it all. 

Milverton. T wt:1i 1 could have many more such 
dreams. 



CHAPTER V 

Orn lajst con versa lion l)rokc off aTn’uptly on the entrance 
of a visitor ; wo forgot to name a time for our next 
mooting ; and when I came again» 1 found Milverton 
ak»no in his study. JTo was reading Count Rumford's 
essays. 

Dt'NSFOKD. So you ar(‘ reading Count Rumfoi’d. 
What is it that iiitorots you tlicro ? 

Mua’KHTots’. Everytliing ho Avritos about. Ho is to 
nv‘ a delightful writer. He throws so much life into 
all his writings. Whetlior the}^ are about making the 
roost of fooii <.'r fuel, or propounding the bcnelits of 
bathing, or inveighing against smoke, it is that he As ent 
and saw and did and experimented himself, and upon 
himself. His proceedings at Munich to feed the poor 
a.f’<‘ more interesting Uian many a novel. It is surpris- 
ing, l oo, how far he Avas before the AA^orld in all the things 
he gave his mind to. 

Here Ellesmere entered. 

Ellesmere, T lieaid you were come, Dunsford : 
1 hope we shall have an essay to-day. My critical 
faculties have been dormant for some days, and want to 
bo roused a*littlo. Milverton was talking to you about 
C^^ount Bumford when I came in, was he not ? Ah, 
the Count is a great favourite with Milverton when lie 
is doAvn here ; fiut there is a book upstairs, which is 
Milverton’s real favourite just now, a portentous look- 
ing book ; some relation to a blue book, something 

FX. E 
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about sewerage, or health of towns, or public improve- 
ments, over which said book our friend lie?e goes 
into entlnisiasms. I am sure if it could be reduced 
to the size of that tatterdemalion Horace that ho carri(*s 
about, the poor little Horace would be quittj sup- 
planted. 

JMilverton. Now, I must tell you, Dunsford, that 
Ellesmere himself took up this book he talks about, 
and it was a long time before he put it down. 

Ellesmere. Ves, there is something in n'al life, 
even though it is in the unluuoic ])art of it, that 
interests one. 1 mean to get through the book. 

Dunsford. What are we to have to-day for ora- 
essay ? 

Milverton. Let us adjourn to thi' garden, and I 
■will read you an essay on Greatness, if I (;an tind it. 

We w'cnt to our favourite place, and MilvtuTon nvul 
us the following essay. 


GREATNKSS 

You cannot substitute any epithet for great, when y*>u 
are talking of great men. (greatness is not general 
dexterity carried to any extent ; ntir proticienov in any 
one subject of human endeavcair. TIhmv art* Lovat 
astronomers, great scholai’s, grt‘at painters, even great 
poets, who arc very far from great men. (.doatnt'ss 
can do without success, and with it. William is greater 
in his retreats than Marlborough in his victoiies. On 
the other hand, the uniformity of ( aesar’s success does 
not dull his greatness. Greatness is not in the eircu in- 
stances, but in the man. 

What does this greatnass then consist in ? Not in 
a nice balance of qualities, puiposcs, and powers. 
That will make a happyman, a successful man, a man 
always in his right depth. Nor do<?s it consist in ab- 
sence of errors. We need only glance back at any list 
that cazi be made of great men, to be convinced of that. 
Neither does greatness consist in energy, though oft<?n 
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accompanied by it. Indeed, it is rather the breadth 
of the waters, than the force of the current, that we 
look to, to fulfil our idea of greatness. There is no 
doubt that energy acting upon a nature endowed with 
the qualities that wo sum up in the word cleverness, 
and directed to a few clear purposes, produces a great 
effect, and may sometimes be mistaken for greatness. 
Tf a man is mainly bent upon his own advaneement. 
it cuts many a difficult knot of policy for him, and gives 
a force and di.stiuctn(*.ss to his tnode of going on which 
looks grand. The same happens if he has one pre- 
eminent idea of any kind, even though it should be a 
narrow' one. Indeed, success in life is mostly gained 
by unity of purjuise ; whereas greatness often fails by 
reason of its having manifold purposes, but it does not 
cease to be great n(‘ss on that account. 

If gnuitness can be shut up in qualities, it w'ill be 
found to consist in ('ourage and in openness of mind 
and soul. These (jualities may not seem at first to be 
so potent. But see what growth there is in them. 
Th(^ education of a man of open mind is never ended. 
'rh(3n, w'ith o])enness of soul, a man sees sonic w'ay into 
Jill other souls that come near him, feels with them, 
lias th(*ir (.wperieiiee, is in himself a people. Sympathy 
is the universal solvent. Nothing is understood with- 
out it. 'riie oapa(;ity of a man, at least for under- 
standing, may almost be said to vary according to 
his powers of sympathy. Again, wdiat is there that 
can counteract scirislmess like sympathy ? Selfishness 
may be liedged in by minute watchfuhiess and self- 
denial, but it is counteracted by the nature being 
encouraged to groiv out and fix its tendrils upon foreign 
objects. 

The immense rffifect that want of sympathy is, may 
be strikingly seen in the failure of the many attempts 
that hav'e liecn made in all ages to construct the Chris- 
tian character, omitting sympathy. It has produced 
numbers of people walking up and down one harrow 
I>laak of self-restraint, pondering over their own merits 
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and demerits, keeping out, not the world exactly, but 
their fellow-creatures, from their hearts, and caring 
only to drive their neighbours before them on this 
plank of theirs, or to push them headlong. Thus 
with many virtues, and much hard work at the forma- 
tion of character, we have had splendid bigots or 
censorious small people. 

But sympathy is warmth and light too. It is, as it 
were, the moral atmosphere connecting all animated 
natures. Putting aside, for a moment, the largo 
differences that opinions, language, and education 
make between men, look at the innate diversity of 
character. Natural philosophers wore amazed wIkuj 
they thought they had found a newly- created species. 
But what is each man but a creature such as tlui world 
has not before seen ? Then think how ihoy pour 
forth in multitudinous masses, from princes delicately 
nurtured to little boys on scrubby commons or in dai lc 
cellars. How are these people to be understood, to be 
taught to understand, each other, but by those who 
have the deepest sympathies with all ? Tiic^c cannot 
be a great man without large sympathy. Tlicrc may 
be men who play Jf»ud-sounding j>arts in life without 
it, as on the stage, where kings and great people soniv^- 
times enter, Avho are only characters of secondary im- 
port — deputy great men. But the interest and the 
instruction lie with those who have to feel and suffe r 
most. 

Add courage to this openness wo have been con.sider- 
ing : and you have a man who can own himself in the 
wrong, can forgive, can trust, can adventure, can, in 
shorty use all the means that insight and sympathy 
endow him with. 

I see no other essential oharaoteristics in the great- 
ness of nations than there are in thd* greatness of 
individuals. Extraneous circftimstanci^ largely inffu- 
jsnoe as individuals $ tod^i^ake a larger part 
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of the show of the former than of the latter ; as we are 
wont to consider no nation great that is not great in 
extent or resources as well as in character. But of two 
nations, equal in other respects, the superiority must 
belong to the one which excels in courage and openness 
of mind and soul. 

Again, in estimating the relative merits of different 
periods of tlie world, we must employ the same tests 
of greatness that we use to individuals. To compare, 
for instance, the present and the past. What astounds 
us most in the past is the wonderful intolerance and 
cruelty : a cruelty constantly turning upt)n the in- 
ventors ; an intolerance provoking ruin to the thing 
it would foster. The most admirable precepts are 
thrown from time to time upon this cauldron of human 
affairs, and oftentimes they only seem to make it blaze 
the higher. Wo find men devoting the best part of 
tiieir intellects to the invariable annoyance and i)erso- 
v:‘ution of their fellows. You might think, that the 
earth brought forth with more abundant fruitfulness 
in the past than now’, seeing that men found so much 
time for cruelty, but that you read of famines and 
privations which these latter days cannot equal. 
The recorded violent deaths amount to millions. And 
this is but a small part of the matter. Consider the 
modes of justice, the use of torture, for instance. What 
must hav’e been the blinded state of the wise persons 
(wdse for their day), who used torture. Did they ever 
think themselves ‘ what should wo not say ifVe w’ere 
subjected to this ? * Many times they must really have 
desired to get at the truth : and such was their mode 
of doing it. Now, at the risk of being thought ‘ a lau- 
dator * of time pAisent, I would say, here is the element 
of greatness we have made progress in. We are more 
open in mind and soul. We have arrived (some of us 
at least) at^he conclusion that men may honestly 
differ without offence. • We have learned to pity e^h 
other more. There is a greatness in modem toleration 
our ancestc^rs knew not. 
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Then comes the other element of greatness, courage. 
Have we made progress in that ? This is a miK^h 
more dubious question. The subjects of terror vary 
so much in different times that it is difficult to estimate 
the different degrees of courage shown in resisting ihtun. 
Men fear public opinion now as they did in former 
times the star-chamber : and those awful gf)ddess(^s. 
Appearances, are to us what the Fates were to the 
Greeks. It is hardly possible to measure the c*ourage 
of a modern against that of an ancient : but. I am un- 
willing to believe but thatenlightcnment must strengthen 
courage. 

The application of the tests of greatness, as in 
the above instance, is a matter of detail, and of nice 
appreciation, as to the results of which men must he 
expected to differ largely : the tests themselves remain 
invariable — openness of nature to admit the light of 
love and reason, and courage to pursue it. 

Ellesmebe. T agree to your theory, as far as opcui- 
ness of nature is concerned ; but 1 do not much like to 
put that half brute thing, courage, so high. 

Milverton. Well, you eannot have greatness 
without it: you may have well-intentioned peoph‘ 
and far-seeing people ; but if they have no stoutness 
of heart, they will only he shifty or remonstrant, no- 
thing like great. 

Ellesmere. You mean will, not courage. Witlmut 
will, your open-minded, open-hearted man may he 
like a great, rudderless vessel driven about by all u inds : 
not a small craft, but a most uncertain one. 

Milverton. No. T mean both ; both will and 
courage. Courage is the body to will. 

Ellesmere. I believe you are right in that ; but 
do not omit will. It amused me to see how you brought 
in one of your old notions — that this age is not con- 
temptible. You scribbling people are generally on the 
other side. 

Mxlvebton. You malign uek If I must gh i^ ..»iy 
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account for my personal predilection for modern times, 
it consists, perhaps, in this, that we may now speak 
our mind. What Tennyson says of his own land : 

Tho land, wlioro, girt with friend or foe, 

A man may aay tlie thinj; ho will — 

may b- saiil, in some measure, of the age in which we 
live. This is an inexpressible comfort. This doubles 
life. Thes(j things surely may hi^ said in favour of the 
present, age, not with a view to ])ufT it up, but so far 
to encourage (uirselves, as we may by seeing that the 
world does not go r)n for nothing, that all the misery, 
blood, .and toil that have been spent, were not poured 
out. in vain. Gould we have our ancestors again before 
us, would they not rejoice at seeing what they had 
pureliasc'd for us : would they think it any compliment 
10 t hem to <*x t ol their times at the expense of the present, 
and so to inti mate* that their clTorts had led to nothing ? 

Ellksmeke. ‘ I doubt \ as Lord Eldon would 
have said : no, upon second thoughts, 1 do not doubt. 
I feed {issun'cl that a good many of these said ancestors 
yoti arc calling up would be much discomforted at 
lintling that all their sulTcring had led to no sure basis]|of 
persecution of tlie other side. 

Dunseori). I wonder, Plllesmcre, what you would 
iiave done in persecuting times. What escape would 
your sarcasm have found for itself ? 

Milvkrtox. 8ome orthodox way, I dare say. I 
do not think he would have been particularly fond of 
martyrdom. 

Ellesmere. No, I have no taste for making 
torches for tnitl^ or being one : I prefer humane 
darkness to such illumination. At the same time one 
cannot tell lies : and if one had been questioned about 
the incomprehensibilities which men in former days 
were so tierce upon, one must have shown that one 
disagreed with all parties. 

Dunsfobd. Do not say ‘ one ’ : I should not have 
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disagreed with the great Protestant leaders in the 
Reformation, for instance. 

Ellesmere. Humph. 

]VIiLVERTON. If we get aground upon the Reforma- 
tion, we shall never push off again — else would I say 
something far from complimentary to tl;osc Protestant 
proceedings which we may rather hope wt^re Tudoresque 
than Protestant. 

Ellesmere. No, that is not fair. The Tudors 
were a coarse, fierce race ; but it will not do to lay the 
faults of their times upon them only. Loolc at Kiiza- 
Ijeth’s ministers. They had about as much notion of 
religious tolerance as they had of Professor Wlic'.at- 
stone’s telegraph. It was not a growth of that ag(?. 

Milverton. I do not know. You have Cardinal 
Pole and the Earl of Essex, lM:>th tolerant men in the 
midst of bigots. 

Ellesmere. Well, as you said, ]\rilverton, wo shall 
never pusli off, if we onee. get agj’oiind on this subject. 

DunSFORD. 1 am in fault : so 1 will take upon my- 
self to bring you quite away from the l^eformation. 
I have been thinking of that comparison in the t^ssay of 
the present with the pjist. Such comparisons st'oni to 
me very useful, as they best enable us to untlcrstantl 
our own times. And, then, when we liave ascertained 
the state and tendency of our own age, we ought to 
strive to enrich it with those qualities which are com- 
plementary to its own. Now with all this toleration, 
which delights you so much, dear Milverton, is it not 
an age rather deficient in caring about great matters ? 

Milverton, If you mean great speculative matters, 
I might agree with you ; but if you mean w^hat I 
should call the greatest matters, such as charity, 
humanity, and the like, I should ven\;ure to differ with 
you, Dunsford. 

BtJNSFORD. I do not like to see the world indi£ferent 
to great speculative matters. I then leftr shallowness 
and earthhiess. 

li^LyBBTON. It is very difficult to $ay what the 
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world is thinking of now. It is certainly wrong to 
suppose that this is a shallow age because it is not driven 
by one impulse. As civilization advances, it becomes 
more dilliciilt to estimate what is going on, and we set 
it all down as confusion. Now there is not one ‘ great 
antique heart whose beatings wo can count, but 
many impulses, many circles of thought in which men 
arc moving, many objects. J\Ien are not ail in the 
same state of ]3rogress, so cannot bo moved in masses 
as of old. At one time chivalry urged all men — then 
the Church — and the phenomena were few, simple, 
and broad ; or at least they seem so in history. 

Ellksmeue. Very true: still I agree somewhat 
w'ith i')uusford, that men are not agitated as they used 
to be by the great speculative questions. I account 
for it in this way, that the material world has opened 
out iH'.fore us : and we cannot but look at that, and 
must play with it and work at it. I would say, too, that 
philosophy had bccai found out ; and there is some- 
thing in that. Still I think if it w'ero not for the interest 
now attaching to material things, great intellectual 
quosti«)ns, ?iot exactly of the old kind, would arise and 
agitate the world. 

IVliiA'icRTON. There is one thing in my mind that 
may confirm your view. I cannot but think that the 
enlarged view we have of the universe must in some 
measure damp personal ambition. What is it to be 
King, Sheik, Tetrarch, or Emperor, over a bit of a little 
bit. Macbeth’s speech, ‘ we’d jump the life to come ’, is 
a thing a man Avith modern lights, how’ever madly 
ambitious, would hardly utter. 

Dttnsford. Religious lights, Milvertdn. 

Milvertot^^. Of course not, if ho had them ; but I 
meant scientific lights. Sway over our fellow-creatures, 
at any rate anything but mental sway, has shrunk into 
less proportions. . 

ELLSSMSite. I have been looking over the essay* 
I think you may puff in somewhere — that that age 
would probably he the great^t m whioh there was the 
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least difference between great men and the people in 
general : when the former were only neglected, not 
hunted down. 

Milverton. 

Ellesmere. You are rather lengthy here about 
the cruelties to be found in history : but we are apt to 
forget these matters. 

Milverton. They always i^ress upon niy mind. 

Dunsford. And on mine. I do not like to read 
much of history for that very reason. 1 gt^t s(» siek at 
heart about it all. 

Milverton. Ah, yes, history is a stupendous thing. 
To road it is like looking at the stars : we turn away iii 
awe and perplexil3\ Yet then* is some method running 
through the little affairs of man as through tlu* multitu<le 
of suns, seeminglj’^ to us as confused as routed armies In 
full flight. 

Dunsford. Some law of love. 

Ellesmer?:. 1 am afraid it is not in tin* ))ast alone 
that we should be awe-struck with lionors : we. \> ho 
have a slave trade still on earth. Hut, to go back t(; i he 
essay, I like what you nay about th(‘ theory of const niei 
iiig the Christian character without geniality : oid}" 
jrou do not go far enough. You are afraid. lN (>}>le 
are for ever talking, especially you phihinti)nj{>i{'al 
people, about making others hap})^^ I do not kno\v 
any way so sure of making others happj" as of being so 
oneself, to begin with. I do not mean that peo])le. aic 
to be self-absorbed; but they arc to drink in naln rt.^ 
and life a little. From a genial, wisely-developed man, 
good things radiate ; whereas you must allow, Milver- 
ton, that benevolent people are very apt to be one- 
sided and fussy, and not of the SH'cotest temper if 
others will not be good and happy in their way. 

Milverton. That is really not fair. Of course, 
acid, small-minded people, carry their n{.rrow notions 
and their acidity into their benevolence. Benevolence 
is no abstract perfection, j&en will express their 
benevolence according to their other gifts or want of 
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gifts. If it is strong, it overcomes other things in the 
character which wo\ild be hindrances to it ; but it 
must speak in the language of the soul it is in. 

Ellesmeke. Come, let us go and see the pigs. I 
hear them grunting over their dinners in the farmyard. 
I like to see creatures who can be happy without a 
Micory. 
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TriE next time that I came over to Worth A.slitoa it. 
was raining, and I found my friends in the study. 

Well, Dunsford, said Ellesmere, is it not (•omforlnh!i‘ 
to have our sessions hero for once, and to be hxjkin*; o-.i» 
on a good solid English wet day ? 

DtJifSPOBD. Rather a fluid than a solid. But I 
agree with you in thinking it is very comfortable lu*r*\ 

Ellesmere, I like to look upon the backs of IkjoIv 
First I think how much of the owner’s inner !it\; r nd 
character is shown in his books : then perhaps I Avondci 
how he got such a book which seems so remoix^ fnun ail 
that I know of him 

Milvbrtojst, I shall turn my books the w rong side 
upwards when you come into the study, 

Ellesmere. But what amuses mo most is to 
see the odd way in which books get together, especially 
in the library of a man who roads liia books and puts 
them up again wherever there is room. Now hero is 
a charming party: A Treatise on the Steam En<juu> 
between Locke On Ohri^ianity arid Madame de Stael’s 
Corinne, I wonder what they talk about at night when 
we are all asleep. Here is another happy juxta< 
position, old Clarendon next to a modem metaphysician 
whom he would positively loathe. Here is Sadler 
next to MalthU8» and Horsley next to Priestly ; but 
this sort of thing happens most in the^best-regulalcd 
libraries. It is a ohanning reflection for controversial 
writers that their works will be put together on the same 
shelves often betwi^ t^;i|i^^ and that. 
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in the minds of educated men, the name of one writer 
will be sure to recall the name of the other. So they 
go down to posterity as a brotherhood. 

Milverton. To complete Ellesmere’s theory, 
VC may say that all those injuries to books which we 
rlioose to throw upon some wretched worm, are but 
the wounds from rival books. 

Ellesmeke. Certainly. But now let us proceed to 
j»nlish up the weapons of another of these spiteful 
creatures. 

Dunsfojul What is to be our essay to-day, 

-Milverton ? 

MTrA'ERTOx. Fiotion. 

Ellksmeue. Now, that is really unfortunate, 
j'ielioii is just the. subject to be discussed ; no, not dis- 
russed, talked ov'cr, out of doors, on a hot day, all of us 
lying about in easy attitudes on the grass, Dunsford 
w ith Ins gaiters forming a most pietunfsque and prom- 
lignre. But tliere is nothing complete in his 
lit(\ ‘ Surgitamari a liquid ’ : and so we must listen to 
Fiotion in arm cliairs. 


FIC’ITON 

The intluencc of works of fiction is unbounded. Even 
the minds of well-informed people are often more 
stored with characters from acknowledged fiction than 
from history, or biography, or the real life around them. 
Wo dispute about these characters as if they were 
real itics. Their experience is our experience : we adopt 
their feelings, and imitate their acts. And so there 
comes to be something traditional even in the manage- 
nicnt of the passions. Shakespeare’s historical plays 
were the* only history to the Duke of Marlborough. 
Thousands of Greeks acted under the influence of what 
Achilles, or Ulysses did, in Homer. The poet sings 
of the deeds that shall be; He imagines the past : he 
forms the future. 

Yet how surpassingly interesting is real life, when we 
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get an insight into it. Occasionally a great genius 
lifts up the veil of history, and wc sec men who once 
really were alive, who did not always live only in his- 
tory. Or, amidst the dreary page of battles, levies, 
sieges, and the sleep-inducing weavings and unweav- 
ings of political combination, w^e come, ourselves, across 
some spoken or written words of the great actors of the 
time ; and are then fascinated by the life and reality 
of these things. Could you have the life of any man 
really portrayed to you, sun-drawn as it were, its hopes, 
its fears, its revolutions of opinion in each day, its most 
anxious wishes attained, and then, perhaps, crystalliz- 
ing into its blackest regrets, such a work would far 
to contain all histories, and be the greatifst lesson of 
love, humility, and tolerance, that men had e'vcr n‘a(:L 

Now fiction does attempt something like the? abov<‘. 
In history we are cramped by impertinent facts that 
must, how’cver, be set dow’ii ; by theories that must 
be answered ; evidence that must be w'cighed ; views 
that must be taken. Our facts constantly break oif 
just where w’eshould wish to examine them most clos<‘Iy. 
The writer of fiction follows his (’haracteiw into the n*- 
cesses of their hearts. There arc no elosf^d doors for 
him. His puppets have no secrets from th(ur master. 1 
plagues you with no doubts, no half views, no criticism. 
Thus they thought, he tells you ; thus they lookeil. 
thus they acted. Then, with every opportunity for 
scenic arrangement (for though his characters are con- 
fidential with him, he is only as confidential with his 
reader as the interest of the story wull allow^), it is not 
to be wondered at that the majority of readers should 
look upon history as a task, but tales of fiction is a 
delight. 

The greatest merit of fiction is tKo one so ably put 
forward by Sir James Mackintosh : namely, that it 
creates and nourishes sympathy. It extends this 
sympathy, too, in directions where, otherwise, wo 
harcUy see when it would have come. But it may 
be objected that this sympathy is indiscriminate ; 
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and that we are in danger of mixing up virtue and vice 
and blurring both, if we are led to sympathize with all 
manner of wrong doers. But in the first place, virtue 
and vice are so mixed in real life that it is well to be 
somewhat prepared for that fact. And moreover the 
sympathy is nob wrongly directed. Who has not felt 
intense sympathy for Macbeth ? Vet could he be alive 
again, with evil thoughts against ‘ the gracious Dun- 
can ’ ; and could he see into all that has been felt for 
him, would that l)o an oncoiirageinent to murder ? 
The intense pity of wLse j)eople for the crimes of others, 
when rightly repi‘<?.sented, is one of the strongcist anti- 
dotes against crime. Wc have taken the extreme ease 
of sympathy being din‘c*ted towards bad men. How 
oft<Mi has fiction made us sympathize with obscure 
sutftu ing and retiring greatness ; with the world-de- 
spisod, and especially with those mixed characters in 
whom we might, otherwise, see but one colour — with 
Whylock and with Hamlet — with Jeanio Deans and 
with t'laverhouse — with Sancho Panza as well as with 
Don Quixotii ! 

On the other hand, there is a danger of too much 
converse with fiction leading us into dreamland, or 
rather into lubber-land. Of course this ‘ too much 
converse ’ implies large converse with inferior writers. 
Such writers are too apt to make life as they would have 
it for theuLselves. Sometimes also they must make it 
to suit booksellers’ rules. Having such power over their 
puppets, tliey abuse it. They can kill these puppets, 
change their natures suddenly, reward or punish them 
so easily, that it is no wonder they are led to play fan- 
tastic tricks witji them. Now, if a sedulous reader of 
the works of such writers should form his notions of 
real life from thorn, he would occasionally meet with 
rude shocks when he encountered the realities of that 
life. 


For my own part, notwithstanding all the charms of 
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life in swiftly-written novels, I prefer real life. It is 
true that, in the former, everything breaks off round, 
every little event tends to some great thing, every- 
body one meets is to exercise some great influence for 
good or ill upon one’s fate. I take it for granted one 
fancies oneself the hero. Then all one’s virtue is paid 
in ready money, or at least one can draw upon it at the 
end of the third volume. One leaps to remote wealth 
and honour by hair- breadth chances ; and one’s uncle 
in India always dies opportunely. To be sure the 
thought occurs,, that if this novel life could be turned 
into real life, one might be the uncle in India and not 
the hero of the tale. But that is a trifling matter, for 
at any rate one should carry on with spirit somebody 
else’s story. On the whoU\ however, as T said before, 1 
prefer real life, where nothing is tied up juatly, but all 
ill odds and ends, where the doctrine of compensation 
enters largely, where we are often most blamed wlien 
Ave least deserve it, where there is no third volume to 
make things straight, and when* many an Augustus 
marries many a Belinda, and, instead of being hajipy 
ever afterwards, finds that there is a growth of t rials and 
troubles for each successive period of man’s life. 

In considering the subject of fiction, the responsihilily 
of the writers thereof is matter worth pointing out. 
We see clearly enough that historians are to be limited 
by facts and probabilities ; but we are apt to make a 
large allowance for the fancies of wTiters of fiction. 
We must remember, however, that fiction is not false- 
hood.^ If a writer puts abstract yirtu^ into book 
clothing, and sends them upon stilts into the world, ho 
is a bad writer : if he classifies men, aTid attributes all 
virtue to one class and all vice to another, ho is a false 
writer. Then, again, if his ideal is so poor, that he 
fancies man’s welfare to consist in immediate happiness ; 
if he means to paint a great man and paints only a 
grei^y one ; he is a mia^evodb n^ter.: and not the 
less sd, although by ]axnjp%ht ^ 
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audience his coarse scene-painting should be thought 
very grand. He may be true to his own fancy, but he 
is false to nature. A writer, of course, cannot get be- 
yond his own ideal : but at least he should see that he 
works up to it : and if it is a poor one, he had better 
write histories of the utmost concentration of dul- 
ness, than amuse us with unjust and untrue imagin- 
ings. 


Fllbsmerk. T am glad you have kept to the obvi- 
ous things about Fiction. It would have been a great 
nuisance to have had to follow you through intricate 
theories about what fiction consists in, and what are 
its limits, and so on. Then we should have got into 
questions touching the laws of representation generally, 
and then into art, of which, between ourselves, you 
know very little. 

l^UNSFOun. Talking of representation, what do 
you two, who have now seen something of the world, 
think about reprc»sent.alivc government ? 

Ellesmere. Dunsford pliinii)s down upon us some- 
times with awful questions : what do you think of all 
philosophy ? or what is your opijiion of life in general ? 
Could not you throw in a few small (|ue8tions of that 
kind, together with your representative one, and we 
might try to answer them all at once. Dunsford is 
only laughing at us, Milverton. 

Milverton. No, I know what was in Dunsford’s 
mind when he asked that question. He has had his 
doubts and misgivings, when he has been reading a 
six nights* debate (for people in the country I dare say 
do read (hose things), whether representative govern- 
ment is the most complete device the human mind 
could suggest for getting at wise rulers. 

Ellesmerx^ It is a doubt which has crossed my 
mind. 

Milverton. And mme ; but the doubt, if it has 
ever been more than mere petulance, has not had much 

>•0. jp 
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practical weight with me. Look how the business of 
the world is managed. There are a few peojile avIio 
think out things, and a few who execute. The former 
are not to be secured by any device. They are gifts. 
The latter may be well chosen, have often been well 
chosen, under other forms of govi'mment than the re- 
presentative one. I believe that the favourites of 
kings have been a superior race of men. Even a fool 
does not choose a fool for a favourite. He knows bet- 
ter than that : he must have something to Jean against . 
But between the thinkers and the doers, (if, indetMj, 
we ought to make such a distinction,) ivhal a 7i timber oj 
useful links there are in a representative government on 
account of the much larger number t>f jieople admit led 
into some share of government. What g(Mh-ral tiiilti- 
vation must come from that, and what sc'curiiy ! Of 
course, everything has its wrong side : and from thi'^ 
number of people Jet in, there conu‘S dt^elamalion and 
clap-trap, and mob service, whicli i.s much the same 
thing as courtiership was in other times. Hut then, to 
make the comparison a fair one, you must tcik(‘ 
wrong side of any oth(*r form of gov(‘r‘nfnen( tJiat lias 
been devised. 

Dunsfoko. Well, but so mncli power ecnteriiig 
in the low'or liouse of parliainont, and tJie getting into 
parliament being a tiling which is not very inviting to 
the kind of people one would most like to there, 
do you not think that the ablest men ar(‘ k(*pt away 'i 

Milverton. Yes ; but if you make your govern- 
ing body a unit or a ten, or any sma I! nuin ber, how is this 
power, unless it is Argus-eyed, and myriad-minded, 
and right-minded too, to choose the right men any 
better than they are found now 'i ,The great danger, 
as it appears to me, of representative government, is 
lest it should slide dowm from re]>rcsentativc govern- 
ment to delegate government. In mjj opinion, the 
welfare of England, in great^ measure, depends upon 
what takes place at the hustings. If, in the majority 
of instances, there were abject conduct there, electors 
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and elected would be alike debased ; upright public 
men could not be expected to arise from such begin- 
nings ; and thouglitful persons would begin to consider 
whetlicr some other form of government could not 
forthwith be made out. 

Ellesmeke. I have a supreme disgust for the man 
who at the huvstings has no opinion beyond, or above?, 
the clamour round him. How such a fellow would 
have kissed tlie ground before a Pompadour, or waited 
foi- hours in a Buckingham’s ante-chamber, only to 
(?atcii tlie faintest beam of rellected light from royalty. 

But r declare wo Jiave been just like school-boys talk- 
ing alxnit forfus of government, and so on. 

foi'nis of ''ovormiuMit lot fools contest, 

Tlmt vvhLclj is irorftf {uliniiiisterocl is best — 

that is, reprcsoiilalive government. 

.Miia'kk TON'. 1 should not like either of you to fancy 
lr<un what i have been saying about ivpresentative 
g*e. emnuiut, that I do not see the dangers and the evils 
of ir. fn fact, it is a fre(tuent thoiiglit with mo of what 
impoi'lanocj the House, of Lords is at present, and of 
how niiK'h greater importance it might be made. If 
theic, were IVers for iifi*. and official members of the 
House of Cimnnon.s, it would, I think, inee^ jnost of 
our ol)je(^tions, Diinsford. 

I )r:\'.sFOJiJ). 1 sup})t»so I am becoming a- little rusty, 
and disposed to grumble, as 1 grow old : but there is a 
good deal in nu)tlcrn government whicli seems to mo 
vary rude and absurd. There comes a clamour, partly 
reasonable ; power is deaf to it, overlooks it, says there 
is no such thing ; thou great clamour ; after a time, 
power wi'lconies tlmt, takes it to its arms, says that now 
it is loud it is very wise, uishes it had always been clam- 
our itself. 

Ellesmere.* How many acres do you farm, Duns- 
ford ? How spiteful yoj^ are I 

Dunsfoed. I am not thinking of com law alone, 
as you fancy, Master Ellesmere. But to go to other 
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things. I quite agree, Milverton, with what you were 
sa3dng just now about the business of the world being 
carried on by few, and the thinking few being in the 
nature of gifts to the world, not elicited by King or 
Kaiser. 

Milverton. The mill-streams that turn the clap- 
pers of the world arise in solitary places. 

Ellesmere. Not a bad metaphor, but untrue. 
Aristotle, Bacon 

Milverton. Well, I believe it would be much wiser 
to say, that we cannot lay down rules about the highest 
work ; either when it is done, where it will be done, or 
how it can be made to be done. It is too immaicrial 
for our measurement ; for the highest part even ol the 
mere business of the world is in dealing with ideas. 
It is very amusing to observe the misconcc])tions of 
men in these points. They call for what is outwanl, 
can understand that, can praise it. Fussiness and tlu‘ 
forms of activity in all ages g('t great praise. 
Imagine an active, bustling little piwtor under Augus- 
tus, how he probably pointed out Horace to his sori'^, 
as a moony kind of man, whose ways won* nnicli to be 
avoided, and told them it was a weakness in Augustus 
to like such idle men about him instead of men of busi- 
ness. 

Ellesmere, Or fancy a bustling Glasgow merchant 
of Adam Smith’s day, watching him. How little would 
the merchant have dreamt what a number of vessels 
were to bo floated away by the ink in the Professor’s 
inkstand ; and what crashing of axes, and clearing of 
forests in distant lands, the noise of his pen upon the 
paper portended. 

Milverton. It is not only thoc-efTect the still- 
working man that the busy man cannot anticipate, 
but neither can he comprehend the present labour. 
If Horace had told my praetor that 

Abstinuit venero et viito, sudavit et alsit, 

^ What» to write a few lines ! ’ would his pmtorship have 
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cried out. ‘ Why I can live well and enjoy life ; and 
I flatter myself no one in Rome does more business 

Dunsfobd. All of it only goes to show how little we 
know of each other, and how tolerant we ought to be of 
others’ efforts. 

Mii^vebton. The trials that there must be every 
day without any incident, that even the most minute 
household chronicler could set down : the labours 
without show or noise ! 

Ellesmbbk. The deep things that there are which, 
with unthinking people, pass for shallow things, merely 
because they are clear as well as deep. My fable of 
the other day, for instance — which, instead of producing 
any moral effect upon you two, only seemed to make 
you bo til inclined to giggle. 

Milvekton. I am so glad you reminded me of that. 
1, too, lired with a noble emulation, have invented a 
fable since wo last met which I want you to hear. I 
assure you I did not mean to laugh at yours ; it was 
only that it came mther unexpectedly upon me. You 
are not (exactly the person from whom one should ex- 
pect fables. 

Dtjxsfokd. Now for the fable. 

Mit.vertox. There was a gatlioring together of 
creatures hurtful and terrible to man, to name their 
king. Blight, mildeiv, darkness, mighty waves, fierce 
Avinds, Will-o’-the-wisps, and shadows of grim objects, 
told fearfully their doings and preferred their claims, 
none prevailing. But when evening came on, a thin 
mist curled itself up, derisively amidst the assemblage, 
and said, ‘ I gather round a man going to his own home 
over paths made by his daily footsteps ; and he becomes 
at once helpless «,nd tame as a child. The lights, 
meant to assist him, then betray. You find him wan- 
dering, or need the aid of other Terrors to subdue him. 
I am, alone, confusion to him.’ And all the assem- 
blage bowed before the i^ist, and made it king, and set 
it on the brow of many a mountain, where, when it 
is not doing evil, it may be often seen to this day. 
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Dunsford. Well, I like that fable : only I am not 
quite clear about the meaning. 

Ellesmere. You had no doubt about mine. 

Dunsford. Is the mist calumny, Milverton ? 

Ellesmere. No, prejudice, I am sure. 

Dunsford. Familiarity with the things around iis, 
obscuring knowledge ? 

Milverton. I would rather not explain. Each 
of you make your own fable of it. 

Dunsford. Well, if ever I make a fable, it shall hv 
one of the old-fashioned sort, with animals for tin* 
speakers, and a good easy moral. 

Ellesmere. Not a thing nH(uinng the not es ( )f sf ven 
German metaphysicians. 1 must go and talk a lilt l(‘ to 
my friends, the trees, and sec if T can get any ('xplana- 
tion from them. It is turning out a Ixsiiit ifnl day aft « i 
all, notwithstanding my praise of its solidity. 



CHAPTER VII 


Wk met as usual at our old s|)ot on the Icawn for our 
ii(*xt reading. I forget A\liat took place before read- 
ing, except that Ellesmere was very jocose about our 
reading ‘ Fiction ’ indoors, and the following ‘ Novem- 
ber Kssaj'^ as lie called it, ‘ under a jovial sun, and 
with the pow'cr of getting up and walking a^vay from 
each other to any extent 


0\ THF ART OF LI VINO WITH OTHERS 

I'm: llifid for war; the Oilyssey for wandering; but 
wiiereis tlie gr<.*at domestic cx>ic ? Yet it is but com- 
mon filace to say, that passions may rage round a tca- 
tab|{‘, which would not have misbecome men dashing 
at one another in war chariots; and evolutions of 
patience and temper are performed at the fireside, 
worthy to bo comjiared with the Retreat of the Ten 
riioiisand. .Men have worshipped some fantastic 
being for living alone in a wilderness ; but social mar- 
t A’rcloms place no saints upon the calendar. 

VV'e may blind ourseh’^es to it if wo like, but the 
iiatreds and disgusts that there are behind friendship, 
relationship, service, and, indet^d, proximity of all 
Jtinds, is one of the darkest spots upon earth. The 
various relations ^f life, which bring people together, 
eaimot, as wo know, be perfectly fulfilled except in a 
state where there will, perhaps, be no occasion for 
any of themi» It is no harm, however, to endeavour 
to see whether there aretany methods which may make 
these relations in the least degree more harmonious now. 

71 
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In the Rrst place, if people are to live happily to- 
gether, they must not fancy, because they are thrown 
together now, that all their lives have been exactly 
similar up to the present time, that they started exactly 
alike, and that they are to be for the future of the same 
mind. A thorough conviction of the difference of 
men is the great thing to be assured of in social know- 
ledge : it is to life what Newton’s law is to astronomy. 
Sometimes men have a knowledge of it with regard to 
the world in general : they do not expect the outer 
world to agree with them in all points, but are vexed 
at not being able to drive their own tastes and 
opinions into those they live with. Diversities dis- 
tress them. They will not see that there are many 
forms of virtue and wisdom. Vet w’e might as well 
say ‘ Why all these stars ; w'hy this difference ; w^hy 
not all one star ? ’ 

Many of the rules for people living together in peace, 
follow from the above. For instance, nob to inter- 
fere unreasonably with others, nob to ridicule their 
tastes, not to question and request ion their resolves, 
not to indulge in perpetual comment on their procec'd- 
ings, and to delight in their liaving other pursuits 
than ours, are all bascjd ui)on a thorougli per- 
ception of the simple fact, that they are not wo. 

Another rule for living happily with others, is to 
avoid having stock subjects of disputation. It mostly 
happens, when people live much together, that they 
come to have certain set topics, around which, from 
frequent dispute, there is such a growth of angry 
words, mortified vanity and the like, that the original 
subject of difference becomes a standing subject for 
quarrel ; and there is a tendency in^ll minor disputes 
to drift down to it. 

Again, if people wish to live well together, they must 
not hold too much to logib, and suppose that every- 
thing, is to be settled by sufficient reasbh. Dr. John- 
son saw this clearly with re£pard to married people, 
when he said * wretched would be the pair above all 
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names of wretchedness, who should be doomed to 
adjust by reason every morning, all the minute detail 
of a domestic day’. But the application should be 
much more general than he made it. There is no time 
for such reasonings, and nothing that is worth them. 
And when we recollect how two lawyers, or two politi- 
cians, can go on contending, and that there is no end 
of one-sided reasoning on any subject, we shall not be 
sure that such contention is the best mode for arriving 
at truth. But certainly it is not tlie way to arrive at 
good temper. 

If you would be loved «as a companion, avoid un- 
necessary criticism u])on those i\'ith whom you live. 
The number of jieople who have taken out judges’ 
patents for themselves is very large in any society. Now 
it would be hard for a man to live with another wiio was 
ahvays criticising his actions, even if it were kindly 
and just criticism. It w'ould be like living bctwx‘en 
the glasses of a microscope. But these self-elected 
judges, like their prototypes, are very apt to have the 
l)ersoris they judge brought before them in the guise 
of culprits. 

One of the most provoking forms of the criticism 
above alluded to, is that which may be called criticism 
over the shoulder. ‘ Had I been consulted ’, ‘ had 
you listened to me ‘ but you always will *, and such 
short scraps of sentences may remind jnany of us of 
dissertations w^liich we have suffered and inflicted, 
and of which we cannot call to mind any soothing effect. 

Another rule is, not to let familiarity swallow up all 
courtesy. Many of us have a habit of saying to those 
with whom we live such things as we say about strangers 
behind their backs. There is no place, how'over, where 
real politeness is ot more value than where we mostly 
think it would be superfluous. You may say more 
truth, or rather speak out more 2 >lainly, to your associ- 
ates, but not ItfSs courteously, than you do to strangers. 

Again, we must not eKpect more from the society 
of our friends and companions than it can give ; and 
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especially must not expect contrary things. It is some- 
what arrogant to talk of travelling over other minds 
(mind being, for what we know, infinite) : but still we 
become familiar with the upper views, tastes and tem- 
pers of our associates. And it is hardly in man to 
estimate justly what is familiar to him. In travelling 
along at night, as Hazlitt says, we catch a glimpse 
into cheerful-looking rooms with light blazing in them, 
and we conclude, involuntarily, how hapj)y the inmates 
must be. Yet there is Heaven and Itcll in tlioscj rooms, 
the same Heaven and Hell that wo hav<‘ known in 
others. 

There are two great classes of ])r<)motcrs of sot'ial 
happiness, cheerful people, and people who have some 
reticence. The latter are more secure henelits to 
society even than the former. 'J'hey are non-comhic- 
tors of all the heats and animosities .irouiui lliern. 
To have peace in a house, or a family, or any social 
circle, the members of it must he ware of j)assiiig rai 
hasty and uncharitable speeches, which, tht' whoh‘ (d' 
the context seldom being told, is often not ctmveying, 
but creating, mischief. They must bo v(M‘y good 
people to avoid doing this ; for lot human nature say 
what it will, it likes sometimes to look on at a (juai rol ; 
and that, not altogether from ill nut u re, but from a 
love of excitement — for the same reason that (’harhs 
the Second liked to attend the debaUis in the Lords, 
because they were as * good as a piny 

We come now to the consideration of temper, which 
might have been expected to be treated first. But to 
cut off the means and causes of bad temper, is, per- 
haps, of as much importance as any flirect dealing with 
the temper itself. Besides, it is probable that in small 
social circles there is more suffering from unkindness 
than ill- temper. Anger is a thing that those who live 
under us suffer more from than those who live with us. 
But all the forms of ill-humour and sour-sensitiveness, 
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which especially belong to equal intimacy (though 
indeed they are common to all) are best to be met by 
impassivenoss. When two sensitive persons are shut 
up together, they go on vexing each other with a repro- 
ductive irritability^. But sensitive and hard people 
get on well together. The supply of temper is not 
altogether out of the usual laws of supply and demand. 

Intimate friends and relations should be careful 
'vlien t}u‘v go out into the world together, or admit 
otliers to their own circle, that they do not make a bad 
use of (he knowledge which they have gained of each 
other by their intimacy. Nothing is more common 
than this, and did it not mostly proceed from mere 
(arelessncss, it would be sui)erlatively ungenerous. 
Vuu seldom need wait for the written life of a man to 
hear about, his weaknesses, or what are supi)oscd to be 
such, if you know his intimate friends or meet him in 
comjjany with them. 

Lastly, in conciliating those we live with, it is most 
sin-eiy done, not by consulting their interests, nor by 
gi\'ing way to their f»pinions, so much as by not offend- 
ing their tastes. Tlie most refined part of us lies in 


’ Alatlarth' \'ock«T (i«T S.'iussuri’'s maxim about firmiioss 
wiilj cJiililn'ri liaa suggested (ho ahov'o. ‘Co qui plio ne 
ptMit si^rvir il'n()]an, ot l\'nfant vout otro tippuyo. Non- 
il on a besoin, mais il lo closiro, mais sa tondresso 
’’M. «;ouatMrifo irost <ju’a c*o prix. Si voiis Ini faites 

rofft‘1. d’un autro enfant, si vons ]>artagez sos ]>as.su)n8, ses 
vaoillalions contiuncllos, si vons Ini rendoz tons ses mouvo- 
rnt'nts en les nugmentnnt, soit par la contrnrit'd.e, suit par 
un oxeos de complaisanco, il pmirra so sorvir do voua oorame 
d’lm joufjt, mais lyin otro houreux en votro j^resonce ; 
il plonrora, so imitinera, et biontot lo sonv'onir d’un temps 
do d^Bordre ot d’lmmeur so liora avoc votro idoe. Vons 
n’avcz pas 6to lo soution do votro enfant, vons no I’avoz 
p«is pr6serv6 dcicotto fluctuation perpotuollo de la volontd, 
maladio des Stres faibles ot iivr^s a ime imagination vivo ; 
VOU8 n’avez assur6 ni sa pa4x, ni sa sagesso, ni son bonheur,. 
pourquoi vous croirait-il sa indro ? ’ — L' Education Pro- 
gtesBwe, vol. i, p. 228 . 
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this region of taste which is perhaps a result of our 
whole being rather than a part of our nature, and at 
any rate is the region of our most subtle sympathies 
and antipathies. 

It may be said that if the great principles of Chris- 
tianity were attended to, all such rules, suggestions 
and observations as the above would be needless. True 
enough ! Great principles are at the bottom of all 
things ; but to apply them tt> daily life, many little 
rules, precautions, and insights are needed. Such 
things hold a middle place between real life and prin- 
ciples, as form does between matter and spirit ; mould- 
ing the one and expressing the other. 


Ellbsmbbb. Quite right that last pan. Every- 
body must have kno\m really good people, with all 
Christian temper, but having so little Christian pru 
dence as to do a great deal of mischief in socjioty. 

Dunsfoki). There is one case, my dear Milverton, 
which I do not think you have considered : the case 
where people live unhappily together, not from any 
bad relations between each other, but because they 
do not agree about the treatment of others. A just 
person, for instance, who would bear any tiling for 
himself or herself, must remonsti*ato, at the hazard 
of any disagreement, at injustice to others. 

MiLVEKTOjiT. Yes, That, however, is a case to bo 
decided upon higher considerations than those T have 
been treating of. A man must do his duty in the way 
of preventing injustice, and take what comes of it. 

Ellesmere. For people to live* happily ‘together, 
the real secret is, that they should not live too much 
together. Of course you cannot say that : it would 
sound harsh, and cut short the Essay ^together. 

Again, you talk about tastes and * region of subtle 
sympathies and all that. I have observed that if 
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people’s vanity is pleased, they live well enough to- 
gether. Offended vanity is the great separator. You 
hear a man (call him B) saying that he is really not 
himself before So-and-so : tell him that So-and-so 
admires him very much and is himself rather abashed 
before B ; and B is straightway comfortable, and they 
get on harmoniously together, and you hear no more 
about subtle sympathies or antipathies. 

Dltnsfori). What a low view you do take of things 
sometimes, Ellesmere. 

Mri.VKKTON. I should not care how low it was, but 
it is not fair : at least it does not contain the whole 
mailer, lii the very case he has put, there was a 
suhl le em hai rassmont between B and So-and-so. Well, 
now, h^t these i)eoplc, not merely meet occasionally, 
hut beoblig(?dio live together, without any such explan- 
ation as Ellesmere has imagined ; and they will be 
V(‘;y inicomfortable from eauscis that you cannot im- 
pute to vanity. It takes away much of the savour of 
life, to liv'o <'iniongst those with whom one has not any- 
lliing ljk(‘ one’s fair value. It may not be mortified 
vanity, but unsatislied s^'^mpathy, which causes this 
dis(‘omfort, B thinks that the other does not know 
him ; lie fec*ls tliat he has no place with the other. 
When there is intense admiration on one side, there 
is hanlly a care in the mind of the admiring one as 
to what estimation he is held in. But in ordinary 
cases, some clearly defined respect and acknowledg- 
ment of worth is needed on both sides. Sec how 
happy a m/in is in any office or service, who is acknow- 
ledg(id to do something well. How comfortable he 
is with his superiors ! He has his place. It is not 
exactly a satisfaction of his vanity, but an acknow- 
ledgment of his useful existence, that contents him. 
I do not mean to say that there are not innumerable 
claims for acknowledgment of merit and service made 
by rampant vanity and egotism, which claims cannot 
be satisfied, ought not to'be satisfied, and which, being 
unsatisfied, embitter people. But I think your word 
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Vanity will not explain all the feelings we have bt^en 
talking about. 

Ellesmere. Perhaps not. 

Dunsford. Certainly not. 

Ellesmere. Well, at any rate, you will admit 
that there is a class of dreadfully humble people who 
make immense claims at the very time that they a it* 
explaining that they have no (?laims. They say they 
know they cannot be esteemed : they arc well aware 
that they are not wantetl, and so on ; ail the while 
making it a sort of grievance and a claim that they 
not what thej^ know tlumisclves not to be : wh«?ri*as. 
if they did but fall back upon their humility, and k(M‘p 
themselv'es quiet about their deuKuits, tiny would Ik* 
strong then, and in tlu^ir place and happy, doing v\ hat 
they could. 

Milverton. It must be c(»iifes>ed that pf'op'i* 
do make their Jiumility somewhat, ohnoxious. \r\, 
after all, you allow that they know tlaar d.(‘li''icnet'<, 
and they only say ‘ f know I hav(5 not nuieh hi 
mend me, but 1 wish to be loved, m vt riheh sv \ 

PjLLESMERK. Ah, if they only said it a few tiiiies : 
Besides, there is a little envy mixed, up with the 
humility that T mean. 

Dunsford. Travelling is a great trial of peoj lie's 
ability to live together. 

Ellesmere. Yes. Lavater says tiiat you du nfit 
know a man until you have divided an inhci’itaneu u it h 
him ; but I think a long journey with him will d'>. 

Milverton. Well, and what is it in travelling 
that makes people disagree ? Not direct selfisliiK’ss, 
but injudicious management ; stupid regrets, for 
instance, at things not being differaut from what they 
are, or from what they might have boon, if ‘ the other 
route * had been chosen ; fellow-travellers punishing 
each other with each other’s tastes ; ^ getting stock 
subjects of disputation ; laughing unseasonably at each 
other’s vexations and discomWts ; and endeavouring 
to settle everything by the force of sufficent reason. 
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instead of by some authorized will, or by tossing up. 
Thus, in the short time of a journey, almost all modes 
and causes of human disagreement are brought into 
action. 

Ellesmere. I^fy favourite one not being the least 
— overmuch of each other’s company. 

For my part, t think one of the greatest bores of 
companionship is, not merely that people wish to tit 
tastes and notions on you just as they raiglit the first 
pair of ready-made shoes they met with, a process 
amusing enough to the bystamh^r, Imt exquisitely 
uncomfortable to the p(‘rson being ready-shod; but 
that tliey bore you with never-ending talk about 
their pursuits, eviai when they know that you do not 
work in the same groove with them, and that they 
cjMinot hope to make you do so. 

iM’N^ FuKi). Nolxxly can accuse you of that fault, 
El'r^jiuac : 1 rau t r lu'ard you dilates miufii upon any- 
thing tlial interested ytm, thonjh [ have known you 
liavc some pet subject, and to be working at it for 
montlis. Ihit tliis comes of yemr coldttess of nature. 

hujiKSMEUE. Well, it might hear a im)re favourable 
construction. ThU to go back to the essay. It only 
c(mU‘ni]fiaf cs the fact of pcof)Ic living together as 
c(juals, if ]nay so say ; but in general, of course, you 
must add some other relationship or connexion than 
that of jncr\;ly l)cing tf>gcthcr. 

Mua'ektox. I had not overlooked that; but there 
are c(jrtai)i gcncial rul(*s in the matter that may be 
apj)jicd to nearly all relationship, just as T have taken 
that one from Johnson, apfdied by liim to married life, 
about not endeavouring to settle all things by reason- 
ing, and have givey it a general application which, I 
believe, it will IxMr. 

Ei.lesmeke. ’rhero is one thing that I should think 
most often majie women very unreasonable and un- 
j)leasant companions. Oh, you may both hold up 
your hands and eyes, but 1 am not married and can say 
what I please. Of course you put on the proper official 
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look of astonishment ; and I will duly report it. But 
I was going to say that Chivalry, which has doubtless 
done a great deal of good, has also done a great deal 
of harm. Women may talk the greatest unreason out 
of doors, and nobody kindly informs them that it is 
unreason. They do not talk much before clever men, 
and when they do, their words are humoured and 
dandled as children’s sayings arc. Now, I should fancy 
— mind I do not Avant either of you to say that my fancy 
is otherwise than quite unreasonable ~I should fancy 
that when women have to hear reason at home it- must 
sound odd to them. The truth is, you know, we cannot 
pet anything much without doing it mischief, ^'ou 
cannot pet the intellect, any more than the Avill, Avitli- 
out injuring it. Well then, again, if you put peo]ilo 
upon a pedestal and do a great deal of worslii[) around 
them, I cannot think but the Avil! in such ('ascs must 
become rather corrupted, and that- lessons of obedi- 
ence must fall ratherly harshly 

Dunsford. Why, you Mahometan, you Turk of a 
laAvyer — Avould you do aAAviy Avitli all the high tilings 

of courtesy, tenderness for the Aveakcu*, and - 

Milvebtox. No, T see what he means, ajid tliere 
is something in it. Many a Avoman is brought U]) in 
unreason and sclf-Avill from these causes that he has 
given, as many a man from other causes, but there is 
one great corrective that he has omitted, and which 
is, that all forms, fashions, and outward things, have 
a tendency to go doAvn before realities when they come 
hand to hand together. Knowledge and judgment 
prevail. Governing is apt to fall to the right j)erson in 
private as in public affairs. 

Ellesmere. Those who give v^^ay in public alTairs, 
and let the men who can do a thing, do it, are so far 
wise that they know what is to be done, mostly. But 
the very things 1 am arguing against aye the unreason 
and self-will, which being constantly pampered do not 
appreciate reason or just sway. Besides, is there not a 
force in ill-humour and unreason to which you con* 
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stantly see the wisest bend ? You will come round 
to my opinion some day. I do not want though to 
convince you. It is no business of mine. 

Milverton. Well, I may be wrong, but I think*, 
when we come to consider Education, I can show you 
how the dangers you fear may be greatly obviated, 
without Chivalry being obliged to put on a wig and 
gown, and be wise. 

Dunsford. Meanwhile, let us enjoy the delightful 
atmosphere of courtesy, unreasonable sometimes, if 
you like, which saves many people being put dowm 
with the best arguments in the most convincing manner, 
or being w'eighed, estimated, and given way to, so as 
not to spoil them. 

Ellesmere. Do not toll, either of you, what I 
have been saj^ing. I shall alwaj^s be poked up into 
some gaTT(‘t when I come to sec you, if you do. 

Dcnsford. I think the most curious thing, as 
regards jjeople living together, is the intense ignorance 
they sometimes are in of each otlier. Many years ago, 
one or other of you said something of this kind to me, 
and J have often thought of it since. 

Milverton. People fulfil a relation towards each 
other, and they only know each other in that relation, 
especially if it is badly managed by the superior one ; 
but any way the relationship involves some ignorance. 
They perform orbits round each other, each gyi’ating, 
too, upon his own axis, and there are parts of the 
character of each which are never brought into view 
of the other. 

Ellesmere. I should carry this notion of yours, 
Milverton, further than you do. There is a peculiar 
mental relation sodh constituted between associates 
of any kind, which confines and prevents complete 
knowledge on both sides. Each man, in some measure,^ 
therefore, know t# others only through himself. Tenny- 
son makes Ulysses say : • 

I am a part of all that I have seen 

ar.c. Q 
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it might have run : 

I am a part of all lliat 1 hav'o hoard. 

' Dunsford. Ellesmere becoming metaphysical and 
transcendental ! 

Ellesmere. Well, well, we will Nnivc’i these heights, 
and descend in little drops of criticism. There an; 
two or three things you might have ])oinled out, Mil- 
verton. Perhaps you would say t hat 1 hey an' included 
in what you have said, hut I tliink not. You talk of 
the mischief of much comment. each other amongst 
those wdio live togetluT. You miglil have shown, I 
think, that in the case of nesar fritaids and r(‘iation^, 
this comment almost deeju-ns into iiiteifeitmce- ■ at 
least it partakes of that iialure. rihnds aiul rela- 
tions should, therefore, he especially careful to avoid 
needless comments on each otlier. They do just tla* 
contrary. That is oiu* of ihe rt^asojss why tlu'v ufit'n 
hate one another so much. 

Dunsford. Ellesmere ! 

Ellesmere. Protest, if you like, my d(M?’ I c d. 

Dissentient, 

J. Because I wish it wtiv not so. 

2. iie(aiuse J ain sorry that it i>. 

(Sigucfl) l>rNsro>ri>. 

Milverton. ‘Hate’ is too .strong a word. Elles- 
mere; what you say would be liue enough, if you 
would put ‘ are not in sympathy w ith \ 

Ellesmere. ‘ Have a quiet distaste for That 
is the proper medium. Now, to go to another matte r. 
You have not put the case of over-managing peopl<‘, 
who are tremendous to live with/ 

Milverton. I have spoken about ‘interfering 
unreasonably with others *. 

Ellesmere. That does not quii3 convey what 
1 mean. It is when the manager and the managee are 
both of the same mind as to the thing to be done ; but 
the former insists, and instructs, and suggests, and 
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foresees, till the other feels that all free agency for him 
is gone. 

Milverton. It is a sad thing to consider hew much 
of their abilities people turn to tiresomeness. You 
sec .a man who would be very agreeable if he were not 
so observant : another who would bo charming, if he 
wore deaf and dumb : a third delightful, if he did not 
vex all around him with superfluous criticism. 

Ellesmere. \ bit at me that last, I suspect. But 
T shall go on. You liavo not, I think, made enougli 
merit of indejiendenee in companionship. If I were to 
ymt into an aphorism what I mean, I should say, 
'rhose who depend wholly cn companionship, are the 
worst coLn])anions, or* thus : Those deserve companion- 
ship who can do without it. There, Mr Aphorizer 
General, what do you say to that ? 

.MtiiVEJtToN’. Very good, but 

Of course a ‘but’ to other people’s 
aphorisms, as if every aphorism liad not buts innumer- 
able. We critics, you know, cannot abide criticism. 
Wo do all the criticism that is needed ourselves. I 
wonder at the prosnm|)tion sometimes of you wretched 
authors. But, to jrroceed. You Jiave not said any- 
thing about the mischief of superfluous condolence 
amongst poo])Ie who live togetlier. I flatter myself 
that I could condole anybody out of all peace of mind. 

Milverton. All depends upon whether condolence 
goes with the grain, or against the grain, of vanity, 
r know what you mean, however : For instance, it is 
a very absurd thing to fret much over other people’s 
courses, not considering the knowledge and discipline 
that there is in any course that a man may take. And 
it is still m(j<e aheiird to be constantly showing the 
people fretted over, that you are fretting over them. I 
think a good deal of what you call superfluous condo- 
lence would c9me under the head of superfluous criti- 
cism, ^ 

Ellesmere. Not altogether. In companionship, 
when an evil happens to one of the circle, the others 
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should simply attempt to share and lighten it, not to 
expound it, or dilate on it, or make it the least darker. 
The person afflicted generally apprehends all the black- 
ness sufflciently. Now, unjust abuse by the world is 
to me like the howling of the wind at night when one 
is warm within. Bring any draught of it into one’s 
house though ; and it is not so pleasant. 

Dunsfobd. Talking of companionship, do not 
you think there is often a peculiar feeling of home where 
age or infirmity is ? The arm-chair of the sick, or 
the old, is the centre of the house. They think, per- 
haps, that they are unimportant ; but all the house- 
hold hopes and oares flow to them and froni them. 

JVIlLVERTON. I quite agree with you. What, you 
have just depicted is a beautiful sight, especially when, 
as you often see, the age or infirmity is not in t he least 
selfish or exacting. 

Ellesmebe. Wc have said a great deal about the* 
companionship of human beings : but. upon my word, 
we ought to have kept a few words for our dog fj icnds. 
Rollo has been lolling out his great tongue, and lo(»king 
wistfully from face to face, as wt? each began our lalk. 
A few minutes ago ho was quite concerned, tliinking 1 
was angry with you, when I would nob lot you ‘ but ’ 
my aphorism. I am not sure which of tlic three I 
should rather go out w’alking with now : J )unKford, 
Rollo, Milverton. The middle ^no is the safest i’om- 
panion. I am sure not to get oitt of iiumour wit.lr him. 
But I have no objection to try the whole three : only 
I vote for much continuity of silence, tis we have had 
floods of discussion to-day. 

Dunsfobd. Agreed 1 

Ellesmebe. Come, Rollo I yoyi may bark now, 
as you have been silent, like a wise dog, all the morn- 
ing. 



CHAPTER VIII 

It was arranged, during our walk, that Ellesmere should 
come and stay a day or two with me, and see the 
neighbouring catliedral which is nearer my house than 
Milv'erton*s. The visit over, I brought him back to 
Worth Ashton. Milverton saw us coming, walked 
down the hill to meet us, and after the usual greetings, 
l>egan to talk to Ellesmere. 

IMiiiVKBTON. vSo you have been to sec our cathedral. 
1 say ‘ our for when a cathedral is within ten miles 
of us, we feel a property in it, and are ready to do battle 
ff)r its architectural merits. 

Er.LKSMRRK. You know I am not a man to rave 
about cathedrals. 

MirA'EK’roN. 1 certainly do not expect you to do 
so. To nio a cathedral is mostly somewhat of a sad 
sight. You have Grecian monuments, if anything so 
misplaced can be calle(i Grecian, imbedded against and 
cutting into, gothic pillars ; the doors shut for the 
greater part of the day ; only a little bit of the building 
used ; beadledom predominant ; the clink of money 
here and there ; whitewash in vigour ; the singing 
indifferent ; the sermons not indifferent but bad ; and 
some visitors from London forming, perhaps, the most 
important part of the audience: in fact the thing 
having become a show. We look about, thinking when 
piety filled ovary comer, and feel that the cathedral 
is too big for the Religion ^hich is a dried-up thing that 
rattles in this empty space. 

Elxjbsmehis. This is the boldest simile I have heard 
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a long time. My theory about cathedrals is very differ- 
ent, I must confess. 

Dunsford. Theory ! 

Ellesmere. Well, ‘ theory ’ is not the ^vo^d I 
ought to have used — feeling then. My feeling is, liow 
strong this creature was, this worship, liow beautiful, 
liow alluring, liow complete : but tJiere was sornetliing 
stronger — truth. 

Milverton. And more beautiful ? 

Ellesmere. Yes, and far more Ix'autiful, 

Milverton. Doubtless, to the free spirits wlio 
brought truth forward. 

Ellesmere. You are only saying this, Milverton, 
to try what I will say: but des])ite of all senliuien- 
talities, you sympathise with any eiuanfi]>alioiv of the 
human mind, as T do, howi'ver mucli tlu* meagieiu ss 
of Protestantism may be at times distastc^ful 1<» you. 

Milverton. I did not say i was anxious i o go hacK , 
Certainly not. But what Dunsford ? Let us sit 
down on this stile and hear what lie has to say. 

Dunsford. I cannot talk with 3011 about this suh 
ject. If I tell you of all th«^ merits (as they s(‘eu» 
me) of the Church of England, you will both |)iek vliai 
I say to piecfjs, whereas if J leave you to light ou, oim- 
or the other will avail himself of those /irguiuenis mji 
which our church is based. 

Milverton. Well, Dunsford. yoxi an^ very canditi, 
and would make a complete diploma t isl : tm t h - 1 el 1 i rig 
being now pronounced (rather late in the day) t ht' vvvy 
acme of diplomacy. But do you not own that our 
cathedrals are sadly misused ? 

Dunsford. Now, very likely, if more were made 
of them, you, and men who think liVe you, would begin 
to cry out ‘ superstition ’ ; and would instantly" turn 
round and inveigh against tho uses which you now, 
perhaps, imagine for cathedrals. , 

Milverton, Well, one never can answer for one's 
self ; but at any rate, I do n6t see what is the meaning 
of building new churches in neighbourhoods where 
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there are already the noblest buildings suitable for the 
same purposes. Is there a church religion, and is there 
a cathedral religion ? 

Ellesmere. You cannot make the present fill the 
garb of the past, Milverton, any more than you could 
make the past fill that of the present. Now, as re- 
gards the very thing you arc about to discuss to-day, 
if it be the same you told us in our last walk — cduca- 
T ion : if you are only going to give us some institution 
foi' it, I dare say it may be very good for to-day, or for 
this generation, but it will have its sere and yellow leaf, 
and there Avill be a time Avhen future Milvertons, in 
sentimental mood, will moan over it, and wish they 
had it and all that has grown up to take its place at 
tlie same time. .But all this is what I have often heard 
you way yourself in other words. 

l)i\N\SKOKi>. This is very hard doctrine, and not 
<iuite sound. J think. In getting the now gain, W'O 
always sjuu’iiiee sonu^t hing, and wo should look with 
^()iiu‘ |)it)us regard to what w as good in the things which 
an* [)ast. That good is generally one wdiich, though 
it may not lx*, (-(pial to the present, would make a most 
^ alual>l(‘ siipphaticnt to it. 

Mn.vi:KTov, I would try and work in the old good 
thing with tlu^ new, not as patelnvork though, but mak- 
ing t he new t liing grow out in such a way as to embrace 
th(' old advantage. 

Eij.ESMEiii:. Woll, we must have the essay before 
we branch out into our philosophy. Pleasure after- 
wards, r. will not say what comes first. 

EDUCATION 

JhiE word education is so large, that one may almost 
as well put ‘ world or ‘ the end and object of being 
at the head of an essay. It should, therefore, soon be 
declared what such a heading does moan. The word-, 
education suggests chiefly to some minds what the state 
can do for those whom they consider its young people — 
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the children of the poorer classes : to others, it presents 
the idea of all the training that can be got for money at 
schools and colleges, and which can bo fairly accom- 
plished and shut in at the ago of one and twenty. This 
essay, however, will not be a treatise on government 
education, or other school and college education, but 
will only contain a few points in reference to the general 
subject, which may escape more methodical and en- 
larged discussions. 

In the first place, as regards government education, 
it must be kept in mind that there is a danger of its 
being too interfering and formal, of its overlying pri- 
vate enterprise, insisting upon too much uniformity, 
and injuring local connexions and regards. Educa- 
tion, even in the poorest acceptation of the w'ord» is a 
great thing ; but the harmonious intercourse of differ- 
ent ranks, if not a greater, is a more difficult one ; and 
we must not gain the former at any considerable sacri- 
fice to the latter. 

There is another point connected with this brantih 
of the subject, which requires, perhaps, to be noted. 
If government provision is made in any case, might it 
not be combined with private payment in other cases, 
or enter in the way of rewards, so as to do good through- 
out each step of the social ladder ? The lowest kind 
of school education is a power, and it is desirable that 
the gradations of this power should correspond to other 
influences which we know to be good. For instance, 
a hard-working man saves something to educate his 
children ; if he can got a little bettor education foi- 
them than other parents of his own rank for theirs, it 
is an incentive and a reward to him, and the child’s 
bringing up at home is a thing whiqh will correspond 
to this better education of school. In this there arc 
the elements at once of stability and progress. 

These views may possibly seem too refined, but at 
any rate they require consideration, 

f. 

The next branch of the subject is the ordinary educa- 
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tion of young persons not of the poorest classes, with 
which the state has hitherto had little or nothing to 
do. This may be considered under four heads : re- 
ligious, moral, intellectual, and physical education. 
With regard to the first, there is not much that can 
be put into rules about it. Parents and tutors will 
naturally be anxious to impress those under their 
charge with the religious opinions which they themselves 
hold. In doing this, however, they should not omit to 
lay a foundation for charity towards people of other 
religious opinions. For this purpose, it may be re- 
quisite to give a child a notion that there are other 
creeds besides that in which it is brought up itself. 
And, especially, let it not suppose that all good and wise 
people are of this church or chapel. However desir- 
able it may appear to the person teaching, that there 
should be such a thing as unity of religion, yet as the 
facts of the world are against his wishes, and as this is 
the world wliich the child is to enter, it is well that the 
child should in reasonable time be informed of these 
facts. It may be said in reply that history sufficiently 
informs children on these points. But the world of the 
young is the domestic circle ; all beyond is fabulous, 
unless brought home to them by comment. The fact, 
therefore, of different opinions in religious matters 
being held by good people should sometimes bo dwelt 
upon, instead of being shunned, if we would secure a 
groundwork of tolerance in a child’s mind. 

INTBLLECTITAL EDUCATION 

In the intellectual part of education, there is the abso- 
lute knowledge to be acquired: and the ways of acquir- 
ing knowledge to be gained. The latter of course form 
the most important branch. They can, in some mea- 
sure, be taught. Give children little to do, make much 
of its being acdhrately done. This will give accuracy. 
Insist upon speed in learning, with careful reference to 
the original powers of the pupil. This speed gives the 
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habit of concentrating attention, one of the most valu- 
able of mental habits. Then cultivate logic. Logic 
is not the hard matter that is fancied. A young per- 
son, especially after a little geometrical training, may 
soon be taught to perceive where a fallacy exists, and 
whether an argument is well sustained. It is not, how- 
ever, sufficient for him to be able to examine sharply 
and to pull to pieces. He must learn how to build. 
This is done by method. The higher branches of method 
cannot bo taught at first. But yon may begin by 
teaching orderliness of mind. Culloeting, classifying, 
contrasting and weighing facts, are some t>f tlu^ pro- 
cesses by which method is taught. When those four 
things, accuracy, attention, logic and motho<l are at- 
tained, the intellect is fairly furnished with its instru- 
ments. 

As regards the things to be taught, tlu'V will vary 
to some extent in eacdi ag(*. Thc^ g<MJerai emirso of 
education pursiiexi at any particular time juay mvt be 
the wisest by any moans, and greatn(‘ss will <»v(‘rioafi 
it and neglect it, but the mass of men may go ruo?'o 
safely and comfortably, if not with the slrtsauj, at 
least by the side of it. 

In the choice of studios, too much deforoncM; sh^iuld 
not be paid to the bent of a young poison's mind. 
Excellence in one or two things wliich may have, lakon 
the fancy of a youth, (or Avhich really may siiil. hits 
genius) will ill compensate for a oomxiloto ignorance of 
those branches of study wliich are very repugnant (o 
him ; and which are, therefore, not likely to bi* hsiriP 
when he has freedom in the choice of his studios. 

Amongst the first things to be aimed at in the intel- 
lectual part of education, is variety of pursuit, A 
human being, like a tree, if it is to attain to perfect 
symmetry, must have light and air given to it from all 
quarters. This may be done without making men 
superficial. Scientific method may be Acquired with- 
out many sciences being leanit. But one or two great 
branches of science must be accurately known. So, 
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too, the choice works of antiquity may be thoroughly 
appreciated without extensive reading. And passing 
on from mere learning of any kind, a variety of pursuits, 
even in wliat may be called accomplishments, is emin- 
ently serviceable. Much may be said of the advan- 
tage of kec'.ping a man to few pursuits, and of the great 
things done thei-el)y in the making of pins and needles. 
Tint in tliis niatt(*r, we arc not thinking of the things 
that are to be done, but of the persons wdio are to do 
tlioin. Not woaltli but men. A number of one-sided 
mc'i may rnake a great nation, though 1 much incline 
to doubt that ; but such a nation will not contain a 
number of gr(?at men. 

Tbe v(M*v adv’antage that Hows from division of 
labour, and tlu^ probable consequence that men’s 
fullin' bread-gelling pursuits Avill be more and more 
snbdividetl, and, therefore, limited, make it the more 
’K'cessary llmt a man should begin life with a broad 
iiasis of inl(‘iesl in itiany things which may cultivate 
i.is faculties and develop his riiilure. This multifari- 
nnsu-.'ss of ]>uTsuit is neeiled also in tbo education of the 
oonr. ( 'ivilizatioii has made it easy for a man to bru- 
tali/.i; liimself: how is this to be counteracted but 
by endowing bim with many pursuits w'hich may dis- 
iraft bim from vice ? It is not that kind of education 
wliirb leads to no eniploymeiit in after life, that will 
<lo b.)ttj(j! v/itli vice. Hut when education enlarges the 
field of li bidong good pursuits, it becomes formidable 
to Hu- soufs worst cne/uies, 

:M() It.V L E DUCATIOX 

In consicbTiug inci|^*;il education, avc must recollect that 
thcrii ai‘o*three agents in this matter — the child himself, 
the influence of Jiis grown-up friends, and that of his 
contemporaries. All that his grown-up friends tell him 
in the way of experience, goes for very little, except in 
palpable matters. The;f talk of abstractions which he 
cannot comprehend : and the * Arabian Nights ’ is a 
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truer world to him than that they talk of. Still, though 
they cannot furnish experience, they can give motives. 
Indeed, in their daily intercourse with the child, they 
are always doing so. For instance, truth, courage and 
kindness are the great moral qualities to be instilled. 
Take courage, in its highest form — moral courage. If 
a child perpetually hears such phrases (and especially 
if they are applied to his own conduct), as ‘ what people 
will say *, ‘ how they will look at you *, ‘ what they will 
think *, and the like, it tends to destroy all just self- 
reliance in that child’s mind, and to set up instead an 
exaggerated notion of public opinion, the greatest 
tyrant of these times. People can see this in such an 
obvious thing as animal courage. They will avoid 
over-cautioning children against physical dangers, 
knowing that the danger they talk much about will 
become a bugbear to the child which it may never get 
rid of. But a similar peril lurks in the application of 
moral motives. Truth, courage and kindness arc likely 
to be learnt, or not, by children, according as they hear 
and receive encouragement in the direction of t}3e«ic 
pre-eminent qualities. When attempt is made to 
frighten a child wdth these worldly maxims ‘ What will 
be said of you ? ’ ‘ Are you like such a one ? ’ and such 
things, it is meant to draw him under the rule of grown- 
up respectability. The last thing thought of by the 
parent or te*acher is, that such maxims will bring iho 
child under the especial guidance of the most unscru- 
pulous of his contemporaries. They will use ridiou le and 
appeal to their little world which will be his world, and 
ask, * what will be said ’ of him. There should be some 
stuff in him of his own to meet these awful generalities. 

PHYSICAI. BDtrCATION 

The physical education of children is a very simple 
matter, too simple to be mu<j^ attended to, without 
great perseverance and resolution on the part of those 
who care for the children. It consists, as we all know. 
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in good air, simple diet, sufficient exercise and judicious 
clothing. The first requisite is the most important 
and by far the most frequently neglected. This neglect 
is not so unreasonable as it seems. It arises from pure 
ignorance. If the mass of mankind knew what scientific 
men know, about the functions of the air, they would be 
as careful in getting a good supply of it as of their 
other food. All the people that ever were supposed to 
die of poison in tbe middle ages, and that means nearly 
everybody whose death wfis worth speculating about, 
are not so many as those who die j)oiso!ied bj^ bad air 
in the course of any given year. Even a slightly noxious 
thing, which is constant, aflecting us every moment 
of the (lay, must- have a considerable influence ; but the 
air wc breathe is not a thing that slightly affects us, 
but one of the most important elements of life. More- 
over, children arc tlic most affected by impurity of air. 
W(^ need n<^t weary ourselves with much statistics to 
ascertain this. One or two broad facts will assure us 
of it. In Nottingham there is a district called Byron 
Ward, ‘ the densest and worst-conditioned quarter of 
the tovTi ’. A table has been dlade by Mr Hawksley 
of the mortality of equal populations in different parts 
of the town : 

‘ On comparing the diagram No. 1, relating to Park 
Ward, with the diagram No. 7, relating to Byron W'ard, 
it will bo seen that tlio heavier pressure of the causes 
of mortality occasions in the latter district such an 
undue destniction of early life, that towards 100 deaths, 
however occurring, Byron Ward contributes 50 per 
cent, more of children under five years of age than the 
Park Ward, for the former sends 60 such children to an 
early grave, \v liilo tjje latter sends only 40 

Mr Hawksley, the former witness alluded to, goes 
on to say : 

^ See HeoUh 9f Towtis Report^ vol. i, p. 336. A similar 
^ult may be deduced frotn a similar table made by the 
Rev. J, Olay of Preston. Soo the same Report and vol.. 
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‘ It has been long known that, with increase of years, 
up to that period of life which has been denominated 
the second childhood, the human constitution beeomc‘s 
gradually more resistful, and as it were, slowly liard- 
ened against the repeated attacks of those more aeut(‘ 
disorders incident to an inferior degree of sanitary 
civilization, by wliich large portions of an infant popu- 
lation are continually overcome and rapidly s\\'ept aw ay. 
From the operation of these and more extraneous in- 
fluences of a disturbing character, an infant ])opulat iou 
is almost entirely exempted : and on this ar‘( nnn1, it 
is considered that an infant po 2 >uIation (.‘onstitiites ns it 
were a delicate barometer, from which we ma.y tleriv(» 
more early and more certain indications of tlic pro'<(‘nct; 
and comparative force of local causes of uiorl.dii v and 
disease than can be obtained from the nioi(‘ g< i!erai 
methods of investigation usually pursjK.d 

The above evidence is eonfinned hy Mr 'Poynhee : 

* The disease of hydrocephalus, or water in the laajn, 
so fatal to children, I find associal(‘d with symptom.' 
of scrofula, and arisihg in abuiulancc' in iIk .m' ciom' 
rooms. I believe W'at<;r in the brain, in tin; cirtss ol 
patients whom T visit, to be almost wholly a scrofulous 
affection 

But supi^osing pcojilc aware of the ncc'cssity foi- good 
air, and therefore for v^etitilalion, wliat is to he dour ? 
In houses in great towns certainly, and I should say 
in all houses, some of the care ami e.\f)enso that arc 
devoted to ornamental w'ork, wliich wlien dom^ is often 
a care, a trouble, an eyesore and a mischief, slionld be 
given to modes of ventilation®, soynd building, abun- 
dantaccessof light, largeness of sleeping rooms and such 
useful things. Less ormolu and tinsel of all kinds in 
the drawing-rooms, and sweeter air in tluj regions above. 

* See Health o/ Towns Report^ vol. i, p, 76. 

*So6 Pr Amott’s letter. CUiima of Labour , p, 282, 
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Similar things may be done for and by the poor ^ 
And it need hardly be said that those people who eare 
for their ehildren, if of any enlightenment at all, will 
care greatly for the sanitary condition of their neigh- 
bourhood generally. At present you will find at many 
a rich man’s door a nuisance which is poisoning the 
atmosphere tliat. his (children are to breathe, but which 
he could entirely cure for less than one day’s ordinary 
expenses. 

1 am a fraid tliat ventilation is very little attended to 
in srliooi-fDonis either for rich or poor. Now it may 
1)(.‘ deliberately said, that there is very little learnt in 
any school-room that, can eonn)ensate for the mischief 
of its luiing learnt in the midst of impure air. This is a 
thing wliich parents must look to ; for the grown-up 
])eo})le in the school rooms, though suffering grievously 
t!iemst?lves from insufficient ventilation, wdll be unob- 
s« rvant- of it In every system of government in- 
spection, ventilation must occupy a prominent part. 

The advantage of simple food for ehildren is a thing 
(hat peophi have found out. And as regards exercise, 
childrcm Jiappily make great efi'orts to provide a suffi- 
ciency of this for themselves. In clothing, the folly 
and conformity of grown-up people enter again. Lov- 
ing motliors, in various parts of the world, carry about 
at pres(‘ijt, T believe, and certainly in times past car- 
ried, their little children strapped to a board, wdth 

^ l^y /ijic-vfulilatiors, for instance, in the windows and 
openings inU^ flm duos at tli<? top of tlio rooms. See Health 
of Towns Ueport, 1844, vol. i, pp. 70, 77. Mr Coulliart’s 
evaloiioo, ibid., pp. 307, 308. 

^TIuto arc several thousand gratings to sowers and 
drains wliic h are i^torly usolosa on account of thoir posi- 
tion, and ])o8itivoly injurious from their emanations, Mr 
Guthrie’s ovidorico, ibid., vol. ii, p. 255. 

3 Mr Wood states that the masters and mistresses were 
generally ignorant tho depressing and unhealthy effects 
of the atinospnere which surrounds thorn, and ho mentions 
the case of the mistress ot a duino-school who replied, when 
ho pointed out this to her, that * the children thrived best 
in dirt ! * Health of Towns Beport, vol. i, pp. 146, 147. 
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nearly as little power of motion as the board itself. 
Could we get the returns of stunted miserable beings, 
or of deaths, from this cause, they would be something 
portentous. Less in degree, but not less fatally absurd 
in principle, are many of the strappings, bandages and 
incipient stays for children amongst us. They arc all 
mischievous. Allow children at any rate some free- 
dom of limbs, some opportunity of being graceful and 
healthy. Give nature — dear, motherly, much-abused 
Nature — some chance of forming those little ones 
according to the beneficent intentions of Providence, 
and not according to the angular designs of ill- 
educated men and women. 

I do not say that attention to the above matters oi 
good air, judicious clothing, and freedom from bandages, 
will absolutely secure health, because these very things 
may have been so ill attended to in the parents or in 
the parental stock, as to have int roduced specjial mala- 
dies: but at least they are the most imj>ortant ob- 
jects to be minded now : and, perhaps, the more to hr 
minded in the children of those who iiavo suITcomI 
most from neglect in these particulars. 

When we are considering the health of children, it is 
imperative not to omit the impoitance of keeping their 
brains fallow, as it were, for several of the first years of 
their existence. The mischief pei’potra tcd by a cont rary 
course in the shape of bad health, peevish temper, and 
developed vanity, is incalculable. It would not bo 
just to attribute this altogether to the vanity of parents : 
they are influenced by a natural fear lest their children 
should nob have all the advantages of other children. 
Some infant prodigy which is a standard of miscliief 
throughout its neighbourhood, mit^oads them. But 
parents may be assured that this early work is not by 
any means all gain, even in the way of work. 1 suspect 
it is a loss ; and that children who begin their educa- 
tion late, as it would be called, will rapidly overtake 
those who have been in harness tong before them. ^ And 
w^t advantage can it be that Uie child kno^s more at 
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six years old than its compeers, especially if this is to 
be gained by a sacrifice of health which may never be 
regained ? There may be some excuse for this early 
book- work in the case of those children who are to live 
by manual labour. It is worth while perhaps to run the 
risk of some phywsical injury to them, having only their 
(^arly years in which wc can teach them book-knowledge. 
The eliance of mischief, too, Avill bo less, being more 
likely to be counteracted by their after life. But for a 
child who is to be at book- work for the first twenty-one 
years of its life, what folly it is to exhaust in the least 
the mental enej’gy which after all is its surest imple- 
ment. 

A similar ('ourse of argument applies to taking child- 
riui t'arly to church, and to over- developing their minds 
in any way. There is no knowing, moreover, the dis- 
gust and weariness tlmt may grow up in the minds of 
young persons from their attention being prematurely 
claimed. Wo are now, however, looking at early study 
as a matter of health ; and wo may certainly put it 
down in the same class with impure air, stimulating 
diet, unneeessnry bandages, and other manifest physi- 
cal disadvantages. Civilized life, as it advances, does- 
not scc'm to liavo so much repose in it, tliat we need 
begin early in exciting the mind, for fear of the man be- 
ing too lethargical hereafter. 

et)U<\\tion of WOMElSr 

It seems needful that something should be said speci- 
ally about the education of women. As regards their 
intellects they have been unkindly treated — too much 
flattered, t^o little inspected. They arc shut up in a 
world of conventionalities, and naturally believe that- 
to be the only world. The theory of their education 
seems to be, thq,J; they should not be made companions- 
to men, o-nd some would they certainly are not. 
These critics, however, m the highest imaginations, 
they justly fgrm of what women’s society might be- 
. T.c. H 
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to men, forget, perhaps, how excellent a thing it is al- 
ready. Still the criticism is not by any means wholly 
unjust. It appears rather as if there had been a falling 
off since the olden times in the education of women. 
A writer of modern days, arguing on the other side, 
has said, that though we may talk of the Latin and 
Greek of Lady Jane Grey and Queen Elizabeth, yc^t m c 
are to consider that that w'as the only learning of the 
time, and that manj^’ a modern lady may be far bett(.'r 
instructed, although she know nothing of Latin and 
Greek. Certain it is, sluj may know more facts, have* 
read more books ; but this docs not assure us that she 
may not be less conversable, less com))anionable. 
Wherein does the cultivated and thoughtful man ditVer 
from the common man ? In the metlmd of his dis- 
course. His questions upon a subject in wliicth he is 
ignorant are full of interest. His talk has :i ground- 
work of reason. This rationality must/ not he su } ►pos(*tl 
to bo dulncss. Folly is dull. Now, woidd wonuai 
be less charming, if they had more power, or at least 
more appreciation, of reasoning ? Their llattenu's lell 
them that their intuition is such, that they need not 
man's slow processes of thought. One would be \;vr\ 
sorry to have agrave question of law tha t eoncerned ojkj's 
self decided upon by intuitive judges, or a qiu^stioii 
of fact by intuitive jurymen. And so of all human 
things that have to l^e canvassed, it is bettcu*, and 
more amusing too, that they should be discussed accord- 
ing to reason. Moreover, the exercise of the reasoning 
faculties gives much of the pleasure which there is in 
^olid acquirements ; so that the obvious facts in life 
and history will hardly be acquired by those who arc 
not in the habit of reasoning upoti them.. Hence it 
eomes, that women have loss interest in great topics, 
and less knowledge of them^ ^ban they might have. 

Again, if dther sex requires iogical,^education, it is 
theirs. The sharp practice of the world drives some 
Ipgio into the most vague oi men : women are not so 
4l^hooled. 
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But, supposing the deficiency w© have been con- 
sidering to be admitted, how is it to be remedied ? 
Women’s education must bo made such as to ensure 
some accuracy and reasoning. This may be done with 
any subject of education, and is done with men, what- 
ever they learn, because they are expected to produce 
and use their acquirements. But the greatest object of 
intellectual education, the improvement of the mental 
powers, is as needful for one sex as the other, and 
rcfjuitvs the same means in both sexes. The same 
acc u Vi\ cy , a tten tion, logic and met hod t hat are attempted 
in the education of men, should be aimed at in that of 
wonu'ii. This will never bo sufficiently attended to, 
as tJiere are no ini mediate and obvious fruits from it. 
And, tlieivfore, as it is probable, from the different 
career of w^oiTKiri to that of men, that whatever women 
study M ill not he studied with the same method and 
earia.‘slncss as it would be by men, what a peculiar 
advantage there is in any study for them, in which no 
proficiency wliatevor can be made without some use of 
most of the qualities we desire for them. Geometry, 
for instance, is such a study. It may appear pedantic, 
but I must confess that Euclid seems to be a book for 
the young of both sexes. TJie severe rules upon which 
the ac<iui8ition of the dead languages is built, would of 
course bo a great means for attaining the logical habits 
ill question. But Latin and Greek is a deeper pedan- 
try for women than geometry, and much less desir- 
able on many accounts ; and geometry would, perhaps, 
suffice to teach them what reasoning is. I dare say, 
too, there are accomplishments which might be 
tauglitsciehtificaUy ; and so oven the prejudice against 
the manifest study science by women be conciliated. 
But the appreciation of reasoning must be got somehow. 

It is a narroAv view of things to suppose that a just 
cultivation of women’s mental powers will take them 
out of their sphere : it wjll only enlarge that sphere. 
The most cultivated women perform their common, 
duties best. They see more in those duties. They can 
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do more. Lady Jane Grey would, I daresay, have 
bound up a wound, or managed a household, with any 
unlearned woman of her day. Queen Elizabeth did 
manage a kingdom : and we find no pedantry in her 
way of doing it. 

People who advocate a better training for women 
must not, necessarily, be su2)posod to imagine that men 
and women are by education to be made alike and are 
intended to fulfil most of the same offices. There seems 
reason for thinking that a bounclaiy line exists bet. ween 
the intellects of men and women, whicjli, perhaps, cannot 
be passed over from either side. Put, at any rate, 
taking the whole nature of both sexes, and the inevit- 
able circumstances which cause them to differ, there 
must be such a difference between men and w omen, that 
the same intellectual training applied to both would 
produce most dissimilar results. It has not, how ever, 
been proposed in these pages to adopt the same 
training : and 'would have been still l(;ss likc^ly to 
be proposed, if it could be shown tliat such training 
would tend to make men and women unpleasajitly 
similar to each other. The utmost that has been t bough t 
of here, is to make more of women’s faculties, not by 
any means to translate them into men’s — if such a 
thing w'ere possible, w'hich, we may venture to say, is 
not. There arc some things that arc good for all trcc‘a 
— light, air, room — but not one expects by alTording 
some similar advantages of this kind to an oak and a 
beech, to find them assimilate, though by such means 
the best of each may be produced. 

Moreover, it should be recollected that the purpose 
of education is not always to foster natural gifts, but 
sometimes to bring out faculties >hat might otherwise 
remain dormant ; and especially so far as to make 
the persons educated cognizant of excellence in those 
faculties in others. A certain tact « and refinement 
belong to women, in whic}| they have little to Icam 
from the first : men, too, who attain some portion of 
these qualities, are greatly the better for them, and 1 
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should imagine not less acceptable on that account to 
women. So, on the other side there may be an intel- 
lectual cultivation for women, which may seem a little 
against the grain, which would not, however, injure 
any of their peculiar gifts, would in fact carry those 
gifts to the highest, and would increase withal, both 
to men and women, the pleasure of each other’s society. 

There is a brancJi of general education which is not 
thought at all necessary for women ; as regards which, 
indeed, it is well if they are not brought up to cultivate 
the opposite. Women are not taught to be coura- 
geous. Indeed to some persons courage may seem as 
unnecessary for women as Latin and Greek. Yet there 
are few things that would tend to make women hapi)iei' 
in themselves, and more acceptable to those with whom 
they live, than courage. There are many women of 
the present day, sensible women in other things, whose 
panic terrors are a frequent source of discomfort to 
themselves and those around them. Now, it is a great 
mistake to imagine that hardness must go with courage, 
and that the bloom of gentleness and sympathy must 
all be rubbed off by that vigour of mind which gives 
presence of mind, enables a person to be useful in peril, 
and makes the desire to assist overcome that sickliness 
of sensibility which can only contemplate distress and 
difiioiilty. So far from courage being nnfemininc, 
there is a peculiar grace and dignity in those beings 
who have little active power of attack or defence, pass- 
ing through danger with a moral courage which is 
equal to that of the strongest. Wo see this in great 
things. Wo perfectly appreciate the sweet and noble 
dignity of an Anne BuJlen, a Mary Queen of Scots, or a 
Mario Antoinette. We see that it is grand for these 
delicately- bred, higli-nurtiired, helpless personages to 
meet Death witli a silence and a confidence like his 
own. But there would be a similar dignity in women’s 
bearing small * terrors with fortitude. There is no 
beauty in fear. It is a mean, ugly, dishevelled creature. 
No statue can be made of it that a woman would wish 
to see herself like. 
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Women are pre-eminent in steady endurance of tire- 
some suffering : they need not be far behind men in a 
becoming courage to meet that whicii is sudden and 
sharp. The dangers and the troubles, too, which we 
may venture to say they now start at unreasonably, 
are any of them mere creatures of the imagination — 
such as, in their way, disturb liigli- molt led animals 
brought up tfc see too little, and therefore frightened at 
any leaf blown across the road. 

We may be quite sure that without losing any of the 
most delicate and refined of feminine gra(rt‘s, women 
may be taught not to give way to unreasonaiile fears, 
which should belong no more to the fragile than to the 
robust. 

There is no doubt thatcourag(‘ may in sor.M(‘ nieasine 
be taught. We agree that the lower kinds of eoio agf* 
are matter of habit, therefore of teaching: and tlie 
same thing holds good to some cxitjnl of all rmnage. 
Courage is as contagious as fear. The saying is. liiar 
the brave are the sons and daughters of tlie bravt* ; but 
we might as truly say, that they must be brought u[> by 
the brave. The great noveli.st, when 1 k‘ wants to sliow 
a coward descended from *a valorous race, <lo('s wi‘ll to 
take him from his clan and bring iiim up in ;in un war- 
like home b Indeed the h(*roic example of ot her days 
is in great partthesoureeof the courage of each geuei a - 
tion : and men walkup composedly to the most periiotis 
enterprises, beckoned onwards by the shades of the 
brave that were. In civil courage, moral courage, c>r 
courage shown in the minute circumstances of evr*ry- 
day life, the same law is true. Courage jnay be 1 aught 
by precept, enforced by example, and is good to bo 
taught to men, women and children. 

EDUCJATIOK TO HAPPINESS 

It is a curious phenomenon in human aff^sirs, that som(» 
of those matters in which o(}ucation is most potent, 

1 iSce Fair Maid of Perth, 
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should have been amongst the least thought of as 
branches of it. What you teach a boy of Latin and 
(^reek may bo good ; but these things arc with him 
but a 1 ittle time of each day in his after life. W hat you 
i oach him of direct moral precepts may be very good 
seed : it may grow up, especially if it have sufficient 
moisture from experience ; but then again, a man is, 
happily, not doing obvious right or wrong all day long. 
What you teach him of any bread-getting art may be 
of some import to him, as to the quantity and quality 
of bread Ik*, will g<‘t : but he is not always with his art. 
With liimscif lie is always. How important, then, it 
is whoihf‘r you have given him a happy, or a morbid, 
turn of mind : whether the current of his life is a clear 
wh(.»l('s()nie stn^arti, or bitter as Marah. The education 
to ha|)|)in(*ss is a possible thing — not to a happiness 
siq)pos<'cl U> rest u])<)n enjoyments of any kind, but to 
otH' built upon content and resignation. This is the 
be it ])art of philosophy. This enters into the ‘ wisdom ’ 
spok(‘u of in the Scriptures. Now it can be taught. 
'Pile eonvers(‘ is taught every day and all day long. 

To tak(: an example. A sensitive disposition may 
<les<.*onil to a, (^hild ; but it is also very commonly 
in(Toasc!r], and oftim created. Oaptiousness, sensi- 
tiveness, and a Martha-like care for the things of tliis 
^vorUl, are often the direct fruits of education. All 
t liese faults of the character, and they are amongst the 
greatest, may be summed u]) in a disproportionate 
earc little things. 'Phis is rather a growing evil. 
Phe j)ainful neat^icss and exactness of modern life 
fost er it. Long peace favours it. Trilles become more 
im])ortant, great evils being kept aw^ay. And so, the 
tide of small wishes and re(|uiremcnts gains upon us 
fully as hist as we^an get out of its way by our im- 
proved means of satisfying them. Now the unwhole- 
some concern that many parents and governors mani- 
fest as to smafl things, must have a groat influence on 
the governed. You heaiiii child reprimanded about a 
point of dress, or some trivial thing, as if it had com- 
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mitted a treachery. The criticism too, which it hears 
upon others are often of the same kind. Small omis- 
sions, small commissions, false shame, little stumbling- 
blocks of olfenv.0, trifling grievances of the kind that 
Dr Johnson, who had known hunger, stormed at Mrs 
Thrale for talking about, are made much of ; general 
dissatisfaction is expressed that things are not com- 
plete, and that everything in life is not turned out as 
neat as a Long Acre carriage ; commands are expected 
to be fulfilled by agents, upon very rapid and incom- 
plete orders, exactly to the mind of the pei’son ordtu- 
ing ; these ways, to which children arc very attentive, 
teach them in their turn to he querulous, sensitive, and 
full of small cares and wishes. And when ycni have* 
made a child like this, can you make a workl fur liim 
that will satisfy him ? Tax your civilization to the* 
uttermost : a punctilious, tiresome dispositi(m expects 
more. Indeed nature, with her vague and llowc iing 
ways, cannot at all fit in with a right-angled persoti. 
Besides, there are other precise angular creatnns, and 
the.se sharp-edged persons W'ouiid each other torrihiy. 
Of all the things which you can teach people. 
teaching them to trust in Cod, the most important is, 
to put out of their heart any expectation of poifection, 
according to their notions, in this world. This expect 
ationis at the bottom of a great deal of the w orldlinoss 
we hear so much reprehended, and necessarily gives lo 
little things a most irrational importance. 

Observe the effect of this disproportionate care for 
little things in the disputes of men. A man who does 
so care, has a garment embroidered with hooks, w hich 
catches at everything that passes by. He finds many 
more causes of offence than other men : and ea<jh 
offence is a more bitter thing to him Ibhan to others. He 
does not expect to be offended. Poor man ! He goes 
through life wondering that he is the subject of general 
attach and that the world is so quarrelsome. 

The result of a bad education in developing undue 
for trifles, may be seen in its effect on domestic 
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government and government in general. If those in 
power have this fault, they will make the persons under 
them miserable by petty, constant blame ; or they 
will make them indifferent to all blame. If this fault 
is in the governed, they will captiously object to all the 
ways and plans of their superiors, not knowing the 
difficulty of doing anything ; they will expect miracles 
of attention, justice and temper, which the rough- 
hewed ways of men do not admit of ;* and they will 
repine and tease the life out of those in authority. 
Sometimes, both superiors and inferiors, governors 
and governed, have this fault. This must often happen 
in a family, and is a fearful punishment to the elders 
of it. Scarecily any goodness of disposition and what 
are called great qualities, can make such difficult 
materials work well together. 

But I end witli somewhat of the same argument as 
I began with ; namely, that as a man lives more with 
himself than with art, science, or oven with his fellows, 
a wii5o teacher having before him the intent to make a 
happy-minded man of his pupil, will try to lay aground- 
work of divine contentment in him. If he cannot 
make him easily pleased, he will, at least, try and pre- 
vent him from being easily disconcerted. Why, even 
the self-conceit that makes j)cople indifferent to small 
things, wrapping them in an atmosphere of self-satis- 
faction, is welcome in a man compared to that queru- 
lousness wliicli makes him an enemy to all around. 
But most commendable is that easiness of mind, which 
is easy because it is tolerant, because it does not look 
to have everything its own way, because it expects 
anything but smooth usage in its course here, because 
it has resolve -1 to manufacture as few miseries out of 
small evils as can t)e. 

Most of us know what it is to vex our minds because 
we cannot recall some name or trivial thing which has 
escaped our memory for the moment. But then we 
think, how foolish this is, •what little concern it is to us. 
We are right in that : yet any defect of memory is a 
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great concern compared to many of the trifling niceties, 
comfort!, offences and rcctangularities, which, per- 
haps, we do not think it an ignoble use of heart and 
time to waste ourselves upon. It won Id ho well enough 
to entertain the rabble of small troubles and offences, 
if we could lay them aside with the d(^lightfiil facility 
of children who, after an agony of tears, are soon found 
Laughing or asleep. But the chagrin and vexation 
of grown-up people are grown-up loo ; and, howevei* 
childish in their origin, arc not to be laughed or dane(*d 
or slept aAvay in child-like siin])le-hoartedness. 

We must not imagine that too much stress (Nin wc'll 
bo laid upon the importance of an cduoatiou to content- 
ment, for it comes under the head of those things which 
arc not adjuncts, or acquisitions, for a man ; hut hicl» 
form the texture of liis being. What a man has h'arut 
is of importance, hut what he is, wlial. he can ilo. ^^h^lt 
he will become*, are Jiiore signilicafit tilings. Kinally, 
it may bo remarked, that, to make (‘ducal ion a great 
work, we must have tlie ediiealors great.; that hook 
learning is mainly good as it gives us a clianoe of coming 
into the company of gr(*atcr and bett(‘r minds than the 
average of men around us : and that- individual great- 
ness and goodness arc the tilings to ho aitned iit ratlu'r 
than the successful cultivation of those ial(‘rns whiidi 
go to form some eminent memhership of society. Kacli 
man is a drama in himself ; has to play all tla? parts 
in it ; is to be king and rebt^I, siiccessfu 1 and vampiished, 
free and slave ; and needs a bringing up fit for 1 he 
universal creature? that he is. 


Ellesmebe. You have been unexpectedly merciful 
to us. The moment I heard the licad of the essay 
given out, there flitted before my frightened mind 
volumes of reporte, Battersea schools. Bell, Wildcr- 
spin, normal farms. National Society, British Schools, 
interminable questions about how religion might be 
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separated altogether from secular education, or so much 
religion taught as all religious sects could agree in. 
These are all very good things and people to discuss, I 
dare saj?^ ; but, to tell the truth, the whole subject sits 
heavy on my soul. I meet a man of inexhaustible 
dulness : and he talks to me for three hours about some 
great subject, this very one of education for instance, 
till I ait entranced by stupidity — thinking the while, 

‘ and this is what we arc to become by education — to 
be like you ’'riien I se.e a man like D — , a judicious, 
reasonable, conversable b(‘ing, knowing how to bo 
silent too — a man to go through a campaign with ; and 
J lind ho cannot- r(*ad or write. 

MiiiV Ku rc >N. This sort of contrast is just the thing to 
strike you, Kllesnnue : and yet you know as well as 
any of us, that to bring fiuward such contrasts by way 
of depreciating education would be most unreasonable, 
riif'ro are tbr<'(' things that go to make a man — tlie 
cducati(m that mt)Ht lu^ople mean by education — then 
the education that goes deeper, the education of the 
.'Oiil — and thirdly, a man’s gifts of nature. I agree 
wh-h ail >011 say about D — : he never says a foolish 
1 hing and do<‘s a great many judicious ones. Ihit look 
wiiat a (;)evi-r face he has. There are gifts of nature 
f'U- y()\i. Then, again, although he cannot read or 
; ho may iiave l>ccn most jiuliciously brought 
up in other respects, lb* may have had t wo, therefore, 
out of the thriro elements of education. What such 
instances would sho^\■, J believe, if narrowly looked 
into, is the immense importance of the education of 
iieart and tempt'r. 

1 feel with yon in some measure about the dulness 
of the subjec' of education. Ihit then it extends to 
fill things of the institution kind. Men must have a 
great deal of pedantry, routine and folly of all sorts, in 
any large matter they undertake. I had had this feel- 
ing for a long*lime (you know the way in which you 
have a thing in your mind, although you have never 
said it out exactly oven to yourself) ; well, I came upon 
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a passage of Emerson’s which I will try to quote, and 
then I knew what it was that I had felt. 

‘ We are full of mechanical actions. We must needs 
intermeddle, and have things in our own way, until 
the sacrifices and virtues of society are odious. Love 
should make joy ; but our benevolence is unhappy. 
Our Sunday-schools, and churches, and pauiDor-socictios 
are yokes to the neck. We pain ourselves to please 
nobody. There are natural ways of arriving at the 
same ends at which these aim, but do not arriv^e. Why 
should all virtue work in one and the same way ? . . . 

‘ And why drag this dead weight of a Sunday-school 
over the whole of Christendom ? It is natural and 
beautiful that childhood should inquire, and maturity 
should teach ; but it is time enough to answer f|ues- 
tions when they arc asked. Do not shut up young 
people against their will in a pew, and force tlie children 
by asking them questionsfor an hour against t lu.'ir will 

Now, without agreeing with him in all })(>i)Us, w e 
may sympathize with him. 

Ellesmere. I agree with him. 

Duxsfokd. I know you \vouId. "S'ou love an 
extreme. 

Milverton. But look now. It is well to say, ‘ it 
is natural and beautiful that the young should ask and 
the old should teach ’ ; hut tlion the old should he 
capable of teaching, which is not the ease ^vo have to 
deal with. Institutions arc often only to meet in- 
dividual failings. Let there be more instruchnl elders, 
and the ‘ dead weight ’ of Sunday-schools would bo 
less needed. 

I think the result of our thoughts would be, that there 
should be as much life, joy and nal^ire put into teach- 
ing as can be ; but I, for one, am not prepared to say 
that the most mechanical process is not better than 
none. 

Ellbsmebs. Well, you have now shut up the sub- 
ject, according to your fashion, in a rounded sentence ; 
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and you think after that there is nothing more to be 
said. But I say it goes to my heart 

Dunsfokd. What is that ? 

Ellesmere. To my heart to see the unmerciful 
quantity of instruction that little children go through 
on a Sunday. I suppose 1 am a very wicked man, but 
I know how wearied I should have been at any time of 
my life, if so much virtuous precept and good doctrine 
had been poured into me. 

Milverton. Well, I Avill not fight certainly for 
anything that is to make Sunday a wearisome day for 
children. Indeed, what I meant by putting more joy 
and life into teaching was, that in such a thing as this 
Simday-sehooling, for instance, a judicious man, far 
from being anxious to got a certain quantity of routine 
done about it, would do with the least, would endeavour 
to connect it with something interesting : would, in a 
w’ord, love children, and not Sunday-schools. 

Ellesmere. Ah, wo will have no more about Sun- 
day-schools. Tknoww'e all agree in reality, although 
J )unsford has been looking vovy grave and has not said 
a, word. 1 wanted to tell you that 1 think you are quite 
right, Milverton, in saying a good deal about multi- 
fa riousness of pursuit. You see a wTotch of a pedant 
w’lu» knows all about tetrameters, or statutes of uses, 
but wlio, as you hinted an essay or tw^o ago, can hardly 
answer his child a question, as they walk about the 
garden together. The man has never given a good 
thought, or look, to nature. Well then, again, wdiat a 
stujiid thing it is, that w^e are not all taught music. 
Why learn the language of many portions of mankind, 
and leave the universal language of the feelings, as you 
would call il, unlearnt ? 

Milverton. I quite agree with you ; but I thought 
you always sot your face, or rather your ears, against 
music. 

Dunspord. So did I. 

Ellesmere. I should like to know all about it. It 
is not to my mind that a cultivated man should be quite 
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thrown out by any topic of conversation, or that there 
should be any form of human endeavour, or accom- 
plishment, which he has no conce])tion of. 

Dunsfokd. I liked what you said, Milverton, about 
the philosophy of making light of little things, and the 
way of looking at life that may thus be given to those 
we educate. I rather doubted at first, though, wlictlier 
you were not going to assign too much power to educa- 
tion in the moditication of temper. But, certainly, 
the mode of looking at the daily events of life, little 
or great, and the consequent habits of captiousiu'ss, or 
magnanimity, are just the matters which the young 
especially imitate thoir elders in. 

Milverton. You sec, the very \v(»rst kind of 
tempers are established upon the tnu-ting can^ fur 
trifles that I want to make war uprm in the essay. A 
man is choleric. Well, it is a v<‘ry bad Ihing : it tiiiids 
to frighten those al)out him into falseru'ss. Ho has 
outrageous bursts of iem[K‘r. lie is jiuinbk- for days 
afterwards. His dependents rather like him alU‘r ail. 
They know that ‘ his bark is worsts than liis bite 
Then there is your gloomy man — often a man wljo]M»n- 
ishes himself most — perhaps a large ljcarted, liuinf)r- 
ous, but sad man — at the same time livi‘.able witlo 
He does not care for trifles. But it is your a« id sensi- 
tive (I must join words like 31ira beau’s (daiidisori- 
CromwelJ, to got what T mean) and your eold qucuMilons 
people that need to have angels to Jive witli thetn. 
Now eilucation has often had a groat deal to df> with 
the making of these choice ternpiMs. Thvy are hOim** 
what artificial productions. And they arc^ llu^ worst. 


Dunsfobd. You know a saying attributed to the 

Bishop of about temper. No ? Somebody, 

I suppose, was excusing something on the score of 
temper, to which the bishop replied, ‘ Temper is nine- 
tenths of Christianity 

Milvebton. There is an appearance we see in 
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nature, not far from here by the way, that has often 
put me in mind of the effect of temper upon men. It 
is in the lowlands near the sea, where, when the tide 
is not up (the man out of temper), there is a slimy, 
patolny, diseased- looking surface of mud and sick sea- 
weed. You j)ass by in a few hours, there is a beautiful 
lak(‘, water up to the gretm grass (tlu3 man in temper 
again) and the wliole landscape brilliant with rellected 
light. 

Km.krmruk. And to complclo the likeness, the 
good temper and Ihe full tide last about the same 
time — w ith some Juen at least. It is so like you, Mil- 
verton. to liav(' that simile in your mind. There is 
nothing yt^u see in nature, but yon must instantly find 
a. ])arallel for it in Jiian. Sermons in stones you wilbnot 
see, I'lso 1 am sure you might, ffere is a good hard 
Hint for you to see your next essay in. 

Aln.viiJKTON. It will do very well, as my next will be 
on the subject of population. 

What day arc wo to have it ? I 
thi/ik I. liave a particular engagement for that day. 

MiLVRii'roN. 1 must come upon you uuawares. 

ELLi:sAiF,t{v:. Aftci* tlie essay you certainly might. 
Let us decani f) now and do something great in the 
way f>f education, teach Hollo, though he is but a 
siiort-haiied dog, to go into the water. That will be a 
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Ellesmere succeeded in persuading Rollo to go into 
the water, which proved more, he said, than the whole 
of Milverton’s essay, how^ much miglit bo done by 
judiciotis education. Before leaving my friends, I 
promised to come over again to Worth Ashton in a 
day or two, to hear another essay. I came early and 
found them reading their letters. 

‘ You remember Annesleigh at college ’, said Atilvcr- 
ton, ‘ do you not, Dunsford ? ’ 

Dunsford. Yes. 

Milverton, Here is a long letter from him. He is 
evidently vexed at the newsj)apfn’ articles about liis 

conduct in the matter of , and writes to loll me 

that he is totally misrepresented. 

Dunsford. Why does not he expla in this publ ioly ? 

Milverton. Yes, you naturally think so at first, 
but such a mode of proceeding w'ould never do for a 
man in office, and rarely, perhaps, for any man. At 
least so the most judicious people seem to think. I 
have known a man in office bear patiently, witlioiit 
attempting any answer, a serious charge which a few 
lines would have entirely answered, indeed turned the 
other way. But Hien he thought, I imagine, ,that if 
you once begin answering, there ?s no end to it, and 
also, which is more important, that the public journals 
wore not a tribunal which he was called to appear be- 
fore. He had his official superiors. 

Dunsford. It should be widely known and acknow- 
ledged then, that silence does not give consent in these 
cases. 
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Milverton. It is known, though not, perhaps, 
sufficiently. 

Dunsfobd. What a fearful power this anonymous 
journalism is ! 

Milverton. There is a great deal certainly that is 
mischievous in it ; but take it altogether, it is a 
wonderful product of civilization — morally too. Even 
as regards those qualities which would in general, to 
use a phrase of Bacon’s, ‘ be noted as deficients * in the 
press, in courtesy and forbearance for example, it makes 
a much better figure than might have been expected ; 
as any one would testify, I suspect, who had observed, 
or himself experienced, the temptations incident to 
writing on short notice, without much opportunity of 
afterthought or correction, upon subjects about which 
lie had already expressed an opinion. 

Bunsfokd. Is the anonymousness absolutely 
necessary 

Alrr.vERTON. I have often thought whether it is. 
If the anonymousness vrove taken away, the press 
would lose much of its iwvcr, but then why should 
it not lose a portion of its pOAver, if that portion is only 
built upon some delusion. 

Ellesmere, It is a question of expediency. As 
government of all kinds becomes better managed, there 
is less necessity for iirotcction for the press. It must be 
recollected, liOAvevcr, that this anonymousness (to coin 
a Avord) may not only be useful to protect us from any 
abuse of power ; but that, at least, it takes away that 
temptation to discuss things in an insufficient manner, 
which arises from personal fear of giving offence. Then, 
again, there is an advantage in considering arguments 
without referen^io to persons. If well-known authors 
Avrote for the press and gave their signatures, we should 
often pass by th^ arguments unfairly, saying ‘ Oh, it 
is only so-and-so^: that is the way he always looks at 
things without seeing whether it is the right way for 
the occasion in question. * 

Milverton. But take the other side, Ellesmere, 

y.o. I ' 
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What national dislikes arc fostered by newspaper 
articles, and 

Ellesmeke. Articles in reviews, and by books. 

Milverton. Yes, but somehow or other, people 
imagine that newspapers si)eak the oi)inion of a much 
greater number of people 

Etxesmere. Do not let us talk any more about 
it. We may become wise enough and well-manag(‘d 
enough to do without this anonymousness : we may 
not. How it would astound an ardent Whig or R-adica 1 
of the last generation, if he could lu'ar sue!) a sentiment 
as this — as a toast we will say — ‘ 'riu* Press : and 
may we become so civilized as to ))e able to lalce away 
some of its liberty 

Milverton. It may be put anotlua* way. May it 
become so civilized that wc shall not want to lalv(‘ 
away any of its liberty. But 1 see you are. tired of this 
subject : shall we go on tlio lawn and have our (*ssay 

We assented, and i\Ulvcrton read t he lollowing : 

rNREASOXABLE CLAIMS IX SOCIAL AFFKi'- 
TIONS AND RELArroNS 

We arc all apt to magnify the iniporlanee of whatev a r 
we are thinking about, whicli is not- to he wonde.KMl 
at ; for everything human lias an outlet into inlir.ily, 
which we come to perceive on eonsideiifig it. But 
w'ith a knowledge of this tendency, 1 still venture to 
say that, of all that concerns mankind, tJiis subjei t 
has, perhaps, been the least treated of in regard to ils 
significance. For once that unreasonable cxj)cctions 
of gratitude have been reproved, ingratitude has been 
denounced a thousand times : and the same may be 
said of inconstancy, unkindness in friendship, neglected 
merit and the like. , 

To begin with ingratitude. Human beings seldom 
have the demands upon ea6h other which they imagine. 
And for what they have done they frequently ask an 
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impossible return. Moreover, when people really 
have done others a service, the jiersons benefited 
often do not understand it. Could they have under- 
stood it, the benefactor, perhaps, would not have had 
to perform it. You cannot expect gratitude from 
them in proportion to your enlightenment. Then, 
again, where the service is a palpable one, thoroughly 
understood, we often require that the gratitude for it 
should bear down all the rest of the man’s character. 
The dog is the very emblem of faithfulness : yet I 
belie w, it is found that he will sometimes like the per- 
j^on who tiik('.vS him out and amuses him, more than the 
pcrst)n wlio feeds him. So, amongst bipods, the 
most solid scrvicjo must sometimes give way to the 
claims of (.‘ongoniality. Human creatures are, happily, 
not to be suwed by self-interest alone ; they are 
many-sided creatures ; there are numberless modes of 
attae.liing tlieir allectioiis. Not only like likes like, but 
unlike likes unlike. 

To give an instance w'hich must often occur. Two 
]3ersoiis, both of feeble will, act together : one as su- 
I)erior, the other as inferior. The superior is very 
kind : 1 he inferior is grateful. Circumstances occur 
to break this relation. The inferior comes under a 
superior of strong will, who is not, however, as tolerant 
and patient as his predecessor. But this second su- 
porioj* soon acquires unbounded influence over the 
infei’ior : if the first one looks oni ho may wonder at the 
alacrity and aflection of his former subordinate towards 
tlic, new man, and talk much about ingratitude. But 
the inferior has now found somebody to lean upon, and 
to reverence. And he cannot deny his nature and be 
otherwise than he is. In this case it does not look like 
ingratitude, except perhaps, to the complaining person. 
But there are doubtless numerous instances in which 
if w© saw all ^Jho facts clearly, we should no more con- 
firm the charge of ingratitude than we do here. 

Then, again, we seldTom make sufficient allowance 
for the burden which there is in obligation : at least 
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to all but great and good minds. There are some 
people who can receive as heartily as they would give ; 
but the obligation of an ordinary person to an ordinary 
person is more apt to be brought to mind as a present 
sore than as a past delight. 

Amongst the unreasonable views of the affections, 
the most absurd one has been the fancy that love 
entirely depends upon the will ; still more that tlie 
love of others for us is to be guided by the inducements 
which seem probable to us. We have served them ; 
we fhink only of them ; we are their lovers, or fathers, 
or brothers ; we deserve and require to be loved .and to 
have the love proved to us. But love is not like pro- 
perty ; it has neither duties nor rights. You argue 
for it in vain : and there is no one who can give it you. 
It is not his or hers to give. Millions of bribes and 
infinite arguments cannot prevail. For it is not a 
substance but a relation. There is no royal road. W'e 
are loved as we are loveable to the person loving. 1 1 
is no answer to say that in some cases the lov e is based 
on no reality, but is solely in the imagination — iJjat is, 
that we are loved not for what we are, but for what vvr 
are fancied to be. That will not bring it (my niortJ 
into the dominions of logic : and love still romain.s tlio 
same untameable creature, deaf to advocacy, blind 
to other people’s idea of merit, and not a substance to 
be weighed or numbered at all. 

Then, as to the complaints about broken friendship. 
Friendship is often outgrown : and his form<‘r chiUl’s 
clothes will no more fit a man than some of his former 
friendships. Often a breach of friendship is sup})Osed 
to occur, when there is nothing of . the kind. People 
see one another seldom ; their courses in life are differ- 
ent ; they meet, and their intercourse is constrained. 
They fancy that their friendship is uyghtily cooled. 
But imagine the dearest iriendd, one coming home after 
a long sojourn, the other goii^g out to new lands : the 
ddps that carry these ^cet : the friends talk together 
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in a confused way not relevant at all to their friendship, 
and, if not weU assured of their mutual regard, might 
naturally fancy that it was much abated. Something 
like this occurs daily in the stream of the world. Then, 
too, unless people are very unreasonable, they cannot 
expect that their friends will pass into new systems of 
thought and action without new ties of all kinds being 
created, and some modification of the old ones taking 
place. 

Wlicn wo are talking of exorbitant claims made for 
the regard of others, we must not omit those of what 
is called neglected merit. A man feels that he has 
abilities or talents of a particular kind, that he has 
shown them, and still he is a neglected man. I am far 
from saying tliat merit is sufficiently looked out for : 
but a man may take the sting out of any neglect of 
his merits by thinking that at least it does not arise 
from malice prepense, as he almost imagines in his 
anger. Neither the public, nor individuals, have the 
time, or will, resolutely to neglect anybody. What 
pleases us we admire and further : if a man in any 
profession, calling, or art, does things which are beyond 
us, we are guiltless of neglecting him, as the Caffres 
are of neglecting the differential calculus. Milton sells 
his Paradise Lost for ten pounds : there is no record of 
Shakespeare dining much with Queen Elizabeth. And 
it is Utopian to imagine that statues will be set up to 
the right men in their day. 

The same arguments which applied to the complaints 
of ingratitude, apply to the complaints of neglected 
merit. The merit is oftentimes not understood. Be it 
over so manifest, it cannot absorb’s men’s attention. 
When it is really great, it has not been brought out by 
the hope of reward any more than the kindest services 
by the hope of gratitude. In neither case is it becoming 
or rational to be clamorous about payment. 

There is one thing that people hardly ever remember. 
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or, indeed, have imagination enough to conceive ; 
namely, the eiiect of each man being shut up in his 
individuality. Take a long course of sayings and 
doings in which many persons have been engaged. 
Each one of them is in his own mind the centre of the 
web, though, perhaps, he is at the edge of it. We 
know that in our observations of the things of sense, 
any difference in the points from which the observation 
is taken, gives a different view of the same thing. 
Moreover, in the world of sense, the objects and the 
points of view are each indifferent to the rest ; but in 
life the points of view are centres of action that have 
had something to do with the making of the things 
looked at. If wo could calculate the moral j)arallax 
arising from these causes, we should see, by the mere 
aid of the intellect, how unjust we often are in our com> 
plaints of ingratitude, inconstancy and neglect. But 
without these nice calculations, such errors of view may 
be corrected at once by humility, a more sure method 
than the most enlightened appreciation of the tause 
of error. Humility is the true cure for many a needh'ss 
heartache. 

It must not be supposed that in thus opposing unrea- 
sonable views of social affections, anything is done to 
dissever such affections. The Duke of Wellington 
writing to a man in a dubious position of authority, 
6iays ‘the less you claim, the more you will have*. 
This is remarkably true of the affections : and there is 
scarcely anything that would make men hapj)icr than 
teaching them to watch against unreasonableness in 
their claims of regard and affection ; and which at 
the same time would be more likely to ensure their 
getting what may be their due. ' 

Ellesmere (clapping his handsj. An Issay after 
my heart : worth tons of sofj; trash. In general you 
are amplifying duties, telling Everybody that they are 
to be 00 good to every other body. Now it is as well to 
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let every other body know that he is not to expect all 
he may fancy from everybody, A man complains that 
his prosperous friends neglect him: infinitely overrating, 
in all probability, his claims, and his friends’ power 
of doing anything for him. Well, then, you may think 
me very hard, but I say that the most absurd claims 
are often put forth on the ground of Relationship. 
1 do not deny that there is something in blood, but it 
must not be made too much of. Near relations have 
great opportunities of attaching each other: if they 
fail to use these, 1 do not think it is well to lot them 
imagine that mere relationship is to be a talisman of 
affection. 

DuNSi'Oiii). T do not see exactly how to answer all 
that you or Milverton have said ; but I a-m not pre- 
pared, as ofhcial people say, to agree with you. I 
especially disagree with what Milverton has said about 
love. Tie leaves much too little power to the will. 

M I LVKKTC) N^. I dare say I may have done so. These 
are very deep matbws, and any one view about them 
does not exhaust them, I remember C — once saying 
Id mo that a man never utters anything without error, 
ife may ovoii think of it rightly ; but he cannot bring 
it out rightly. It turns a little false, as it were, when it 
quits tho brain and comes into life. 

EnnKSMERE. I thought you would soon go over to 
the soft side. Here, Kollo ; tlicre’s a good clog. You 
do not form unreasonable expectations, do you ? A 
very little petting puts you into an ecstasy, and you are 
jnuch wiser than many a biped who is full of his claims 
for gratitude, and friendship, and love, and who is 
always longing for well-merited rewards to fall into his 
mouth. Dowm, dog ! 

Milverton, Poor animal ! it little knows that all 
this sudden notice is only by w^ay of ridiculing us. Why 
J did not maintain fny ground stoutly against Dunsford 
is, that I |tm afivays afraid of pushing moral conclusions 
too far. 'Since we have l5ben talking, I think I see more 
clearly than I did before, what I mean to convey by 
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the essay — ^namely, that men fall into unreasonable 
views respecting the affections from imagining ilwl the 
general laws of the mind are suspended for the sake of 
the affections, 

DrasPOBD. That seems safer ground. 

Milvbeton. Now to illustrate what I mean by a 
very similar instance. The mind is avid of new im- 
pressions. It ‘ travels over or thinks it travels over, 
another mind : and, though it may conceal its wish for 
* fresh fields and pastures new *, it does so wish. How- 
ever harsh, therefore, and unromantic it may seem, tlu^ 
best plan is to humour nature, and not to exhaust by 
over frequent presence, the affection of those whom 
wo would love, or whom we would have to lov(5 us. T 
would not say, after the manner of Rochefoucauld, that 
the less we see of people the more we like them ; but 
there are certain limits of sociality ; and prndrmt re- 
serve and absence may find a place in the man.vgcnii‘nt 
of the tenderost relations. 

Dunsfoed. Yes, all this is true enough : I do not 
see anything hard in this. But then there is the other 
side. Custom is a great aid to affection. 

Milvbeton. Yes. All I say is, do not fancy thet 
the general laws are suspended for the sake of any one 
affection. 

Dunsfoed. Still this does not go to the (piostion, 
whether there is not something more of will in atToction 
than you make out. You would speak of inducements 
and counter-inducements, aids and hindrances ; but 
I cannot but think you are limiting the power of will, 
and therefore limiting duty. Such views tend to 
make people easily discontented with each other, and 
prevent their making efforts to get over offences, and 
to.fin^ out what is loveable in those about them. 

Ellbsmbbb. Here we are in the deep places again. 

I see you are pondering, Milverton. It is a question, 
aa a minister would sayf ;when parliament perplexes 
him, that we must go to i^e ccfuntiy upon ; each man’s 
heart will, perhaps, tell him best about it* For my own 
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part, I think that the continuance of affection as the 
rise of it, depends more on the taste being satisfied, or 
at least not disgusted, than upon any other single thing. 
Our hearts may be touched at our being loved by people 
essentially distasteful to us, whose modes of talking 
and acting are a continual offence to us : but whether 
we can love them in return is a question. 

Milverton. Yes wo can, I think. I begin to see 
that it is a question of degree. The word love includes 
many shades oi meaning. When it includes admira- 
tion, of course we cannot be said to love those in whom 
we see nothing to admire. But this seldom happens in 
the mixed characters of real life. The upshot of it all 
seems to me to be, that, as Guizot says of civilization, 
every inipuJso has room ; so in the affections, every 
inducement and counter inducement has its influence ; 
and the result is not a simple one, which can bo spoken 
of as if it were alike on all occasions and with all men. 

DtrNSFORj). I am still unanswered, I think, Milver- 
ton. What you say is still wholly built upon induce- 
ments, and does not touch the power of will. 
Milverton. No : it does not. 

Eli.e-smere, We must leave that alone. Infinite 
piles of books have not as yet lifted us up to a clear view 
of that matter. 

Dunsford, Well, then we must leave it as a vexed 
question ; but let it bo seen that there is such a question. 
Now, as to another thing; you speak, Milverton, 
of men’s not making allowance enough for the un- 
pleasant weight of obligation. I think that wei^t 
seems to have increased in modem times. Essex 
could give Bacon a small estate, and Bacon could take 
it comfortably, I have no doubt. That is a much more 
wholesome state of things among friends than the 
present. 

Milverton. Yes, undoubtedly. An extreme no- 
tion about inacpondence has made men much less 
generous in receiving. * 

Dijnsforb, It is a falling off then. There was an- 
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other comment I had to make. I think, when you 
speak about the exorbitant demands of neglected merit, 
you should say more upon the neglect of the just de- 
mands of merit. 

Milverton. I would have the government and xjiie 
public in general try by all means to understand and 
reward merit, especially in those matters wherein ex- 
cellence cannot, otherwise, meet with large present 
reward. But, to say the truth, I would have this done, 
not with the view of fostering genius so niucli as of 
fulfilling duty : I would say to a minister — it is be- 
coming in you — it is well for the nation, to reward, as 
far as you can, and dignify, men of gc^nius. Whellu^r 
you will do them any good, or bring fort h more of them, 
I do not know. 

Ellesmere. Men of great genius arc often such a 
sensitive race, so apt to be miserable in many otlu r tiian 
pecuniary ways and want of public estimation, tiial 1 
am not sure that distress and neglect do not taK{‘ thc ii* 
minds off wmrse discomforts. Tt is a kind of gii« \'aiu ir 
too, that they like to havc\ 

Dunsford. Really, Ellesmere, that is a mo..t un- 
feeling speech. 

Milverton. 7\t any rate, it is right for us to hon- 
our and serve a great man. It is our iiatun' lo do so, 
if we are worth anything. We may jmt aside Hkj qiies- 
tion whether our honour w'ill do him more gf) 0 (I than 
our neglect. That is a question for him to look to. 
The world has not yet so largely honour(‘d divserving 
men in their own time, that w’e can exactly pronounce 
what effect it w'ould have upon them. 

Ellesmere. Come, Rollo, let us leave the men of 
sentiment. Oh, you will not go, as your master docs 
not move. Look how he wags bis tail, and almost 
says ¥l should dearly like to have a hunt caftcr the water 
^rat W6 saw in the jjond the other day,^but master is 
. talking philosophy, and requires an intell igent audience ’ . 
These dogs are dear creaturcs*it must be ownetl. Come, 
Milverton, let us have a walk. 



CHAPTER X 


After the reiidint; in the last chapter my friends walked 
lionieAvards Avith Jiie as far as Diirloy Wood, which is 
about half Avay between Worth Ashton and my house. 
As we rested there, we bethought ourselves that it 
would be a pheasant spot for us to come to sometimes 
and r('{id our ess.'iys. So w'c agreed to name a day for 
meeting there. 'Phe day Avas faA^ourablc, Ave met as 
we had appointed, and, finding some bee(;h logs lying 
\'ery opportunely, took possession of them for our 
eomicil, \Vc seated Ellesmere on one tliat wo called 
t lie v\ oolsaek. but Avhieh he said he felt himself unworthy 
to occupy in the x)rescnce of King Log, jointing to 
mine. 'I'hose nice points of etiquette being at last 
.'(titled, Milv(‘rton drcAV out his i>apers and was about 
tr> begin reading, Avhen Ellesmere thus interrupted him. 

Er.r.KSMKKE. You Avere not in earnest, Milverton, 
about giving us an essay on population; because if 
f^o. 7 think I shall leave this place to you and Dunsford 
and the ants ? 

iVIiLVEKTON. I certainly have been meditating 
something of the sort ; but lu'we not been able to make 
much of it. 

Ellesmere. If I had been liAung in those days when 
it first beam^^d upon mankind that the earth waa 
round, 1 am sure 1 should have said, ‘ We know now 
the bounds of the earth : there are no interminable 
plains joined tq the regions of the sun, alloAving of in- 
definite sketchy outlines at the edges of maps. That 
little creature man Avill Immediately begin to think 
that his world is too small for him 
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PUBLIC IMPEOVEMENTS 


Milvebton. There has probably been as much folly 
uttered by political economy as against it, which is 
saying something. The danger as regards theories of 
political economy is the obvious one, of their abstract 
conclusions being applied to concrete things. 

Ellesmebe. As if we were to expect mathematical 
lines to bear weights. 

Milvbbton. Something like that. With a good 
system of logic pervading the public mind, this danger 
would of course bo avoided ; but such a state of mind 
is not likely to occur in any public that wc or our grand- 
children are likely to have to deal with. As it is, an 
ordinary man hears some conclusion of political econ- 
omy, showing some particular tendency of things, wliicli 
in real life meets with many counteractions of all kinds : 
but he, perhaps, adopts the conclusion without the l(?ast 
abatement, and would work it into life, as if all went on 
there like a rule-of- throe sum, 

Ellesmere. After all, this error arises from llie 
man’s not having enough political economy. It is 
not that a theory is good on paper, but unsound in real 
life. It is only that in real life you cannot get at tin? 
simple state of things to which the theory would rightly 
apply. You want many other theories, and the just 
composition of them all, to be able to work the whole 
problem. That being done, (which, however, scarcely 
can bo done), the result on paper might be read off as 
applicable at once to life. But now touching the essay ; 
since we are not to have population, what is it to bo ? 

Milvbbton. Public Improvements. 

Ellesmebe. Nearly as bad ; but as this is a favour- 
ite subject of yours, I suppose it will not be polite to 
go away. 

Milvbbton.^ No, you must listen. 

PUBMO IMPEOVEMENTS 

WHAt are possessions ? To' an individual, the stores 
o| his owii and mind pre-eminently. His truth 
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and valour are amongst the first. His contentedness, 
or his resignation, may be put next. Then his sense of 
beauty, surely a possession of great moment to him. 
Then all those mixed possessions which result from the 
social affections — ^great possessions, unspeakable de- 
lights, much greater than the gift last mentioned in 
the former class, but held on more uncertain tenure. 
Lastly, what are generally called possessions. However 
often we have heard of the vanity, uncertainty and 
vexation that beset these last, we must not let this 
repetition deaden our minds to the fact. 

Now, national possessions must be estimated by tho 
same gradation that we have applied to individual 
possessions. If we consider national luxury, wo shall 
see how small a })ait it may add to national happiness. 
Men of deserv'ed renown, and iDCcrless women lived upon 
what we should how call tho cjoarsest fare, and paced 
the l ushes in then' rooms with as high, or as contented 
tliraiglits, as their better fed and better clothed de- 
scfsidant s can boast of. Man is limited in this direction ; 
1 mean in the things that concern his personal gratifi- 
cation ; but when you come to the higher enjoyments, 
the ex])ansivo power both in him and them is greater. 
As Keats says : 

A thiiij^ ot beauty i« a joy for ever : 

1 l,s loveliness iuc.reuscs ; it will never 
l^ass into nothingness ; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 

What then are a nation’s possessions ? Tho great 
Avords that have been said in it ; tho great deeds that 
have been done in it ; the great buildings, and the great 
works of art, that have been made in it. A man says 
a noble saying ; it is a possession, first to his own race, 
then to manl^d* A people get a noble building built 
for them : it is an honour to them, also a daily delight 
and instruction. It perishes. The remembrance of it is 
still a possession. If it was indeed pre-eminent, there 
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will be more pleasure in thinking of it, than in being 
with others of inferior order and design. 

On the other hand, a thing of ugliness is i)otcnt for evil. 
It deforms the taste of the thoughtless ; it frets tlin 
man who knows how bad it is : it is a disgrace to tlio 
nation who raised it ; an example and an o(;casion for 
more monstrosities. If it is a great building in a great 
city, thousands of people pass it daily, and are I lie 
worse for it, or at least not the better. Tt must be dom^ 
away with. Next to the folly of doing a Ixid thing is 
that of fearing to undo it. VVe )nust not look at what 
it has cost, but at what it is. ^Millions may be sjx'iit 
upon some foolish device which Avili not the more makt* 
it into a possession, but only a tiKue Jioticeable (KM;ri- 
ment. 

It must not be suppos(*d tliat works of art an‘ Ih*.! 
only, or the chief, public improvennaits n(‘»‘di‘d in an\ 
country. WhcrcAxr men congregate, liu'. eitunents 
become scarce. The supply of air, light and vvatrr. 
then a matter of the highest public importamje : ami 
the magnificent utilitarianism of the ilomans sIioiiKl 
precede the nice sense of beauty of the (in'eks. nr 
rather, the former should be Avork(3d out in the lat.t(a\ 
Sanitary improveiinents, like most good works, may ]»«• 
made to fulfil many of the best human objects. ( -hari ty , 
social order, conA’^eniency of living, and the love of tlie 
beautiful, may all bo furthered by such improvements. 
A people is seldom so well employed as Avlien, not suffer 
ing their attention to be absorbed by foreign quarrels 
and domestic broils, they bethink themselv’es of win- 
ning back those blessings of nature which assemblages 
of men mostly vitiate, exclude, or destroy. 

Public improvements are sometimes most difficult in 
free countries. The origination of them is diflicult 
there, many diverse mindh having to be persuaded. 
The individual, or class, resistance to the public good. 
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is harder to conquer than in despotic states. And, what 
is most embarrassing, perhai)s, individual progress in 
the same direction, or individual doings in some other 
way, form a great hindrance, sometimes, to public 
enterprise. On the other hand, the energy of a free 
people is a mine of public welf.are : and individual effort 
brings many g(^od things to bear in much shorter time 
than any government could be expected to move in. 
A judicious statesman considers these things ; and 
seis himself especially to overcome tlioso peculiar 
obstacles to public improvement which belong to the 
institutions of his country. Adventure in a despotic 
state, combined action in a free state, are the objects 
which peculiarly demand his attention. 

'IV) rclurn to works of art. In this also the genius of 
tlu‘ people is to be heeded. There may have been, there 
may bo, nations rciquiring to be diverted from the Jove 
of ;i]t to stern lal)our and industrial conquests. But 
♦. ortaiiily it is not so with the Anglo-Saxon race, or witli 
t luj Xort iiern races generally. Money may ensla v e them ; 
logie may enslave them ; art never will. The chief 
men, therefore, in these raetss will do well sometimes 
to contend against the popular euiTeiit, and to con- 
vince their j>eople that there are other sources of de- 
light, and other objects worthy of human endeavour, 
than soveie money-getting or mere material successes 
of any kind. 

in fine, the substantial improvement, and even the 
embellishment of towns, is a work upon which both 
the 'Central and local governing bodies in a country 
should keep a steady hand. It especially concerns them, 
VV^hat are they there for, but to do that which individ- 
uals cannot do ? It concerns them, too, as it tells 
upon the health, morals, education and refined pleasures 
(jf the people they govern. In doing it, they should 
avoid pedantry, parsimony, and favouritism ; and their 
mode of action should be large, considerate and fore- 
seeing. Large ; inasntuch as they must not easily be 
contented with the second best in any of their pro- 
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jects. Considerate ; inasmuch as they have to think 
what their people need most, not what will make most 
show. And therefore, they should be contented, for 
instance, at thoir work going on under ground for a 
time, or in by-ways, if needful ; the best charity in 
public works, as in private, being often that 'which 
courts least notice. Lastly, their work should be with 
foresight ; recollecting that cities grow up about us 
like young people, before we are aware of it. 


Ellesmebe. Another very merciful essay ! When 
wo had once got upon the subject of sanitary im- 
provements, I thought wo should soon be iivt? falliom 
deep in blue books, reports, mterminablo (|uestions of 
sewerage, and horrors of all kinds. 

Milvekton. 1 am glad you own that I Jiave bet'U 
very tender of your impatience in this (»ssay. People, 
I trust, are now so fully aware of the iiiimenso im- 
portance of sanitaiy improvements, that wc do not 
want the elementary talking about such things that 
was formerly necessary. It is diflficult, though, to say 
too much about sanitary matters, that is, if by saying 
much, one could gain attention. I am conviiKjed tliat 
the most fruitful source of physical evil to mankind 
has been impure air — arising from circumstances which 
might have been obviated. Plagues and pestilences 
of all kinds, cretinism too and all scrofulous disordeis, 
are probably mere questions of ventilation. A dis- 
trict may require ventilation as well as a house. 

EllbsmEbb. Seriously speaking, I quite agree with 
you. And what delights me in sanitary improvements 
is, that they can hardly do harm. Give a poor man 
good air, and you do not diminish his self-reliance. 
You only add to his health and vigour ; make more 
of a man of hini. But now that fhe public rnitid, as it is 
facietiously called^ has got hold of the idea of these im- 
provements,' everybody will be chattering about them. 

MxlviMok* The vmy time when those who really 
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do care for these matters should be watchful to make 
the most of the tide in their favour, and should not 
suffer themselves to relax their efforts because there is 
no originality now about such things. 

Dttnsfobd. Custom soon melts off the wings which 
Novelty alone has lent to Benevolence. 

Ellesmere. And down comes the charitable 
Icarus. A very good simile, my dear Dunsford, but 
rather of the Latin verse order. I almost see it worked 
into an hexameter and pentameter, and delighting the 
heart of an Eton boy. 

Dunsford. Ellesmere is more than usually vicious 
to-day, Milverton. A great ‘ public improvement * 
would be to clip the tongues of some of these lawyers. 

Ellesmere. Possibly. I have just been looking 
again at that part of the essay, Milverton, where you 
talk of the little gained by national luxury. I think 
W’dli you. There is an immensity of nonsense uttered 
about making people happy, which is to be done, accord- 
ing to hapx>in(^sH- mongers, by quantities of sugar and 
tea and such like things. One knows the importance 
of food ; but there is no Elysium to be got out of it. 

Mir^VERTON, I know what you mean. There is a 
kind of pity for the people now in vogue wdiich is most 
effeminate. It is a sugared sort of Robespierre talk about 
‘ The poor but virtuous People To address such stuff 
to the people, is not to give them anything, but to take 
away what they have. Suppose you could give them 
oceans of tea and mountains of sugar, and abundance 
of any luxury that you choose to imagine, but at the 
same time you inserted a hungry, envious spirit in 
them, what have you done ? Then, again, this envious 
spirit, when it is turned to difference of station, what 
good can it do ? Can you give station according to 
merit ? Is life long enough for it ? 

Ellesmere. Of course we cannot always be weigh- 
ing men with nicety, and saying ‘ Here is your place, 
here yours 

Milverton. Then, again, what happiness do you 

F.O. K 
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confer on men by teaching them to disrespect their 
superiors in rank, by turning all the embellishments 
which adorn various stations wrong side out, putting 
everything in its lowest form, and then saying ‘ What 
do you see to admire here ? ’ You do not know what 
injury you may do a man when you destroy all rever- 
ence in him. It \vill be found out some day, that men 
derive more pleasure and proHt from having superiors 
than from having inferiors. 

Dunsfort). It is seldom that T bring you back to 
your subject, but we arc nially a long way oil’ at pr(*s- 
ent : and I want to know, Milverton, w hat you would 
do specifically in the w-ay of public iinprovements. ( M‘ 
course you cfinnot say in an essay w hat you would do 
in such matters, but amongst ourselves. In London, 
for instancjc. 

Milverton. The, first thing for (Jovernment to do, 
Dunsford, in London, or any other great town, i.s to 
secure open spaces in itand about it. Traia !ga?’ .S(jua!( 
may be dotted with hideous absurdities, but it is an 
open space. They may collect toget li(‘r t bta c sprarinu r..- 
of every variety of meanness and bad taste : but tbe\ 
cannot prevent its being a, better thing than it it were 
covered with houses. Public, money is s(‘aicc!y e.ve»- 
so well employed as in securing bibs of waste gn>und. 
and keeping them as oi^cn spaces. 'rh(?n, as under the 
most favourable circumstances, we are likely U\ have 
too much carbon in the air of any town, we should 
plant trees to restore the just pjojaortions of t he air 
as far as we can Trees arc alsf) what the lu'art and 
the eye desire most in towns. "I'ho Boulevards in 
Paris show the excellent effect of tnjcs against build- 
ings. There are many parts of I,.ondon wliere rows of 
trees might be planted along the streets. The weighty 
dulness of Portland Place, for instance, might bo thus 
relieved. Of course in any scheme of public improve- 
ments, the getting rid of smoke is one of the first objects. 

Ellbsmbbe. Yes, smoke is a great abuse ; but 

1 See Bealih of Towns Report^ 1844, vol. i, p. 44. 
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then there is something ludierous about it ; just as 
there is about sewerage. I believe, myself, that for 
one person that the corn-laws have injured, a dozen 
have had their lives shortened and their happiness 
abridged in every way by these less palpable nuisances. 
But there is no grandeur in opposing them : no ‘ good 
cry ’ to be raised. And so, as abuses cannot be met in 
our days >)ut by agitation — a committee, secretaries, 
clerks, ncwsf)apors and a review — and as agitation in 
this case liolds out fewer in<hicements than usual, we 
havi'. goiK? on year after year being poisoned by these 
various nuisances, at an incalculable expense of life 
and moncjy. 

Mrr.vjCK'i'ON. There is something in what you say, 
I think; b\it you press it- too far. For of late these 
sanitary subjects have worked themselves into notice, 
MS you yoursi'lf admit. 

Ki-lksmkuii:. Late indeed ! 

MiLVj'McroN. \V(‘I1, but to go on Avith schemes for 
iju])rovjng London. Open spaces, trees — then comes 
the supply of water. This is one of the first things to 
f)e (l(;iie, IMula Jelphia. has given an (‘xarnple Avhicli 
all towns utiglit to imitate, it is a ni.-itter nupiiring 
great thought, and the various plans should be thor- 
oughly canvassed before the choice is made. Great 
Ix'aiity and the highest utility may he (unnbined in 
sup])lying ;t town like l..oTulun with water. By the 
way, how much Avater do you think London requires 
daily ? 

FLLKSirKRK, As mucli as the Serpentine and the 
water in St James's Park ? 

MrLVERToisr. You are not so far out. 

Well tlicTi, having gone through the largest things 
that must be attended to, we come to minor matters. 
It is a great pity that the system of building upon 
leases should be so commonly adopted. Nobody 
expects to live out the leasehold term which he takes 
to build upon. But tilings would be better don^ if 
people were more averse to having anything to do 
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with leasehold property. C — always says that the 
modem lath and plaster system is a wickedness, and 
upon my word I think he is right. It is inconceivable 
to me how a man can make up his mind to build, or do 
anything else, in a temporary, slight, insincere fashion. 
What has a man to say for himself, who must sum u]) 
the doings of his life in this way. ‘ I chiefly employed 
myself in makitig or selling things w’hich seeinod to be 
good and were not. And nobody has occasion to bless 
me for anything I have done 

Ellesmere. Humph, you put it mildly. But the 
man has made perhaps seven per cent, of his money, 
or if he has made no per cent, has mined st^veral men of 
his own trade, which is not to go for nothing, ^vllcn a 
man is taking stock of his good deeds. 

Milverton. There is one thing I forgot to say, 
that we want more individual will in building, I think. 
As it is at present, a great builder takes a plot of ground 
and turns out innumerable bouses, all alik(‘, tlu^ same 
faults and merits running through each : thus adding 
to the general dulnevss of things. 

Ellesmere. Lady Mary Wortlcy Montagu, whr‘n 
she came from abroad, remarked iliat all her friruids 
seemed to have got into drawing-rooms which were 
like a grand piano, first a large square or oblong room, 
and then a small one. Quite Georgian, this style of 
architecture. But now I think we are iin]>roviiig 
immensely, at any rate in the outside of houses. By 
the way, Milverton, I want to ask you one thing ; How 
is it that Governments and Committees, and the bodies 
that manage matters of taste, seem to bo more tasU)- 
less than the average run of people ? I will wager 
Anything that the cabmen round Trafalgar Square 
would have made a better thing of it than it is. If you 
had put before them several prints of fountains, they 
would not have chosen those. 

UlLVEBTON. 1 think with you, but I have no theory 
to' aooount for it. I suppose that these committees 
AM tMquently hampered % other cox^iderations than 
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those which come before the public when they are look- 
ing at the work done. And this may be some excuse. 
There was a custom which I have hoard prevailed in 
former days in some of the Italian cities, of making 
large models of the works of art that were to adorn 
the city, and putting them up in the places intended 
for the works when finished, and then inviting criticism. 
It would really be a very good plan in some cases. 

Ellesmere. Now, Milverton, would you not forti - 
with pull down such things as Buckingham Palace 
and the National Callery ? Dunsford looks at me as 
if I wore going to pull down the Constitution, 

Milverton. [ would pull them down to a certainty, 
or some parts of them at any rate ; but whether ‘ forth- 
with ’ is another question. There are greater things, 
perhaps, to be done first. We must consider, too, 

'Phat eternal want of pence 
Wliicli vexes public men. 

Still r think we ought always to look upon such build- 
ings as temporary arrangements, and they vex one less 
then. The Palace ought to be in the higher part of the 
Park, perhaps on that slope opposite Piccadilly. 

Dunsford, Well, it does amuse me the way in 
which you youngsters go on, pulling down, in your 
industrious imaginations, palaces and national galleries, 
building aqueducts and cloacae maximao, forming parks, 
destroying smoke, so large a part of every Londoner’s 
diet, and abridging plaster, without fear of Chancellors 
of tlie Exchequer, and the resistance of mankind in 
general. 

Milverton. We must begin by thinking boldly 
about things. That is a larger part of any undertaking 
than it seems, perhaps. 

Dunsford. We must, I am afraid, break off our 
pleaaant employment of projecting public improve- 
ments, unless we mean to be dinnerless. 

Ellbsmbbb. a frequent fate of great projectors, I 
fear. 

Mxlvbbton. Now then, homewaids. 



CHAPTER Xr 

My readers will, perhaps, agree with me in being serry 
to find that we are coining to the end of our f)r(.‘st*i)t 
series. I say ‘ iny readers \ though I liavc so lil tlc^ pail 
in purveying for them, that T mostly consider myself 
one of them. It is no light task, liowi^ver, to give a 
good account of a conversation ; and T say this, aii<l 
would wish people to try whether I am not. right in 
saying so, not to call attention to my labour in the 
matter, but because it may be well to notice how difli 
cult it is to report anything truly. \V(‘re this better 
known, it might be an aid to cba.rily. and picvent some 
of those feuds which grow out of the poverty of luanV 
powers to express, to apjmhend, to represtuit, ratlu r 
^haii out of any malignant part of his mthirt*. But J 
must not go on moralizing. I almost feel that 
mere is looking over my shoulder and breaking int«» 
my discourse with sharj) words, v\hi(;h 1 luivc iatdy 
been so mucli accustomed to. 

I had expected that we should have many more 
readings this summer, as I knew that Milv(>rton hud 
prepared more essays for us, Jhit finding, as he sai<l, 
that the other subjects he had in hand were largin* than 
he had anticipated, or w'as preparcci for, he would not 
read even to tia what he had wdtten. Though I was 
very sorry for this, for I may not be the cbix)n icier in 
another year, I could not but say he was right. Indeed, 
my ideas of literature, nourished as they liavc been in 
much solitude and by the reading, if I may say so, 
mainly of our classical authors, are very high placed, 
thougEl hope not fantastical. And, therefore^ I would 
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not discourage any one in expending whatever thought 
and labour might be in him upon any literary work. 

In fine, then, 1 did not attempt to dissuade Milver- 
ton from his purpose of postponing our readings ; and, 
wo agreed that there should only be one more for the 
present. I wished it to bo at our favourite place on the 
Jawn, which had become ende.ared to mo as the spot 
of many of our friendly councils. » 

It was later tlian usual when I came over to Worth 
Ashton for thi.; reading ; and as I gained the brow of 
the hill, some few cU)uds tinged with red were just 
gi‘0Uf)ing together to form tlie accustomed ]3omp upon 
the exit of the setting sun. T believe I mentioned in 
tlie int.rojliu^tion to our lirst conversation, that tho 
ruins of an old <‘a.stle could be seen from our place of 
meeting. Milverton and Kllcsmere were talking about 
it as I joined them. 

Mu.vkktox, Yes, Klle.sinere, many a man has 
looketl out of those windows upon a sunset like this, 
with soim^ of the thoughts that must come into the 
minds of all men, on seeing this gre.it emblem, the 
setting sun - has tell, in looking at it, his coming end, 
or the (jlosing of his greatness. Those old walls must 
have bvien wit-ncss to every kind of human emotion. 
Ifenrv tlie Second was there ; John, 1 think ; Margaret 
of Anjou and Cardinal Beaufort ; VV'^illiarn of Wyke- 
ham ; Henry the Eighth’s Cromwell ; and many others 
who have made som(3 stir in tlie world. 

Hm^ESMicKK. And, perhaps, the greatest there were 
those wlio made no stir. 

The werlii knows nothing of its greatest men. 

MfLVERTOiff. I am slow to believe that. I cannot 
well reconcile myself to the idea, tluit great capacities 
are given for nothing. They bud out in some way or 
other. 

Ellesmere. Yes, bu4 it may not be in a noisy way. 

Milvebton. There is one thing that always strikes 
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me very much in looking at the lives of men : how 
soon, as it were, their course seems to be determined. 
They say, or do, or think, something which gives a 
bias at once to the whole of their career. 

Dunspokd. You may go further back than that ; 
and speak of the impulses they get from their ances- 
tors. 

Ellesmere. Or the nets around them of other 
people’s ways and wishes. There are many things, 
you see, that go to make men puppets. 

Milverton. I was only noticing the circumstance, 
that there was such a thing, as it appeared to me, as 
this early direction. But, if it has been ever so unfor- 
tunate, a man’s folding his hands over it, in melancholy 
mood, and suffering himself to bo made a puppet by 
it^ is a sadly weak proceeding. Most thoughtful men 
have probably some dark fountains in their souls, by 
the side of which, if there were time, and it were decor- 
ous, they could let their thoughts sit down and wail 
indefinitely. That long Byron wail fascinated men 
for a time ; because there is that in human nature. 
Luckily, a great deal besides. 

Ellesmere. 1 delight in the helpful and liopefu) 
men. 

Milverton. A man that I admire very much, and 
have met with occasionally, is one who is always of use 
in any matter he is mixed up with, simply because he 
wishes that the best should bo got out of the thing 
that is possible. There does not seem much in the 
description of such a character ; but only see it in con- 
trast with that of a brilliant man, for instance, who does 
not ever fully care about the matter in hand. 

Dons^obd. .1 can thoroughly imagine the difference. 

MI^Vebton. The human race may be bound up 
togewer in some m^terious way, each of us having a 
pi^ound intent in the fortunes of the whole, and so, 
to soipe extent, of every portion of it Such a mah as 
I have describe acts as though he had an intuitive 
perception of that relation, and therefor^ a tort of 
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family feeling for mankind, which gives him satisfac- 
tion in making the best out of any human affair he has 
to do with. 

But we really must have the essay, and not talk 
any more. It is on History. 


HISTORY 

Among the fathomless things that are about us and 
within us, is the continuity of time. This gives to life 
one of its most solemn aspects. We may think to our- 
selves, Would there could be some halting place in 
life, where we could stay, collecting our minds, and 
sec the world drift by us. But no : even while you 
road this, you are not pausing to read it. As one of 
the great French preachers, T think, says, We are 
embarked upon a stream, each in his own little boat 
which must move uniformly onwards, till it ceases to 
move at all. Tt is a stream that knows ‘ no haste, no 
rest ’ ; a l)oat that knows no haven but one. 

This unabated continuity suggests the past as well as 
the future. We would know what mighty empires 
this stream of time has flowed through, by what battle- 
fields it has been tinged, bow it has been employed 
towards fertility, and what beautiful shadows on its 
surface have been seized by art, or science, or groat 
words, and held in time-lasting, if not in everlasting, 
beauty. This is what history tells us. Often in a 
faltering, confused, bedarkened way, like the deeds 
it chronicles. But it is what we have, and we must 
make the best of it. 

The subject of this essay may be thus divided. Why 
history should be read — how it should be read — by 
whom it should be written — ^how it should be written— 
and bow good writers of history should be called forth^ 
aided and rewarded. 
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1. WHY HISTORY SHOULD BE READ 

It takes US out of too much care for the present ; it 
extends our sympathies ; it shows us that other men 
have had their sufferings and their grievances ; it en- 
riches discourse, it enlightens travel. So docs fiction. 
But the effect of history is more lasting and suggest iv(\ 
If we see a place which fiction has treat cd of, vve feci 
that it has some interest for us ; but- show us a sp(jt 
where remarkable deeils have been dtiue, or reniaT’kabIt', 
people have lived, and our thoughts cling to it. W(‘ 
employ our own imaginations about it : \vc invent tlu* 
fiction for ourselves. Again, history is at least the 
conventional account of things : that which men agrtM^ 
to receive as the right account, and which th(‘y disi-uss 
as true. To understarul their talk, wc must know what 
they are talking about. Again, there is something in 
history which can s(‘ldom be got from the. study of (he 
lives of individual men; namely, tlu^ inovenu-nt;-, ol 
men collectively, and for long perkuis — of man, in fact, 
not of men. In history, the composition of tin* forces 
that move the world has to be analysed. Wv msisi 
have before us the law of the progress of 0()inion, tic* 
interruptions to it of indivu’dual cliaracter, tiic f<rinci- 
ples on which men act i?i the main, the trade winds, as 
we may say, in human affairs, and the recurrent. st.orms 
which no man’s life does not tell us of. Agaifi, by the 
study of history, we have a chance of bcconiing 
tolerant, travelling over the ways of many nations and 
many periods ; and we may also acre pi ire? that historit- 
fact by which wo collect upon one point of human 
affairs the light of many iige.s. 

We may judge of the benefit of historical studios 
by observing what great defects are incident to the 
moral and political writers who know nothing of his- 
tory. A present grievance, or what seems such, 
swallows up in their minds all other considerations ; 
their little bottle of oil is ter still the raging waves of 
the whole human ocean ; their system, a thing that the 
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historian has seen before, perhaps, in many ages, is 
to reconcile all diversities. Then they would persuade 
you that this class of men is wholly good, that wholly 
^ bad ; or that there is no diHerence between good and 
bad. They may be shrewd men, considering what 
they have seen, but would be much shrewder if they 
(^ould know how small a part that is of life. We may 
all rcifcr to our boyhood, and recollect the time when 
W(5 thought the things about us were the type of all 
things (^vo^vwllOlV. 'Fliat was, perhaps, after all no 
silly prin(*(‘s.s who was for feeding the famishing people 
on cakt's. History takes us out of this contined circle 
of childlike thought ; and shows us what are the per- 
ennial aims, struggles, and distractions of mankind. 

History has always been set down as the especial 
study for stal(‘smcn, and for men who take interest 
in public alVairs, For history is to nations what 
biography is to i?nlividaal men. History is the chart 
and compass for national endeavour. Our early 
voyagers are dead : not a plank remains of the old 
ships that- first essayed unknown waters ; the sea re- 
tains no track ; and wtwe^ it not for the history of tliese 
voyages ijonlaiued in charts, in chronicles, in hoarded 
lore of idl kinds, eacli voyager, though he were to 
-start with all the aids of advanced civilization (if you 
could imagine such a thing without history), would 
need tin; boldness of the linst voyager. 

And so it would be with the statesman, were the 
civil history of mankind unknown. We live to some 
extent in jnsacc and comfort upon the results obtained 
for us by the chronicles of our forefathers. We do 
not sec. this without some relloction. But imagine 
what a fidl-gr'' vvn nation w'ould bo, if it know no his- 
tory — like a full-grown man with only a child’s experi- 
ence. 

The present is an ago of remarkable experiences. 
Vast improvements have been made in several of the 
outward things that concern life nearly, from inter- 
course rapid as lightning to surgical operation without 
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pain. We accept them all ; still the difficulties of 
government, the management of ourselves, our rela- 
tions with others, and many of the prime difficulties of 
life remain bui# little subdued. History still claims 
our interest, is still wanted to make us think and act 
with any breadth of wisdom. 

At the same time, however, that wo claim for his- 
tory great powers of instruction, we must not imagine 
that the examples which it furnishes will enable its 
readers to anticipate the experience of life. An in- 
experienced man reads that Caesar did this or that, but 
ho says to himself ‘ I am not Caesar *. Or, indeed, as 
is most probable, the reader has not to reject the appli- 
cation of the example to himself: for from first to 
last, he sees nothing but experience for Caesar in what 
Caesar was doing. I think it may be observed, too, 
that general maxims about life gain the ear of the 
inexperienced ,in preference to historical examples. 
But neither wise sayings, nor historical examples, 
can be understood without experience. Words are 
only symbols. Who can know anything soundly with 
respect to the complicated affections and struggles 
of life, unless he has experienced some of them ? All 
knowledge of humanity spreads from within. vSo, in 
studying history, the lessons it teaches must have 
something to grow round in the heart they teach. 
Our own trials, misfortunes and enterprises are the 
best lights by which we can read history. Hence it 
is, that many an historian may see far less into the 
depths of the very history he has himself written than 
a man, who, having acted and suffered, reads the his* 
tory in question with all the wisdom that comes from 
action and suffering. Sir Robert Walpole might natur- 
ally exclaim, * Do not read history to me, for that, I 
know, must be false But if he.had read it, I do not 
doubt that he would have seen through the film of false 
and insufficient na^ative intp the depth of the matter 
nanatedi, in a way that men of great ex]^ric^e can 
alime attain to. . 
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2. HOW HISTORY SHOULD BE BEAD 

I suppose that many who now connect the very 
word history with the idea of dulness, would have been 
* fond and diligent students of history, if it had had fair 
access to their minds. But they were set down to 
read histories which wore not fitted to be read continu- 
ously, or by any but practised students. Some such 
works arc mere frame- work, a name which the author 
of tlie Statesman applies to them, very good things, 
perhaps, for their purpose, but that is not, to invite 
readers to history. You might almost as well read 
dictionaries with a hope of getting a succinct and clear 
view of language. When, in any narration, there is 
a constant heaping up of facts, made about equally 
significant by the way of telling them, a hasty delinea- 
tion of characters, and all the incidents moving on as 
in th(i fifth act of a confused tragedy, the mind and 
memory refuse to bo so treated ; and the reading ends 
in nothing but a very slight and inaccurate acquaint- 
ance with the mere husk of the history. You cannot 
epitomize the knowledge that it would take years to 
acquire, into a few volumes that may be road in as 
many weeks. 

The most likely way of attracting men’s attention 
to historical subjects will be by presenting them with 
small portions of history, of great interest, thoroughly^ 
examined. This may give them the habit of applying 
thought and criticism to historical matters. 

For, as it is, how «aro people interested in history ? 
and how do they master its multitudinous assemblage 
of facts ? Mostly, perhaps, in this way. A man 
cares about some one thing, or person, or event ; and 
plunges into its history, really wishing to masW it. 
This pursuit extends : other points of research are 
taken up by him at other times. His researches begin 
to intersect. He finds a connexion in things. The 
texture of his historic acquisitions gradually attains 
some substance and colour ; and so at last he begins 
to lukve some dim notions of the myriads of men who 
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came, and saw, and did not conquer — only struggled 
on as they best might, some of them — and are not. 

When wo arc considering how history should be read, 
the main thing perhaps is, that the person reading 
should desire to know what he is reading about, not 
merely to have road the books that tell of it. The 
most elaborate and careful historian liiiist omit, or 
pass slightly over, many parts of his subject. He 
writes for all rc«aders, and cannot indulge private fan- 
cies. But history has its particular aspect for each 
man : there must bo portions which hi^ may he ca- 
pected to dwell upon. And everywhere, cvaui where 
the history is most laboured, the rcadcj* should have 
something of tlm spirit of research wluch was lu^edfiil 
for the writer : if only so much as to ponder well the 
words of thewriler. That »nan reads history, or any- 
thing else, at great peril of being thoi'onghly mis!(*d, 
who has no p(Tception of any tnit hfu!?i(*ss e\e{‘pi that, 
which can be fully ascertaiiu*fl by rcle.rence to facts; 
who does not in the least percei\<' the truth, or the 
reverse, of a writ(u-’s style, of his epit liets, f»f his n^ason- 
ing, of his modc^ of narration. In life our faith in any 
narration is much influenced by tlie }»ersona] a})pear- 
ance, voice, and gesture of th.c ptu'.son narrating, '^f'herf? 
is some part of all these things in his writing ; and 
you must look into that well Ix^fore you can know 
what faith to give him. One may make mistakc.s in 
names, and dates, and references, and yet have a real 
substance of truthfulness in him, a wisli to enlighten 
himself and then you. Another may not be w rong in 
his facts, but have a declamal^ory, or .sophistical, vein 
in him, much to be guarded against. A third may be 
^ both inaccurate and untruthful, caring not so much for 
anything as to write his book. And if the reader cares 
only to read it, sad work they make between thorn of 
the memories of former days. 

In studying history, it n^ist be borne in mind, that 
a knowledge is necessaiy of the state of manners, cus- 
tdins, wealth, arts and science, at the different periods 
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treated of. The text of civil history requires a context 
of this knowledge in the mind of the reader. For the 
same reason, some of the main facts of the geogra- 
, phy of the countries in question should be present 
to liim. If we are ignorant of these aids to history, 
all history is apt to scorn alike to us. It becomes 
merely a narrative of men of our own time, in our own 
country. And tlicn wc are prone to expect the same 
views and conduct from them that wc do from our con- 
ttunjioraric^s. ft is true that the heroes of antiquity 
have been represent e< I on the stage in bag- wigs, and 
tile rest of the eostiime of onr grandfathers ; but it 
was tli(‘ gieat events of their lives tJiatwere thus told 
-the crises <if their [lassions — and when we are con- 
templating the r(‘presentalion of great passions and 
their e<jnsc(iuenees, all minor imagery is of little mo- 
ment. In a long-drawn narrative. Iiowever, the more 
wc* have in our minds of what eonecriH‘d the daily life 
of ihe pc'ople we read about, the bcdttT. And, in 
gener’a!, it may said that- hisiory, like? travelling, 
gives a n turn in pro[)ortioii to the knowledge that a 
ni.an brings to it. 

nv wiiow niSTOKv .siioitli) w kitten 

Ih'forc? entt'ring directly on this part of the subject, 
it is desirable to consider a little the difficulties in tho 
of writing history. We all know tlie difficulty of 
get/ting at tlie truth of a matter which hiippcned yester- 
day, and about w hich we can examine the living actors 
upon oath. But in history the most signitlcant things 
may lack the most important part of their evidence. 
The [leople wLo were making history were not think- 
ing of the convenience of future writers of history. 
Often the historian must contrive to get his insight 
into matters from evidence of men and things which 
is like bad pictures of them. The contemporary, if he 
knew the man, said of the picture ‘ I should have Imown 
it, but it has very little of him in it \ The poor hie- 
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torian, with no original before him, has to see through 
the bad picture into the man. Then, supposing our 
historian rich in well-selected evidence, I say, well- 
selected, because, as students tell us, for many an his- 
torian, one authority is of the same weight as another, 
provided they are both of the same age ; still, how 
difficult is narration even to the man who is rich in well- 
selected evidence. What a tendency there is to round 
off a narrative into falsehood ; or else by parentheses 
to destroy its pith and continuity. Again, the his- 
torian knows the end of many of the transactions lie 
narrates. If he did not, how differently often he would 
narrate them. It would be a most instructive thing 
to give a man the materials for the account of a great 
transaction, stopping short of the end, and then see 
how different would be his account from the ordinary 
ones. Fools have been hardly dealt with, in the say- 
ing that the event is their master (‘ eventus stultoruni 
magister ’), seeing how it rules us all. And in nothing 
more than in history. The event is always present 
to our minds ; along the pathways to it, the historian 
and the moralist have walked till they are beaten path- 
ways, and we imagine that they were so to the men 
who first went along them. Indeed wo almost fancy 
that those ancestors of ours, looking along the beaten 
path, foresaw the event as w'e do ; whereas they mostly 
stumbled upon it suddenly in the forest. Tliis know- 
ledge of the end we must, therefore, put down as one 
of the most dangerous pitfalls which beset the writers 
of history. Then consider the difficulty in the ‘ com- 
position’, to use an artist’s word, of our historian’s 
picture. Before bpth the artist aud the historian lies 
nature as far as the hoihson ; how shall they choose 
that portion of it which has some unity and which shall 
represent the rest ? What method is needful in the 
grouping of facts ; what leaihmg, what patience^ what 
aocoraoy I 

By whomf then should history be written ? In 
the ffrst place, by men of soi^e experience in real life : 
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who have acted and suffered ; who have been in crowds, 
and seen, perhaps felt, how madly men can care about 
nothings ; who have observed how much is done in 
the world in an uncertain manner, upon sudden im- 
pulses and very little reason ; and who, therefore, do 
not think themselves bound to have a deep-laid theory 
for all things. They should be men who have studied 
the laws of the affections, who know how much men’s 
opinions depend on the time in which they live, how 
they vary with tlieir age, and their position. To make 
themselves historians, they should also have considered 
the combinations amongst men and the laws that 
govern such things ; for there are laws. Moreover, 
our historians, like most men who do great things, 
must combine in themselves qualities which are held 
to belong to opposite natures ; must at the same time 
be patient in research and vigorous in imagination, 
energetic and calm, cautious and enterprising. Such 
historians, wise, as wo may suppose they will be, 
about the affairs of other men, may, lot us hope, be 
sufficiently wise about their own affairs, as to under- 
stand that no great work can be done without great 
labour, that no groat labour ought to look for its 
reward. But my reader will exclaim, as Rasselas to 
Imlac, on hearing the requisites for a poet, ‘ Enough ! 
thou hast convinced me that no human being can 
ever bo aa historian. Proceed with thy narration \ 

4 . HOW HISTORY SHOULD BE WRITTEN 

One of the first things in writing history is for the 
historian to recollect that it is history he is writing. 
The narrative must not be oppressed by reflections, 
even by wise ones. Least of all should the historian 
suffer himself to become entangled by a theory or a 
system. If he does, each fact is taken up by him in 
a particular way : those fa9ts that cannot be so handled 
cease to be his facts, and those that offer themselves 
conveniently are received too fondly by him. 

Ii 
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Then, although our historian must not be mastered 
by system, he must have some way of taking up his 
facts, and of classifying tliem. They must not bo 
mere isolated units in his. eyes ; else he is mobbed by 
them. And a man in the midst of a crowd, though 
he may know the names and nature of all Ib.e oiowd, 
cannot give an account of their doings. Those, who 
look down from the housetop, must do that. 

But, above all things, the historian must g(d out 
of his own age into the time in wlii(‘h he is writing. 
Imagination is as much nced(rd for the. iiistorian as 
the poet. You may combine bits of books with otho* 
bits of books, and so make some new combinations, 
and this may be done accurately, and, in gf’ncral, 
much of the subordinate preparation for history may 
be accomplished without any great offort of imagina- 
tion. But to write history, in any large sc rise of the 
words, you must be able to eornpi’chcaid other times. 
You must know tliat there is a right and m ronir which 
is not your light and wrong, but yet sland> upem the 
right and wrong of all ages and all lu'arts. You must 
also appreciate the outward life and (‘oloitrs of tlu‘ 
period you write about. 'J’ry to think how the mcm 
you are telling of would have spent a day, w hat wen.5 
their leading ideas: what they cared about, (hasp 
the body of the time, and give it to us. If not, and 
these men could look at your history, tlicy WiUiid say 
‘ This is all very Avell ; we dare say some of i hese things 
did happen ; but we were not tbinking of those things 
all day long. It does not repivserit us \ 

After enlarging upon this great requisite, imagina- 
tion, it seems somewhat prosaic to come down to say- 
ing that history requires accuracy. But T think T 
hoar the siglis, and sounds more harsh than sighing, 
of those who have ever investigated anything, and 
found by dire experience the deplorable inaccuracy 
which prevails in the worl4. And, therefore, 1 would 
say to the historian almost as the first suggestion, ‘ Be 
accurate ; do not make false reference!^ do not mis- 
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state ; and men, if they get no light from you, will 
not execrate you. You will not stand in the way and 
have to be cxplaincid and got rid of 

Anotlier most important matter in writing history 
and that indeed in which the art lies, is the method 
of narraling- 'I'liis is a. thing almost beyond rules, 
like i he actual execution in music or painting. A man 
might have fairness, accuracy, an insight into other 
times, great kmmlcdge of facts, some powx^r even of 
arranging them, and yet make a. narrative out of it 
ail, so protracted hero, so huddled together there, the 
purpt)se so buried or eonfused, that men would agree 
to acknowledge the merit of the book and leave it un- 
read. 'Phere must l)e a natural line of associations for 
tile narra,tiv(^ to run along. The soim!*ato threads of 
tile narrativo must be treated st^paratoly, and yet the 
subject not h(‘ dealt with sectionally, for that is not 
I lie way iu wliieh things occurred. The historian must, 
tlierefore, beware that those divisions of the subject 
which ho makes for our ease and eonvenionce, do not 
mdu( (j Inm to treat his subject in a hirnsy manner, 
lb' must not make his story easy where it is not so. 

After all, it is not by nde that a groat history is to be 
written. Most thinkers agree that the main object 
hn- the historian, is to ge.t an insight into the things 
w hich h(i tells of, and then to toll them with the modesty 
oi a man who is in the ]>rc.sence of great events ; and 
must speak about them carefully, simply, and with but 
little of himself or liis affections thrown into the narra- 
tion. 

5. HOW GOOJ> WKTTKUvS OF HISTORY SHOULD BE CALLED 
FOB'IH, AIDKl), AND REWARDED 

Mainly by history being properly read. The direct 
ways of commanding excellence of any kind arc very 
few, if any. When a stat^ has found out its notable 
men, it should reward them, and will show its worthiness 
by its measure and mode of reward. But it cannot 
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purchase them. It may do something in the way of 
aiding them. In history, for instance, the records of 
a nation may be discreetly managed, and some of the 
minor work, therefore, done to the hand of the his- , 
torian. But the most likely method to ensure good 
historians, is to have a ht audience for them. And this 
is a very ^iiicult matter. In works of general litera- 
ture, the circle of persons capable of judging is large ; 
even in works of science or philosophy, it is consider- 
able: but in history, it is a very confined circle. 
To the general body of readers, whether the history 
they read is true or not, is in no way perceptible. It 
is quite as amusing to them when it is told in one way, 
as in another. There is always mischief in error ; but 
in this case the mischief is remote, or seems so. For 
men of ordinary culture, even if of much intelligence, 
the difficulty of discerning what is true or false in the 
histories they read, makes it a matter of the highest 
duty for those few persons who can give us criticism on 
historical works, at least to save us from insolent and 
mendacious carelessness in historical writers, if not by 
just encouragement to secure for nations some results 
not altogether unworthy of tlic great enterprise whieJj 
the writer of history holds out itself to bo. ‘ Hujus 
enim fidei exempla majorum, vicissitudines rerun), 
fundamenta prudentice civilis, hominum denique nomen 
et fama commissa sunt’.^ 

Ellesmsbb. Just wait a minute for me, and do 
not talk about the essay till 1 come back. I am going 
for Anster*8 Faust. 

Dxnssvoiiny. What has Ellesmere got in his head ? 
MUiVEBTok, I see. There is a, passage where 
Eaust^ in his most discontented mood, falls foul of 
h£ 3 (tpry— in hia talk to Wagner, if X am not mistaken. 

DTO8Fom>. How beautiful it is this evening I 
Look at that yellow greenf near ihe sunset. 

i Baoojt ‘ 4 ^ 
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Milverton. The very words that Coleridge uses, 
I always think of them when I see that tint. 

I)UNSPORi>. I dare say his words were in my mind, 
but I have forgotten what you allude to. 

Milverton. 

0 Lafly ! in this wan and heartless mood. 

To other thoughts by yonder throstle woo’d. 

All this long eve, so balmy and serono. 

Have I boon gazing on tho western sky. 

And its peculiar tint of yellow green ; 

And still J gazo — and with how blank an eye ! 

And those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars. 

That give away tboir motion to tho stars ; 

Those stars that glide behind them or between, 

N<w sparkling, now bodiinmod, but always soon : 

>"on cri'Hcorit Moon os fixed as if it grew 
In its ()wn cloudless. Starless lake of blue ; 

1 see them all excellently fair, 

I .so(!, not fool how beautiful they are ! 

Dunsford. Admirable ! Tn the ‘ Ode io Dejec- 
tion is it not ? where, too, there are those lines : 

O bMdy ! we receive but what wo give, 

And in our life alone iloos nature live. 


Milverton. But Imre comes Ellesmere wdth tri- 
umphant look. You look as jovial, my dear Elles- 
nujrc, as if you >vero a Bentley that had found out a 
false quantity in a Bojdo. 

Ellesmere. Listen and perpend, my historica] 
friends. 

To us, my friend, the times that ore gone by 
Are a mysterious book, sealed with seven seals ; 

That which you call the spirit of ages past < 

Is but, in truth, the spirit of some few authors 
In which those ages are behold reflected. 

With what distortion strange heaven only knows. 

Oh 1 often, what a toilsome thing it is 

This study of thine, a( the first glance we fly it. 

A majM of things confusedly heaped together ; 

A lumber-room of dusty documents. 

Furnished with all approved court-precedents. 
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And old traditional maxima ! IJiatoiy ! 

Facta dramatized say rather — action — plot — 
Sentiment, oveiythiiifj: the writer’s own. 

As it best fits tlio wedj-work of liis story. 

With here and there a solitary fact 
Of consequence, by tliose fn’ave cdironiclers, 

Pointed with many a moral a]ioy)litlief>:m. 

And wdse old saws, learned at tin? f)ii[)[)(‘t-sliows'' 

MirA’ERTON. Yes: a(hniral>le lines: tiny describe 
to the life th(' very faults we have bc^en consideriiiir 
as the ffiults of badly writUni histories. I do not 
see thcat they do much more. 

Ellusmehk. 

To UM, my friend, I he times tliut aiv by 

Are a mysterious ]»ook--'- 

Milvkktox, Those two hrstliries.'iretlu* I'ullexpics- 
sion of Fabst’s discontent — tinmea'>i\ir<H!, as in the 
presence of a weak man wlio could not cheek liim. 
But, if you come to look at the mailer closely, you will 
see that the time j)resent is also in some sense a sealed 
book to us. Men that wo live with daily we often 
think as little of as wo do of Julius Caesar’ I was goinL*: 
to say — but we know much loss of Ihmn than of him. 

Ellesmebe. I did not mean to say that Faust 
spoke my sentiments about history in general. Still 
there are periods of history which we havr^ very few 
authors to tell us about, and I dare say in some of thos<' 
cases the colouring of their particular minds giv(‘3 us 
a false idea of the wliole age they lived in. 

Dunspord. This may have happened, certiiinly. 

Milverton. We must be careful not to expect too 
much from the history of past ages, as a means of 
understanding the present age. There is something 
wanted besides the preceding history, to understand 
each age. Each individual life may liave a problem 
of its own, which all other biography, accurately set 
down for us, might not enable us to work out. So of 
each age. It has a somethi&g in it not known before, 
and tends to a result which is not down in any books. 
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Dunsfokd. Yet history must be of greatest use 
in discerning this tendency. 

Ellrsivtkhe. Yes ; but the Wagner sort of pedant 
would get entangled in his round of liistory — in his 
historical reseni 1 )lanees. 

Dunsforo. Now, Milverton, if you were called 
upon to say wliat are the peculiar cliaraeteristics of 
this age, what should you say V 

One of Dunsford’s questions, this 
i' 0 (piiring a slou», quarlo vohnne with notes, in answer. 

Mrf.VRRToN. r would ratlier wait till I was called 
upon. 1 am af)t to feel, after 1 have left ofT describing 
the character of any individual man, as if I had only 
just begun. And I do not see the extent of discourse 
that would be ne(‘dful in attempting to give the char- 
acteristics of an age. 

ELLKSMKKii. I think yon are prudent to avoid 
answering Diinsfurd’s (juesiion. For niy own part T 
should [U'efer giving an account of the age? we live in, 
after ’wc have come to the end of it — in the true his- 
torical fashion. And so, Dunsford, you must wait for 
my notions. 

Di7\sF<)Kn. T am afraid, Milverton, if you were to 
write history, you would never make up your mind 
to condemn anybody. 

Mii.vERTO>r. I hope T should not be so inconclusive, 
r certainly do dislike to see any character, whether of a 
living or a dead person, disposed of in a summary way. 

Ei.lesmere. For once I will come to the rescue of 
Milverton. I really do not see that a man’s belief in 
the extent and variety of human character, and in the 
difficulty of appreciating the circumstances of life, should 
prevent him from writing history — ^from coming to 
some conclusions. Of course such a man is not likely 
to write a long course of history ; but that 1 hold has 
been a frequent error in historians — that they have 
taken up subjects too large for them. 

Milveeton. If there <is as much to be said about 
men’s character and conduct as 1 think there mostly 
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is, why should we be content with shallow views of 
them ? Take the outward form of these hills and valleys 
before us. When we have seen them a few times, we 
think we know them, but are quite mistaken. Ap« 
proaching from another quarter, it is almost new ground 
to us. It is a long time before you master the outward 
form and semblance of any small piece of country that 
has much life and diversity in it. I often think of 
this, applying it to our little knowledge of men. Now 
look there a moment : you see that house : close 
behind it, is apparently a barren tract. In reality 
there is nothing of the kind there. A fertile valley, 
with a great river in it, as you know, is between that 
house and the moors. But the plane of those moors 
and of the house is coincident from our present point of 
view. Had we not, as educated men, some distrust/ 
of the conclusions of our senses, we should be ready to 
swear that there was a lonely house on the border of 
the moors. It is the same in judging of men. We see 
a man connected with a train of action which is really 
not near him, absolutely foreign to him perhaps, but 
in our eyes that is what he is always connected with. 
If there were not a being who understands us immeasur- 
ably better than other men can, immeasui'ably better 
than we do ourselves, we should be badly off. 

Such precautionary thoughts as these must bo use- 
ful, I contend. They need not make us indifferent 
to character, or prevent us from forming judgments 
where we must form them, but they show us what a 
wide thing we are talking about, when wo are judging 
the life and nature of a man. 

Ei«lbsmbbb. I am sure, Dunsford, you are already 
convinced : you seldom want more than a slight pre- 
text for going over to the charitable side of things. 
You are only afraid of not dealing stoutly enough with 
b^ tbizigs and people. Ho not be afraid |hough. As 
long aa you have me to abuse, you will say many unjust 
tbi^ against me, you kno^, so that you- may wfu»te 
yourself in good thoughts about the rest of the world. 
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post and present. Do you know the lawyer’s story I 
had in my mind, then ? ‘ Many times when I have had 

a good case he said, ‘ I have failed ; btit then I have 
often succeeded with bad cases. And so justice is 
done ’. 

Milverton. To return to the subject. It is not 
a sort of equalizing want of thought about men that I 
desire : only not to be rash in a matter that requires 
all our care and prudence. 

Dunsford. Well, I believe I am won over. But 
now to another point. I think, Milverton, that you 
have said hardly anything about the use of history as 
an incentive to good deeds, and a discouragement to 
evil ones. 

MiTjVerton. T ought to have done so. Boling- 
broke gives in his Letters on History, talking of this 
point, a passage from Tacitus, ‘ Praocipuum munus 
annaliurn ’ — can you go on with it, Dunsford ? 

Dunsford. Yes, I think I can. It is a passage I 
have often seen quot ed. ‘ Prcecipuum miinu s annaliurn 
roor, ne virtutes siloantur ; utque pravis dictis factisque 
ex posteritato ct infamia metus sit ’. 

Ellesmere. Well done ; Dunsford may have 
invented it though, for aught that we know, Milver- 
ton ; and be passing himself off upon us for Tacitus. 

Milverton. Then Bolingbroko goes on to say (t 
wish I could give you his own flowing words) that the 
great duty of history is to form a tribunal like that 
amongst the Egyptians which Diodorus tells of, where 
both common men and princes were tried after their 
deaths, and received appropriate honour or disgrace. 
The sentence was pronounced, he says, too late to 
correct or to recompense ; but it was pronounced in 
time to render examples of general instruction to man- 
kind. Now, what I WM going to remark upon this, 
is, that Bolingbroke understates his case. History 
well written is a present correction, and a foretaste of 
rei^mpense^ to the man who is now struggling with 
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difficulties and temptations, now overcast by calumny 
and cloudy misrepresentations. 

Ellesmere. Yes : many a man makes an appeal 
to posterity, which will never come before the court ; 
but if there were no such court of appeal 

Milverton. A man’s conviction that justicf will 
be done to him in history is a secondary motive, and 
not one which, of itself, will compel him to do just and 
great things ; but, at any rate it forms one of t he bene- 
fits that flow from history, and it Ixu'onuvs sti-ongcn* as 
histories are better written. Much may lx* said ag;iinsl 
care for fame : much also against care for j^resent repute. 
There is a diviner impulse than either at tin? doing ol 
any actions that arc niucli worth doing. As a corree 
tion, however, this anticipation of the judgment, o! 
history may really be veiy poweiful. It is a gnxjt 
enlightenment of conscience, to r<‘ad ihe opinion.^ 
men on deeds similar to thos(‘ we are enguged in, tn 
meditating. 

Dunsford. T think Bolingbroke’s idea, which I 
imagine was more general than yours, is more impor- 
tant : namely that this judicial proce<‘(Ung, m(‘tit ioned 
by Diodorus Siculus, gav'e signiticant lessons to ail 
people, not merely to those w’ho had any chariee tjf 
having their names in history. 

Milverton. Certainly: for this is one of Boling- 
broke’s chief points, if I recollect rightly. 

Ellesmere. Our conversations are much better 
things than your essays, Milverton. 

Milverton. Of course, I am bound to say so : but 
what made you think of that now ? 

Ellesmere. Why, I was thinking how in talk we 
can know exactly where we agree or differ. But 1 
never like to interrupt the essay. I never know 
when it would come to an end if I did. And so it swims 
on like a sermon, having all its own way : one cannot 
put in an awkward question* in a weak part, and get 
things looked at in various ways. 
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Dcjnsford. I suppose, then, Ellesmere, you would 
like to interrupt sermons, 

Ellesmkke. Why, yes, sometimes — do not throw 
sticks tit me, Dunsford. 

Dtinsfoud. Well, it is absurd to be angry with you ; 
bccr^iso if you long io interrupt Milverton with his 
cautious perliapses tind probablys, of course you will 
be impatient with discourses which do, to a certain 
extent, assume that the preacher and the hearers arc 
in unison upon great matters. 

Ellesvifue. i am afraid to say anything about 
sermons, for fear of the argumentiim baculinum from 
Dunsford : but many essay writers, like Milverton, 
delight to wind up tlu‘ir paragraphs with complete 
little a.}»liorisin.s — shutting up something certainly, but 
shutting out sometliiag too. [ could generally pause 
upon them a litlle. 

-MiLVEitToN. Df course one may err, Ellesmere, in 
tot» much apliorizing as in loo much of anything. But 
your argument goes against all expression of opinion, 
which must he incomplete, especially when dealing 
with matters thiit cannot be circumscribed by exact 
definitions. Otherwise, a code of wisdom might be 
made w'hich the fool might apply as well as the wisest 
man. Even the best proverb, thought often the expres- 
sion of the w idest experience in the choicest language, 
can be tJioroughly misapplied. It cannot embrace the 
whole of the subject, and apply in all cases like a mathe- 
matical formula. Its wisdom lies in the ear of the 
hearer. 

Ellesmere. Well, I do not know that there is any- 
thing more to say about the essay. I suppose you are 
aware, Dunsford, that Milverton does not intend to 
give us any more essays for some time. He is distress- 
ing his mind about some facts which he wants to ascer- 
tain before ho will read any more to us. I imagine we 
are to have something historical next. 

Milverton. Somethihg in which historical records 
are useful. 
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Ellesmere. Really it is wonderful to see how 
beautifully human nature accommodates itself to any- 
thing, even to the listening to essays. T shall miss them. 

Milverton. You may i^iss the talk before and 
after. 

Ellesmere. Well, there is no knowing how /.luch 
of that is provoked (provoked is a good word, is it 
not ?) by the essays. 

Dunsford. Then, for the present, wc havt; come 
to an end of our readings. 

Milverton. Yes ; but T trust at no distant time 
to have something more to try your critical powders 
and patience upon. I hope that that old tower wdll 
yet see us meet together here on many a suimy day, 
discussing various things in friendly council. 
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CHAPTER I 

1 AM again enabled to give some account of the readings 
and conversations at Worth Ashton during another 
auranier. 

I need not say much in the way of introduction, 
having before described our friendly council and the 
place of our meeting. There was but little alteration 
in the latter, except that Milverton had put up a sun- 
dial in the centre of the lawn, with the motto, Horas no7i 
numcro nisi serenasy which, I remember, gave occasion 
to Ellesmere to say, that for men the dial was either 
totally useless or utterly false. The only change about 
us wavS, that the animal part of our audience had greatly 
increased ; for Milverton took much pleasure in observ- 
ing the ways of animals, and Ellesmere, like some other 
great lawyers of past and present days, was very fond 
of live creatures of all kinds, — men, women, and chil- 
dren excepted, as 1 used to tell him. The most extra- 
ordinary packages marked ‘ with great care * and given 
into the especial custody of railway guards, used to 
come down from time to time, containing purchases 
made by Ellesmere at Hungerford market in his walks 
home from Westminster to his ohambeis. There was 
a Newfoundland puppy of remarkable sagacity, whioh 
already had the upper hand of Bollo ; then there were 
pigeons, guinea-pigs, a jackdaw, and a gorgeous peacock 
that took his station on the low wall bounding the lawn 
wd displayed his imperial self to the admiration of all 
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beholders. There were curious fowls of various kinds, 
and last, though not the least favoured, a hedgehog 
which Ellesmere had sent (as if we could not tind ]»lenty 
of them in the coiintry) and which he called ‘ his learned 
friend and the rest of the family called Snoozelcm. 
Milverton received all these presents with woTulerful 
equanimity ; and Ellosnicre, thus ein holdencd, was now 
threatening to send down a i*aven whenever lu could 
moot with one of sufficient intelligence to be worthy of 
the party. 

The human part of our friendty coiuw il s(eined to 
me more worn and altered than one (‘\peets to find 
people in the course of a year. At least 1 tfiought so 
of the young men (young nuai f am always calling t hem, 
though I suppose nobody else would), and I found afli'r- 
wards that they thought the same of nu'. I’he w inter 
of 1846 and the spring of 1847 will long b(‘, nunembered. 
The famine in Ireland find the distr(‘ss here, had pt essed 
on the minds of all men who had to df'fd with it or to 
think about it, either publicly or ]>i‘ivately. I»» oui 
own district, we had sulTerod much privation in a (piiet 
way, and the vvh(»Ie minds of those who could do so, 
had been given to meet it. T t Avas 1 lu‘ sa me, 1 su p j)(»se. 
with most people who had either properiv, ov otlici' ot 
any kind, lay or clerical, bringing upon them the 
additional responsibility which .such times indm^e. 
The general distress and difficulty h.id, 1 suspect, 
weighed much even upon Ellesmere, though if you had 
asked him the question, he would have dcclari‘d tha,t 
he neither respected, liked, nor cared h>r, the public ; 
and that he left all such notions to demagogues and 
philanthropists, votving that ho belonged as little to 
the one of these classes as to tiie other. 

Our first meeting was on a fine afternoon (a Satur- 
day) exactly at the old place on the lawn where wo had 
broken up our last friendly council of the preceding 
year. It was the first day this summer that Ellesmere 
had been able to come, and INKlvcrton had taken care 
to give me due notice of our friend ’3 coming. I found 
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them already seated. Ellesmere really looked pleased 
to see me. 

Elij-ismere. Well, my dear Dunsford, I hope you 
f arc glad to see me again, and that you will give me 
hc'ttor welcome than you Jiave counselled Milverton, 1 
hcar^io give to some of the creatures with which I have 
enriched his lawn anti farmyard, and enlivened your 
country dulness. Love me, not only my dog, but my 
pig, my guinea-pig that is to say, my pigeons, and my 
hcalgehog. A London ])igeon is very good society for 
you country people : it could tell you a great deal, 
perhaps, about the prices of stock it had carried at 
va rious t imes, or t he w ay of 1 iving at St G ilcs’s. I have 
a gr<*a t mind to (thoose some nice animals for your place 
- a couph; of young wolves now would do charmingly 
for the vicarage. 

DrNSEoui). No, come yourself, and bring the whole 
of yt)ur bar with you instead: T had rather take the 
eliancc of that than of the animals you would be kind 
enough to provi(l(* for me. 

Elij^smjoue. Well, well, 1 will be moiciful if you 
promis(i nf)t t.o prejudice Milverton against my pots. 
Ihit we must not talk any more just now. Let us have 
our reading. J must be otT at six o’clock on Monday, 
so w(j must have the reading this aftenioon. Now, 
MilviU’ton, what is it to be ? 8ouietliing, I suppose, as 
novel and r(?frcsliing ns your first essay of last summer. 
Tiierc is no end to your audacity iu the choice of 
liacknoycd subj(‘cts. \ think you take a pride in it. 

Milveicj’On. No. indeed ; but they do noL appear 
hackneyed to me. However,! am not going to inflict 
any hackneyed subject upon you now. It is to be 
an essay on Reading. I will begin at once. 

Hereupon Milverton read to us the following essay. 
READING 

As the world grows older and as civilization advances, 
there is likely to be more and more time given to read- 
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ing. In several parts of the earth where mankind 
are more active, and where the proportion of those who 
need to labour by their hands is less than in other 
countries, and likely to go on becoming less, the climate 
is such as to coniine, if it does not repress, out-of-door 
amusements : and, in all climates, for the lovers of 
ease, the delicate in health, the reserved, the fastidious 
and the amusing, books arc amongst the chief sources 
of delight, and such as will more probably intrench 
upon other joys and occupations than give way to them. 

Notwithstanding this, the ethics of study, if I may 
use such a phrase, have been little considered ; and 
those pursuits over which we might have more efficient 
control than most others, are left to chance as regards 
their origin, their conduct and their end. 

It appears to me remarkable that this subject should 
have been so little touched upon. Other subjects 
which are akin to it, but yet very different, have been 
largely investigated. But you will not find in treatises 
upon education, upon professions, or upon general 
knowledge of life, any connected considerations with 
regard to the ethics and methods of private study. 
Bacon’s Advancement of Learning is treated as a book 
belonging to the leami^ ; and, besides, it deals with 
universals rather than with particulars ; indicates the 
sluggishness, the hindrances, and the course, of the 
main rivers of knowledge ; not busying itself with the 
local fortunes of small streams, retired rivulets and 
quiet pools, without which, however, these main rivers 
would float down no argosies towards the sea of time. 

says : ‘ After a certain age, the new publica- 
tions of merit are the sole food of the many A sar- 
casiid person would perhaps remark, that the words 
‘ of merit.* might be omitted without injury to the 
truth of the sentence. But that would be too severe ; 
lor the publications of. merit dp mostly obtain some 
hearing in their day, though a very disproportionate 
one to what they should, have ; as it is exceedingly 
diifflottlt^ ev^ for highly-cultivated persons^ to iu^e 
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good selection of the nascent fruits and flowers of litera- 
ture amidst the rank herbage of the day. 

Before entering upon the mode of managing study ; 
or perhaps I ought to use the word reading, instead of 
study (for it would be quite wrong to suppose that the 
folloVmg remarks apply to professed students only), 
it would be well to see what docs really happen in life 
as regards the intellectual cultivation of most grown-up 
people. T ask them, is it not mainly dependent upon 
chance ? The professional man, wearied with the 
cares and labours of his office or employment, when 
ho comes home, takes up whatever book may happen 
to be the reading of his wife, or mother, or daughters : 
and they, for women are often educated in a way to 
avoid method and intellectual strength of any kind, 
arc probably contented with what the circulating 
library affords, and read according to the merest ru- 
mour and fashion of the present hour. Again, what is 
called light literature (how it has obtained or main- 
tained that name is surprising), criticisms, scraps, talcs, 
and the like, is nearly the solo intellectual food of many 
intolligcnt persons. Now% without undervaluing this 
kind of literature, which improved as it would be if 
addressed to a class of persons w'ho were wont to read 
with wisdom and method, would bo very serviceable 
to those persons ; wo cannot say but that to make such 
literature the staple of the mind is unworthy and frivo- 
lous in the extreme. 

I believe, however, that many persons are aware 
how indifferently they are spending their time -in the 
way they read at present; and I shall not labour 
any more at this part of the subject, but come at once 
to what appears to mo the remedy for the evil ; which 
is, that every man and every woman who can read at 
all, should adopt somedefinite puipose in their reading-* 
should take something for the main stem and trunk of 
their culture^ whence branches might grow out in all 
directions seeking light and air for parent tree 
which, it, hoped, might end in becoming something 
' M 
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useful and ornamental, and which, at any rate, all 
along, will have had life and growth in it. 

I do not think that this is too great a task for the 
humblest reader. At the same time I am not pre- 
pared to show how this purpose may be secured in all 
cases ; this must be left to disposition, to what we call 
chance, to peculiar facilities of any kind afTorued to 
the reader in any one direction. It is so in the choice 
of a career in life, which is not always determ inc^d by a 
rigid and wise choice, made at once and fully ])ersev(Ted 
in ; but, on the contrary, there may bt) many false 
starts and, occasionally, abrupt changes ; still there is 
such a thing for each man <as a career wliich might lx; 
pursued with some method by him, and whi(jh would 
lead to what is called worldly success. So, in reading, 
it would be folly to attempt to lay down process 

by which every man might onsun* a main e(»inse 
study for himself ; but only let him havi‘ a jti <1 fear of 
desultory pursuits, and a wish for inont/il ivat ion, 
and he may hope at some time oi- other lo disetan 
what it is littest for him to do. And if he does iiol , ])nt 
pursues anything witJi method, thin* will ho sofiiO 
reward for him, if nf)t the liighe^st. 

If wo consider wdiat are the objects men ]>isrsu(*, 
when conscious of any object at all, in reading, tlu^y are 
these: amusement, instruction, a wish to a)»pi'ar well 
in society, and a de^sire to pass aw^ay time. Now even 
the lowest of these objects is facilitated by reading with 
method. The keenness of pursuit thus ongerKlcre<l 
enriches the most trifling gain, takes away the sense of 
dulness in details, and givea an interest to what w ould, 
otherwise, be most repugnant. One who has nev<>r 
known the eager joy of some intoUectual pursuit, can- 
not understand the full pleasure of reading. 

In considicring the present subject, the advantage 
to the world in general, of many persons being really 
versed in various subjects cannot be passed by. And 
reading wisely undertaken, much more method 
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and order would be applied to the consideration of the 
immediate business of the world ; and there would be 
men who might form something of a wise public with 
regard to the current questions of the day, such as 
railways, politics, finance, and the condition of 
Treiand. 

It must not be supposed that this choice and main- 
tenance of one or more subjects of study must neces- 
sarily lead to pedantry or narrowness of mind. The 
Art s are sisters ; Languages are close kindred ; Sciences 
art‘ fellow-workmen : almost every branch of human 
knowledge is immediately connected with biography ; 
biography falls into history, which, after drawing into 
itself various minor streams, such as geography, juris- 
prud(»nce, p(»Iitical and social economy, issues forth 
upon the still deeper waters of general philosophy. 
'I'Ik'i'c a?’e V(uy few, if any, vacant spaces between 
various kinds of knowledge : any track in the forest, 
steadfastly })ursu<?d, leads into one of the great high- 
Avays ; just as you often find, in considering the story 
of any little island, that you are perpetually brought 
back irito the general history of the world, and that this 
small rocky plaori has partfikcn the fate of mighty^ 
tliiones and distant (unpires. In short, all things are 
so c{)iinee,ted together, that a man who knows one sub- 
ject Avell, cannot, if he would, fail to have acquired 
mucdi bosid(‘-s : and that man will not be likely to keep 
fewer pearls who has a string to put them on, than he 
who picks them up and throws them together without 
method. Tliis, however, is a very poor metaphor to 
represent the matter ; for what I would aim at pro- 
ducing, not merely holds together what is gained, but 
has vitality ;n itself, is always growing. And anybody 
will confirm this, who, in his own case, has had any 
branch of study or human affairs to work upon ; for 
he must have observed how all he meets seems to work 
in with, and assimilate itself to his own peculiar subject. 
During his lonely walks, or in society, or in action,, it 
seems as if this one pursuit were something almost 
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independent of himself, always on the watch, and claim- 
ing its share in whatever is going on. 

Again, by recommending some choice of subject 
and method in the pursuit of it, I do not wish to be held 
to a narrow interpretation of that word ‘ subj ect ’ . For 
example, I can imagine a man saying, I do not oarc 
particularly to investigate this or that question in 
history ; I am not going to pursue any branch of 
science ; but I have a desire to know what the most 
renowned men have written : I will see what the twenty 
or thirty great poets have said ; what in various ages 
has appeared the best expression of the things nearest 
to the heart and fancy of man. A person of more 
adventure and more time might seek to inch id the 
greatest writers in morals or history. Tlierc arc not 
so many of them. If a man were to read a hundred 
great authors, he would, I suspect, have heaid w!»al 
mankind has yet had to say upon most things. I «‘in] 
aware of the culture that would be required for such an 
enterprise ; but I merely give it as an instance of wliat 
may justly come under the head of the pursuit of one 
subject, as I mean it, and which certainly would nob he 
called a narrow purpose. 

There is another view of reading which though it is 
obvious enough, is seldom taken, I imagine, or at least 
acted upon ; and that is, that in the course of our read- 
ing we should lay up in our minds a store of goodly 
thoughts in well-wrought words, which should be a 
living treasure of knowledge always with us, and from 
whiw^ at various times and amidst all the shifting of 
circumstances, we might bo sure of drawing some 
comfort^ guidance, and sympathy. We see this with 
regard to the sac^ writings, ‘ A word spoken in duo 
seaeK>n, ho-w good is it ! ’ But there is a similar comfort 
on a lower level to be obtained from other sources than 
saqied ones. In any work that is worth carefuUy lead- 
ih^^there is g^erally something that is virorth remember- 
Amaiiwh(>se mind is <mriohed with the 
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best sayings of his own country, is a more independent 
man, walks the streets in a town, or the lanes in the 
country, with far more delight than he otherwise would 
have ; and is taught by wise observers of man and 
nature, to examine for himself. Sancho Panza with 
his proverbs is a great deal better than he would have 
been without them : and 1 contend that a man has 
something in himself to meet troubles and difficulties, 
small or great, who has stored in his mind some of the 
best things which have been said about troubles and 
difficulties. Moreover, the loneliness of sorrow is 
thereby diminished. 

It need not be feared that a man whose memory 
is rich in such resources, will become a quoting pedant. 
Often the sayings which are dearest to our hearts are 
least frequent on our lips ; and those great ideas which 
cheer men in their dinjst struggles are not things which 
they are likely to inflict by frequent repetition upon 
those they live with. There is a certain reticence with 
us as regards anything we deeply love. 

I have not hitherto spoken of the indirect advantage 
of methodical reading in the culture of the mind. One 
of the dangers supposed to be incident upon a life of 
study is, that purpose and decisiveness are worn away. 
Not, as I contend, upon a life of study, such as it ought 
to be. For pursued methodically there must be some, 
and not a little, of the decision, resistance and tenacity 
of pursuit which create, or further, greatness of character 
in action. Though, as I have said, there are times of 
keen delight to a man who is engaged in any distinct 
pursuit, there are also moments of weariness, vexation, 
and vacillation, which will try the metal in him and 
see whether he is worthy to understand and master 
anythmg. For this you may observe, that in all times 
and all nations, sacrifice is needed. The savage Indian 
who was to obtain any insight into the future^ had to 
starve for it for a certain time. Even the fancy of this 
power was not to be gained without paying for it. And 
was anything real ever gained without sacrifice of some 
kind ? 
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There is a very refined use which reading might be 
put to ; namely, to counteract the particular evils and 
temptations of our callings, the original imperfections 
of our characters, the tendencies of our age, or of our 
own time of life. Those, for instance, who are versed in 
dull crabbed work all day, of a kind which is always 
exorcising the logical faculty and demanding minute, 
not to say, vexatious criticism, would, during their 
leisure, do wisely to expatiate in writ ingwS of a hi rgc) and 
imaginativ^e nature. These, ho\vev(jr, arci often the 
persons who particularly avoid jiootry and works oi 
imagination, whereas they ought, perhaps, to cultivalo 
them most. For it should be one of the fretpunit ohjt'cls 
of every man who cares for the culture of his whole 
being, to give some exercise to those facultic^s which 
are not demanded by his daily occupations and not 
encouraged by his disposition. 

Hitherto, the indueenienls I hav^e hrouglit forward 
for more fixedness of pursuit and soundness of ni(^tiu»d 
in reading, have been, many of them, (*oni]>arM lively 
speaking, w^orldly and slight ones. But. I heue are ol lici s 
which if well considered, might alone sullice to changi* 
at once any habit of thouglitless and piu-posi^h'ss read 
ing. We suppose that we carry our moral nature In 
another world; why not our intellectual jjaturc ; - 
further, why not our acquirements ? Is it probable 
that a man who has scorned heic all advantages for 
commune with the works of God, is at once to he 
enlightened as if he had done his duty to theintt'Jligeuee 
within him or about him ? It may be noticed that, as 
far as we can discern, the same physical laws govern the 
most distant parts of creation, as those which x>rovaiI 
here. Moreover, what we call Nature, or Providence, is 
thrifty as well as liberal — ^has apparentlj^ given toman no 
more faculty than he fully needs. May not a similar 
divine frugality — perhaps an essential element for the 
furtherance of life and the develoi)ment of energy — 
pervade creation ? These, however, are very serious 
topics; .and 1 am afraid of being presumptuous in 
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talking abou t tliem. But we must remember that there 
may be presumption in making too little, as well as in 
making too m\icli, of knowledge. Added to which, and 
Jierc I am in much less fear of what I say, I have no doubt 
that sound intellectual culture is in brotherhood with 
t he best moral culture. Accuracy, for instance, is the 
})rose of truth. And there is a humility which is one 
of the best things for the mind as well as the soul of 
man ; and may come through cither inlet. 

At any rate? w(*, cannot bo wrong, whether wo are 
})rofess('.ii students, or soldiers, or men of the world, 
or whatever* we art;, in endeavouring to make the time 
we give to hooks a time not spent unprolitably to our- 
st‘lv(;s and our lei low-(?reaiu res ; and this will never 
he the case, if wt^ are the victims of chance in what we 
lake up to rt'ad ; if we vacillate for ever in our studies, 
or if wc! lu'ver look ftjr anything in them, but the case 
of tlie prcst'nl moment, or the gratilication of getting 
lid of it iuscnsihly. 


ki { a. i >• M i:it K. 1 like that essay. 
l>i NSKouD, So do I. 

MiLVEuroN. I knew you would, because you have 
no need of the ad vicegiv eii in it, both of you being careful 
readers, and clioice in what yon read. Tridoed Elles- 
mere carries this to an excess, and so misses reading 
some of th(; best works of the day. 

E ra .ES\i EUE. Y os, ])u t what t rash have 1 not avoided 
l oading ? I fow many works have I escaped tlie know- 
ledge of, which you would give a great deal to forget ? 
Ami at least, Milverton, T always read my friends* 
hooks, whether they are treatises on labour, tragedies, 
or the densest political economy. 

But to pass from me and my doings to the subject 
before us. The most important part of it to ray mind 
is one which you have but lightly alluded to : I mean 
the advantage which would arise, if the common affairs 
of the world were studied methodically. As it is, men 
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read a clever article in a newspaper or review, or enter 
into an animated conversation about some common 
topic of the day, and then they wait for another clever 
article or review, or another chance conversation, not 
bringing any study to bear upon the subject meanwhile. 
Hence opinions on public affairs are formed by charce ; 
and statesmen and legislators have a much lec.s en- 
lightened public to appeal to than they might have. 

Milvebton. Very true : and a much less enlight- 
ened circle to choose their official men from. An im- 
provement, however, in this respect, is but one of the 
advantages which would arise from more methodical 
reading. If there were even but a small part of the 
public that cared for its own education, many of the 
works of history which have been addressed to the 
world, would never have l>een written so carelessly, or 
would at once have been found out. 

Dunsford. Then again, in science, the result of 
anything like methodical reading amongst a large num- 
ber of persons might carry us forward with greatly 
accelerated rapidity. 

When you mention the serious consideratioiiwS, Mil ver- 
ton, which might induce more wisdom in reading, you 
should not omit to point out that each man has but a 
certain limited portion of time and energy in this 
world ; and surely the knowledge of this fact ought to 
make us careful in wrhat w^e give our attention to. We 
cannot afford to throw it away. 

MitVEBTON. Men seldom feci as if they were bou nded 
as to time ; they think they can afford to throw away 
a great deal of that commodity, thus showing uncon- 
sciously even in their trifling the sense that they have 
of their immortality. 

EnLBSiiiEBS. There is one thing, Milverton, you 
seem io me to have omitted entirely ; namely, that 
this reading you recommend would entmre 

some digesj^ph pf what is readr-rwbuld necessitate some 
tbinjdiig.^ recollect wh|kt Hobbes used to say, 

* tltot If: ^ had as in^ ■ as men, he 
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should have been as ignorant as they *, clearly implying 
that reading is sometimes an ingenious device for 
avoiding thought. 

Milverton. Well, I think you might have inferred 
as much from my essay. 

Djnsford. You are quite right, Milverton, in 
suggesting that we should commit to memory some part 
of what wo like in reading. Now, this very day, as I 
was coming across the common, perhaps it was that I 
walked with more difficulty than usual, I bethought 
me that I was rapidly descending into old age, and the 
thought was not a pleasant one. It set me, however, 
about thinking of Cicero’s De Senectvie, and then to 
repeating large portions of that beautiful and comfort- 
ing treatise, not failing at the same time to remember 
what might have been added by a Christian. Before 
I reached your house I had forgotten my own little 
trouble a bout old age, and was deep in Cicero. 

Ellesmere. You see also, Milverton, that another 
of your theories holds good in this case, for Dunsford 
docs not attempt to quote upon us his passages of 
Cicero ; whether from the passages being too dear to 
him to quote, or that he believes, in which he would not 
bo far out, that some of us would be unable to construe 
them, I leave you to guess. 

Milverton. Do not you both agree with me in 
this part where I say, that when a man has some object 
in study, all things seem to fall in with it ? 

Ellesmere. Yes, they do wonderfully. 

Mit.vbrton. I found a curious instance of that the 
other day. It is in the Manuscripts of Las Casas in 
which, giving an account of his conversion to the cause 
of the Indians, ho says of himself, ‘ from the first hour 
that he (Las Casas) began to dispel the clouds of that 
ignorance (his. former opinion in favour of Indian 
slavery) he never read in Latin or Spanish any book, and 
the books that ho read iii forty-four years were definite 
in number, in which he did not find either |eason or 
authenrity to prove and corroborate the justice which 
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those Indian nations had on their side, and to condemn 
the injustice and evils and injuries which have been 
done to them I copied out the passages because I 
thought it wouM interest you. 

Ellesmere. Yes ; I can imagine that the good 
father found in ‘ the sainted Thomas for T suj.pose 
that was tJic book of those days, many a sent once whieli 
seemed written purposely for the behoof of t lie Indians. 

Dunsford. I think, Milverton, you might have 
given us some noble quotations from Bacf)n, or (Meero, 
about the grandeur and the comfort of study. 

Milvertox. No : if I harl given you anything, if 
would have been from a more unfrcMjuented source* ; 
and if you like, 1 will do so now (here Mil\'ertou called 
to his servant and ro<iuested him to Ining Hazlitt’s 
Lectures on the Elizabethan Writers). 

Ellesmere. What a le.anit'd young man tliat 
servant of yours is ! VV^iat a protVaiud aeqiiaintafiee 
he seems to have with the? outsidi*s of books, whieli 
after all is the safest and ttie jjleasauiesl kind of bo<ui- 
knowledge. 

Mtlvekton. T think you migbl: t‘xtend your com- 
inendation to a knowledge of the title pagt's, - - but lu re 
becomes with the book. I will read you the j»as^ag(* 
I alluded to. 

‘They (books) arc the nearest to our thoughts: 
they wind into the heart ; tlie poet's verse slides iut«) 
the current of our blood. Wc read them when young, 
we remember tliem when old. We read there of what, 
lias happened to others ; avc feel that it has haj)j)ene<l 
to ourselves. They are to he had everywhere chea]) 
and good. We breathe but the air of hooks ; we owe 
ev'erything to their author.^, on this sid(^ l)arhai‘i.sni ; 

t Desde la prirnora horn quo coaionzo d cloahoehar las 
tinieblas cl© aquella ignorancia nunca leyo on Jahpo do 
iatin 6 de romimee, que fueron en cuarmla y cuatro anon 
infiwUoB, ©n qu© no hailase 6 razon 6 aubhoridad para probar 
y corroborar la Justicia de aquestas Indianos Gontes, y para 
condipnacitin d© las injusticias que so los ban Jiecho y males y 
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and we pay them easily with contempt, while living, 
and with an epitaph, when dead ! Michael Angelo 
is beyond the Alps ; Mrs Siddons has left the stage 
^find us to mourn her loss. Were it not so, there arc 
neither picture-galleries nor theatres-royal on Salisbury 
Plain, where I write this ; but here, even here, with .a 
few old authors, I can manage to get through the sum- 
mer or the winter month.s, without ever knowing what 
it is to feel ('niiui. Tliey sit with me at breakfast ; 
they walk out with mo l»efore dinner. After a long 
w'alk through unfivipnaited tracts, after starting the 
iiare from tJie fern, or hearing the wdng of the raven 
rustling above my head, or being greeted by the wmod- 
niairs ‘ stern good-night as he strikes into his narrow 
liomev^'iU’d path, .1 can ‘ take miri(> ease at mine inn *, 
l>eside t he bla/ing liearth, and shake hands with Signor 
Orlando Fristudialdo, ns the oldest acquaintance T have. 
I>en Jonson, learned Ohapman, Master Webster, and 
Master Itcywood, arc there; and, seated round, dis- 
course* the- silent hours awaiy. >Shak('sj.)eare is there 
himst'If, not in Cibber’s manager’s coat. Spenser is 
hardly >a't returned from a ramble through the woods, 
or is comavaled btdiiml a grou]) of nyinfihs, fawns, and 
satyrs, ^Milton lies on the table, as on an altar, never 
taken uf) or laid down without- reverenee. Lyly’s 
Etidffniion Mle(‘})s with the moon, that shines in at the 
wdndow ; and a breath of Avind stirring up at a distance 
seems a sigh fjom the tree under w^hich he grew old. 
Faust us disputes in one corner of the room with fiend- 
ish faces, and nvisons of divine astrology, Bcllafront 
soothes Matlico, V’’ittoria triumphs over her judges, 
and old Chapman repeats one of the hymns of Homer, 
in his own fieo translation ! I should have no ob- 
jection to pass my life in this manner out of the Avorld, 
not thinking of it, nor it of me ; neither abused by my 
enemies, nor defended by ray friends ; careless of the 
future, but sometimes dreaming of the past, wrhich 
might as well be forgotten ’. 

Ellesmere. A great many of the gentlemen alluded 
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to by Hazlitt are quite unknown to me, but be ha» 
brought out bis own feelings so admirably that I do not 
need to know the particular instances^ 

Here it was necessary that I should return home, and 
I accordingly took leave of my friends after arraiiging 
to have another meeting soon. 



CHAPTER II 


The next time I came over to AVorth Ashton, to meet 
Ellesmere and to hear a chapter read, it was a mild, 
dull day ; and as we had long been looking out for such 
a day, to go upon the downs, we resolved to take this 
opportunity ; so, after Milverton had let the dogs 
loose, we all sallied forth. It was our intention to 
choose for our place of reading some tumuli which are 
at no great distance from Worth Ashton. We had a 
good deal of conversation in the course of our walk, 
which Milverton thus began. 

Milvekton. I have had such trouble to let that dog 
loose. He seemed to know that we were going out 
upon tlio downs, which he greatly approves of ; and he 
was so inapatient that I could not get at his collar to un- 
do it. r tliought all the time how like I was to Pope 
Pius the Ninth, who must have much the same difficulty 
in keeping his Italians quiet enough for him to free 
thorn. 

Ellesmere. That is true, I dare say ; but I do not 
know enough of Italian politics to pronounce anything 
about them. However, I can see it is a grand thing to 
have a Pope ‘ of some mark and likelihood * in our 
times. It gives new life to Politics. 

Milverton. And not to politics only. 

Ellesmere. Well, we shall see. These are matters 
wo shall hear much of in our time. Meanwhile^ let 
us drink in some of this delightful air. Look at that 
ungainly puppy trying to catch the thistle-down as it 
steals up the hill. What is it ? Oh ! I see, a seed in 
178 
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the middle and this feathery stuff round it, so that the 
seed may be carried hither and thither. Not unlike 
many a book — one idea in it, and some airy stuff round 
it, and so it floats along merrily enough. , 

Milverton. Carry out the simile a little further, 
my critical friend. What animal is it that feeds upon 
the parent of the thistle-down ? Is it a like creature 
that devours the authors of the books ? 

Dunsford. I think, Ellesmere, you have not gained 
much by your attack upon Milverton's tribe. 

Ellesmere. I wonder, now, are autliors fonder of 
their books than painters of their pictures ? 

Milverton. I suspect it is not a very lasting fond- 
ness, even wlien it is a fondness in cither case. But 
there is a great difference betwccsi tluj two 1 iiings. 

Ellesmere. Yes ; for in the picUirc yf>n liavc the 
thing actually made by its author, w liicli hf^ ton<.*h(Ml. 
which was for a long time in bis prc.s< ‘ucc. J us tJi ink 
of that when we look at a great ])Ufture. It is a rclii* 
of the great artist. It was om^ of his hous(d)old gods 
for a time. 

Milverton. I often think wliat int(a‘(‘st thcr(^ is in 
a picture quite independent of its subject, or its merit, 
or its author. I mean the interest belonging to the 
history of it, as a work of some one man's laboui*. 1 
can imagine he was so joyous in the b(^g^rlIung of it : 
the whole work was already done, perhaps, in his mind, 
where the colours are easily laid on, while the canvas 
yet was white. Then there were the early sketclu's. 
He finds the idea is not so easy after all to put on can- 
vas. At last a beginning is made ; and then the 
work proceeds for a time rapidly. How often he draws 
back from the canvas, approaches it again, looks 
at it fondly yet wistfully, as a watching mother at a sick 
child. He is'interrupted, tries to be courteous or kind, 
as the occasion requires, but is delighted when the door 
closes and leaves him alone with the only creature whose 
presence he cares much for just now. All day long his 
picture is with him in the backgroimd of his mind. Ho 
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goes out : the bright colours in the shops, the lines of 
buildings, little children on the doorsteps, all show him 
something ; ond when he goes back, ho rushes into his 
painting- room, to expend his fresh vigour and liis new 
insight upon the work of his heart. So it goes on. Let 
us Iwpe tliat it prospers. Then there comes a time 
when the completion of the picture is foreseen by him, 
when there is not much room for more to be made of 
it, and yet it is not nearly finished. He is a little weary 
of it. Observe this, Ellesmere, there is the same thing 
throughout life, in all forms of human endeavour. These 
times of weariness ruied w'atching. But our artist is 
patient and j)lods on. 'riie end of tlie drama approaches, 
when the f>i(iture is to go into n gilt frame, and be var- 
nished, and hung up — like the liero of a novel upon 
whom a flood of good fortune is Jet in at last. 

Ki.lesmkkk. Stop here. Do not let us have* the 
‘ deeJiiH* and I'm II ’ of the {neture ; when it comes to be 
a target for children, or subsides into the corner of an 
old curiosity shop. 

MiLVKTrroN. No. Besides it would not be fair to 
take the unsuccessful pictures only. How many are 
delicately eared for and tended in lordly galleries, and 
hoar ehoitic words of praise and nice criticism from the 
li])s of the wise and the beautiful ; {ind are the pets of 
the world. But the hisloiy of any picture before it 
hdt tlu^ artist’s studio, would be enough, if we could 
know^ it all, to interest us greiitly, even where the pic- 
ture was but a poor thing — a wish rather than a deed. 

Kllesmejie. Let us sit down here. 

Dunsford, Yes. 

Ellesmere. Get away, Rollo ! Did you see that 
dog nearly upset me, coming to shake hands, as their 
way is, with his mouth. What was it wo were talking 
about before we sat down ? Ah, pictures. I w^as 
going to say all the London world now are discussing 
the designs for the new Houses, and people are very 
full of suggestions for great historical pictures. There 
is one comfort, we shall not be troubled with Madonnas. 
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I confess I am wearied with Madonnas. If I were an 
autocrat I would say, * Let there be no more Madonnas 
painted : we have had enough of them 
Milverton. At the time the great ones were painted 
there was a religious intent in the painter and in those 
for whom he painted, which prevented their locking 
at a Madonna as a mere work of art. Hence they were 
not wearied at the repetition. 

Dunsford. There is one sacred subject which seems 
to me amongst the most touching, if not the most sub- 
lime, that we can imagine. And yet it is not altogether 
what can be made of it in a picture tliat I mean. The 
■ scene is one for the mind to w'ork out in all its fulness, 
and soon outstrips whatever even a Kernbraiidt can 
give us. It is * the woman taken in adultery 1 
often picture that scene to myself — the majestic figure 
of the divine Pardoner: the shrinking, downcast, 
shame- burnt woman ; the crowd of accusoi's and of 
unloving bystanders fading away awestricken at tJjc 
hideous phantoms of their own guilt. For then, per* 
haps, before each man rose his own sin, not as it 
lies compressed in any one human heart, a little 
thing, but vast, unmeasured, darkening the way Ixdorc 
him. Their murders and their adulteries then ap- 
peared to those who thought they knew not the words 
murder and adultery as touching them : nor did they 
as the world knows them. Here st ood the man who had 
been guilty of many things, but whom guilthad notmadc^ 
tolerant. He vanished in affright. Here was the strict, 
precise, self-righteous man, whose want of charity sud- 
denly made visible to him was an abyss to look into, 
which fascinated and appalled him. And he wandered 
. away he knew not whither. Here were those who wore 
j strong, inasmuch as they had not been tempted : and 
they saw fora moment their future solves, or what men 
such as they might come to ; and hurtled away sick at 
. heart and shuddering, as one belated whom the light- 
'.ning tells suddenly that he has been walking with heed- 
less uhconoem through mountain passes needing by 
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daylight the nicest and the firmest footstep. And then 
I think I see at the edge of the crown a young girl who 
had come, not from malice or ill-will, but with a curious 
wish to see something of human suffering. And she 
Too moves away like the rest, but not aghast with hor- 
ror like them, and yet with sorrow, shame, and wailing, 
in that she had not pitied more. 

We were silent for a time, and resumed our walk in 
silence, nor do I recollect any more of our conversation 
till after Milverton had road to us the following essay 
on giving and taking criticism. 


ON GIVING AND TAKING CRITICISM 

I SCARCELY know of anything more valuable to a man 
than his opinions and his judgments, or of more impor- 
tance to others. WJi ether it is that I myself am very 
slow to form oj)inions, or that they really are very 
difficult to attain, they certainly appear to mo great 
acquisitions. Often like other acquisitions — houses, 
lands, honours, children, money — these opinions are 
a great care, and a great trouble ; but still they are 
acquisitions : and it seems to me that any man who 
wastes his opinions injudicious scattering, or by 
throwing them out before they are complete, is a sad 
spendthrift. And if lie pretends to have opinions and 
utters remarks that appear like judgments when he has 
them not, he may remind his hearers somewhat of a 
coiner and uttcrer of false money. 

I suppose, however, that many of those who criticize 
much do not op me or judge, but only talk. There is, 
too, a flow of criticism with some men, like the poetry 
of improvisatori, neither good nor altogether bad, 
having no deep meaning or purpose in it, bearing marks 
of no correction, being something like the talk of par- 
rots, except that it lacks the force which belongs to 
repetition. 

F.C. N 
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There are two characteristic's which I think may ho 
observed in the conduct of those who form oiunions 
substantially for themselvt^s. 'I’hese persons are eitlier 
very reticent about their opinions ; for having worki'd 
at them, and, perhaps, siihered for them, and knowing* 
too, how' much there is to he said on tJie other sille, it 
is not play with such })eople to prcKlncc* their opinions 
(they would as soon c‘X])o.se their clu'iished feelings) : 
or, on the otlier hand, if they have onc(‘ expresses i 
their opinions, you are very likely to ])ei‘eeive .i (con- 
stant referenecj to liu'm, and you tind iliat tie- 
holders of opinions thus foruKMj, do not soon tire el 
them. The formers, tluu'efore, of tlieir own ojunitu!'- 
are slow to utter and (ikeiy to repeat. 

Man’s critieism has ehi(‘tiy had for its ohjirts {]:. 
appearances of nature and the eJiaraeters of oi ju r mea 
and their doings. Wlnm we think wlwil. foj- < eJil nri» 
was the critieism upon nature aniouji juoplc fnl!;. 
equal to ourselves ; how they pronounced wilfiont the 
slightest experienee ui»oii tlic grawsl matters: iiow 
they puivvordsfor facts. de^'Iarinu I lia,i luKli'^sdi .-acudrd 
because it was tiu* nature of IkmIjcs to de'< rnd, or (iiei.'. 
of that kind ; it ina\' occur to us how oll<‘n jn <jU(. • 
tions of social and political life, and llu; jjulgfm nt oi 
character, we ma> be exercising a similar rasimess and 
indiscretion. WIkmi you have aji opportunity of look 
ing well into any one human eliaraelei. you may set 
meanness and generosity, sensuality atul ah-^tinenej . 
softness and ferocity, profound dissituulation and 
extreme imprudence all mixed up in om/. man. And ( 
have seen in the same (^linraeter great scutsit iveness, 
lively appreciation of diflicultics and defects, and 
extreme fastidiousness, joined to the utmost feiiaeily 
of purpose — a combination like that, of a htill-dog's 
head to the shivering delicate body of an Italian grey- 
hound. These strangely intermingled characters are 
then thrown amidst the ever varying circumstances (>f 
life ; and we, the bystanders, having a partial view' 
of the circumstances and no conception of the original 
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texture of the character, and judging it by an artificial 
standard of our own, pronounce opinions formed, per- 
haps, in tin: greai(5st liaste, and in answer to some- 
body eJse — fatal opinions on our fellow-men. 

There is one thing which I imagine has much per- 
plexv'd men in judging of eharaeter, and made their 
judgments t>ft(‘n very absurd, f allude to their habit 
of nice division of <piaHties and temperaments, about 
wbicli tliey talk as if eaeh were a thing by itself and 
bad not (altered Into almost indissoluble eoiiTU'xion 
with the rest. F(*r exain])Ie, I imagine that strength 
of mind is ol t(ai aeeompanu'd by, perhaps we ought to 
say, absolutely eoimeet(Hl ^\ith, strength of passions. 
The ( ritie takes t he life and eonduct of a man in whom 
siK^h a einnhiiiat ion exists, and talks of him as if ho 
had liad originally the sa.gaeit 3 T and thu force of mind, 
but tiiat all tlie imssions were aetpiired, or vice versa, 
gives th<^ passions and makers tin* judgment accpiirod ; 
or. at anv late, sees no wholeness in tlie ebaract(u*. 
.\ ioreible in>tan<.*(^ of the kind of eharaeter I mean 
oc<*ms to nu^ in the piu’son of one of our greatest kings, 
Ifemy theS(‘eond. In him extreme sagacity aiulgrc'at 
nobleness of mind joined with the utmost violence 
of passion. In reading the history of his reign, we find 
him at whatever part (d his dominioiKs his [ircvsence is 
wa.nted, eondueting Ids alT.airs with t he utmost ability, 
witli almost ability enougli to eounteraet the evils 
which his fiassions had raised against him. Tn busi- 
ness, in pl(^asui(% in study, he w'ould bo foremost. 
Strang!' to sa\-, be was one of tin* most prudent men 
of his time ; and his tn'aties, espeeially after (conquest, 
ar<3 surprising for their moderation. Then wo have 
an aeeoimt him on the floor gnawing straws like a 
inaniae, in (excess of imcontrollahle passiem. Such a 
man, if he has children, is likely to have a fierce strange 
brood like himself ; and they will not diminish his 
troubles or fail to call out all the points of his character. 
Now what T mean as regards the criticism on such char- 
acters, and perhajis on all characters, is that we canvass 
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bit by bit, quality by quality, instead of looking at 
the whole as a whole. I suspect that what wc call 
Nature is very sparing in giving unqualified good. 
She lays dow*i a bark of great capacity ; soundly and 
wisely builds it; but then freights it, perhaps, with' 
fierce energies and leaves it to stormy impulse's, w hich 
•carry it out into the wildest seas ; and what th j r<?sult 
will be, may depend on a very slight balance of favour- 
able and unfavourable endeavours and influences. 
Extremely foolish criticism is likely to be utterc-d by 
those who are looking at the labouring vessel from the 
land. 

The great deficiencies in criticism throughout all ages 
have been a deficiency of humility, a lack of charity, 
and a want of imagination, 'file ahscnce of humility 
in critics is something wonderful. The fly t)n the axle 
of the chariot in yEsop’s fables, though he made a foolish 
and vain-glorious remark in observing wliat a dust he 
raised, was not so absurd as fhe wnu» would he, who, 
perched upon the unconscious eagle, should suppose 
that he keeps the eagle down, and should talk accor«l- 
ingly. Men who work must f^xposo something to i riti 
cism ; and the wider and greater their transactions, 
the more surface there is likely to bo (^xposcri. Tl»e 
larger the fortress, the greater the ehoic<^ of attack. 
The smaller kind of critics, like ancient l^irthians, or 
modern Cossacks, hover on the rear of a gre^at army, 
transfix a sentinel, surprise an outpost, harass the 
army’s march, afflict its flight ; but they rarely dolei - 
mine the campaign. It hardly becomes them to claim 
the honours of the stenady legionary. 

I have said that criticism has very frequently lacked 
imagination as well as charity and humility. In nt» 
respect will this combined defficiency be better per- 
ceived than in considering the way in \rhich men per- 
sist in commenting upon the works of others from t heir 
own peculiar ground and point of view. They will 
not exercise a charitable imagination, and look at what 
is done with^due regard to the doer’s drift and conodp- 
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tion. Their own conceits perplex and stultify their 
judgment. 

Of the difference betw'cen acting and criticizing 
action, you will bo easily convinced, if you observe 
what an immediate change comes over the spirit of 
those who, having been accustomed to criticize, have 
suddenly to work in the very vocation which they have 
been given to criticize. Men called to power from the 
ranks of opposition, afford a well knowm instance of 
this ; but lower down in life, in domestic authority 
for example, the same phenomenon takes place. He 
Avho has been w^ont to pronounce so fluently upon the 
deflects of another’s rule and management, finds, when 
in power himself, what a different thing it is to act and 
to talk. His rash and heated judgment is all at once 
sobered by tl\c weight of responsibility. 

We may c\'(‘ri go furtlmr in this argument, and con- 
tend that tlu' functions of doing and criticizing an) not 
meiely dilhuoiit hut oftiuitiincs antagonistic ; for you 
will rfircly find that a man given to criticism, does 
much ; and, on the ot her hand, that the man who docs 
much, has not outgrown tlie habit of much criticism 
— at any rah^ of tlie ill-natured kind. It is here as 
(dsfwhcre that those passions and (pjalities which make 
us injurious or olfensi vc to our neigh botir, react directly 
upon ou rsel v cs. A n i 1 1- torn pered man often has every- 
thing })is own w'ay and seems very triumphant; but 
the demon he chcrislies teais him as well as awes other* 
pt'ople. Ho, in <‘riticisni, he wlio worries other’s by 
injurious or needless remarks, ends in tormenting 
himself by a mean and over-solicitous care about his 
own thoughts and deeds ; and perhaps not all the self- 
inflicted tortures of religious devotees have equalled 
tlio misery which men have given themselves up ta 
from i*emarks of their own about themselves, and 
imaginary remarks on their conduct by their neigh- 
bours. 

In speaking of criticism, we must not omit to mention 
that there is a species of it which may be oalled needless. 
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asdistinguialied from that which is intenlionally imkiiid. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that bcK^ause words 
are used logically and may he sensil)le enough iii them- 
selves, that they may nevertheless not. eonu* iinrler the 
description of folly, and be liable to all that Solomon 
lias said against foolish talk. I bcdic've that inoif 
breaches of friendship and love have bei^n (U’eafed. and 
more hatred cemented, by needless eritieisiu than by 
any one other thing. If you tind a man wlio fxM lorms 
most of tlio relations of life dutifully, i><e\cn kiiul an<l 
alTectionate, but who, you discover, is srcii'lly <Iis- 
liked and feared by all his friends and ac<juaintanc“>, 
you will often on furtlu'i- investigation ascertain that 
he is one who iridulgi^s largely in iicctllcss criticism. 

Some considerable ]>art »)f the troubles and pta-- 
plcxities of eaeli man’s mind lies in tin* ( nduran^-c aiid 
digestion of criticism — rnor<‘ too, fx*r'}iaf»s, .»f (jjc criti- 
cism by antici})ation, uhi(di he tancic-; la* Ic ai «•? vwil 
hear, than from that which is annually addressed <•» 
him. Now there are s(*vcral ways of di'alinL' with any 
trouble or misfortuni^. One is, to magnify it. M.u hi «- 
velli, in his celehratcd to Vi'ttori, aft<‘r dcs^'ijb 

ing his sordid occupations and the comp.inv la* keep-^ 
(a lime-kiln man, a butcher, and the lanrilonl of a smaii 
country inn), says, ‘ f develop the inalignit v of rny for- 
tune He thought by magnifying it to overcome it. 
Then there is the stoical way, to ignore misfotlunc. 
Then there is the humorous, in which a man prcl(‘nds, 
as it were, not to know his misfortune, or will only look 
at the droll side of it. Then there ivS the calm and 
business-like way of dealing with misfortumi — to hjok 
at it full in the face — mea.sure it carefully and see what 
good is in it, what can be done with it, and how it can 
be stowed away. 

All the above methods may be applied to the endur- 
ance of unkind or thoughtless criticism, which, how- 
ever, is generally attempted to be dealt with as if it 
were no evil. But making lighter of an evil than it 
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Teally is, does not appear to me the safe way to sup- 
press it. Suppose you have done anything with large 
oxpcuise of labour : wTittcm «a hook which you have 
really trieil to write Jionestly, built a house, begun to 
drain a moss, established a business, led an expedition, 
or iri short (ione anything whieli has cost you thought 
and toil, abnegat ion and enterprise of various kinds — 
wliicli is, indetnl, a. eonsidt‘rable part of your life ; it is 
no good f)?’(‘touding that hostile and thoughtless criti- 
eisiii up<ni this work is not a painful thing. Accept it 
as an un])leasant eiriaiinslanca* ; take into faireonsidera- 
tioii the injiiry that it may be. 'Plus is far better than 
saying you do not care at all about such eritieism ; and 
yet all th(‘ liiui* s(H‘ri'tly fretting at it. Several of the 
^\OI•ks abo\(‘ ('iiurneraliid depeiul for tluM'r result upon 
opinion : and it is idle to talk about not caring for 
opinion in such (‘ases. TIte plan is, lo enlighten your- 
self alnntt t lu' nu*ai\ing and force of tin* opinion in ques- 
tion. If it t»e s,(MUHi and you feel it to be sound, profit 
by : you have then eoiinteraeled some of the injury, 
and in this solid gain tlu're sJiould he eompensation 
evi*n for in(»r( iri(‘fl vanity. 

Hut often lh<‘re is no good to he gain(?d from the 
eritieism : it is cni}>ty, ilhiialurcd, untrue ; and no- 
h<»dy knows that so well as you who have done the 
work criih'iziid. '^Pliis eritieism is an unwelcome hind- 
rane.(5 and an injury, tkit here again, whut balm there 
IS to h(i i)a.d u))Oii the slightest relleetion. This opinion 
vliicli annoys you so jnuch, is frequently that of one 
or fow'. You will be very cool and indifferent about 
tb(‘ whole matter by the time it is rightly judged ; I 
jnean even if it is in your lifetime. Then you are to 
consider th^t all men who do anything, must endure 
this depreciation of their efforts. It is the dirt which 
their chariot wheels throw up. You may then further 
consider that frequently between the doer and the 
critic there is a span which cannot bo bridged over. 
It is not wise, however, to let your thoughts go far in 
this direction, lest they become arrogant. But the 
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main comfort under injurious comments of any kind 
is to look at them fairly, accept them as an evil, and 
calculate the extent of the mischief. These injurious 
comments seldom blacken all creation for you. A 
humorous friend of mine who suffered some time ago 
under a severe article in the first newspaper in the 
world, tells me that it was a very painful sensation for 
the first day, and that he thought all t?yes wore upon 
him (he being a retired, quiet, fastidious person), but 
going into his nursery and finding his eluldren were 
the same to him as usual, and then walking out with his 
dogs and observing that they frolicked about liirn as 
they were wont to do, he began to discover that there 
was happily a public very near and dear to him, in 
which even the articles of The That a could make, 
no impression. The next day my f>oor friend, w ho by 
the way was firmly convinced that ho was right in 
the matter in controversy, had become quit(‘ liirn- 
self again. Indeed ho snapped his tingesv. at l(‘a,ding 
articles, and said he wished pt^ople \\«afld mon; 

of them against him. 

It may be thought that [ have hit liorto spoken only, 
or chiefly, of foolisli, indis(»reet, or* rcstle.ss criti(*ism ; 
and have omitted U) point out the niorils of eriticivsm. 
when well directed. Jhit F am wt ll awart' that tliero 
is a criticism which may almost be called a religious 
criticisms^ which holds out its warnings when nudt itudes 
are mad, and when following a multitude to talk 
nonsense is much the same thing as following it to do 
evil. There is also the pious, high-built criticism, 
which reluctantly points out defects in those works 
it loves best ; and which would be silent if it w^ere too 
late to be of use. There is the criticism founded upon 
patient research and studious deliberation, which even 
if it be given somewliat rudely and harshly, cannot but 
bo useful, and which like the frost thins away the weeds 
which, but for its kindly nipping, would occupy the 
air and food wanted for the young plantation of ser- 
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viceable timber. There is the loving criticism which 
explains, elicits, illumes ; showing the force and beauty 
of some great word or deed, which, but for the kind care 
, of the critic, might remain a dead letter or an inert 
fact ; teaching the people to understand and to admire 
wliat is admirable. 

There is the every day criticism of good handy men, 
which is but a stepping back to look at their own and 
others' labours, nncl is the fair judgment on their joint 
work by a workm*, 

Tiastly, there is the silent criticism of example, worth 
all the rest. 


Ehi.KSiViLUu:. Wliat a scandalous shame it is — 
(don’t look so astonished, Milverton, f arn not talking 
of tlie essa\') what a s<;a.ndalous shame it is, I say, that 
w<' should use tlie word pupf)y as we do. T have been 
walcliing our young friend there ; up he flies at Rollo’s 
ear, Kollo gives him a shako, tumbles him over, and 
away he goes rolling down the mound. He waddles 
uj) direculy, connuonccs his at.ia<;k again and is sent 
about his husiness in the same w.ay. But he is not to 
be daunted. Now what a sluxmo to make sucli a noble 
creature’.s name a teriu of I’oproach. 

MrLViciiro.v. Be comforted, KJlcsmcre ; I dare 
say old dogs, wlicri they have a more than usually t ire- 
some puppy to scold, call it ‘ young man in their 
language. 

DuNSiroun. I say, it is a scandalous shame that 
you two should be talking such nonsense when there 
is so much to be said about the essay, 

PlLLESMBRij. Now, my dear Dunsford, if you think 
that I have hurried down by the express train this hot 
day to talk sense, and do criticism, you must be unde- 
ceived forthwith. Besides, what is the good of listen- 
ing to essays or sermons, or moral discourses of any 
kind, without attempting to act in some accordance 
with thorn. After receiving this ‘heavy blow and 
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great discouragement ’ to inconsiderate criticisin in 
general, would it become me to be blurting out my 
poor thoughts and picking an essay to piece's Avhicli 
orders me to pick noticing to pieces without gootl reason, 
and desires me, the critic, (not that there was any need 
in my particular case) to stand hat in hand befon- the 
writer, the maker of any work. For to-day I '.\ ill bi* 
of Hamlet's mind, and consider that even praises may 
be arrogant. 

Duxsfoko. AVIk'I-c tkc'S HaicJet say tiiat ? 

Ellksmiikk. He intimates s()nk‘ihing of t!:c kind, 
when Osrie brings the news r)f tlie Ivi/ig's wag<‘j'. 

Osric. You jir(' n«>! ignor.int t.f wl.sif r • o -li -ui-c ! 
is — 

T <l}irf not (-{.utVs' }’•-:( I ,'.!ifn!<( <•- .!(!;•.. iv- 

with him in i*\<' ‘llt iic ♦. 

Milvkuton. 1 am not ait vgctlHU*; h. )'-• cn( >iip< 
from Ellesmere's <M‘iti<'ism to-d<iy : 1 hough, lo lei! ih" 
truth, I rather distrust our friend s sudd< ii mode 
Dunsford. 

Ellk.smkue. ^’'o1l iuay take it anolhm* way il yo.? 
please. Tiien? is the silent criticisni of sihaua-, uofl') 
all the rest. Tint if you want to Iniow wh.-d f 
have been thinking abom during the rcadiiig. I v. li; 
tell you ; and my thoughts, tiioui^ii yf>u u ill hardly s< 
howy grew out of the reading in a distant wav, and oui 
of thinking wJu're we are and what these mrnnids cm: 
tain. 

Dunsfoki). Ill 1837 there was- 

Ellissmeke. Ye-s, yes, f .supjjose somt* ont^ has rf)u t cd 
into these mounds ; but please, d(^ not tell rm^ about 
it: I do not want to know. I can imagine that heri' 
were huddled together the bodies of bravo men ami 
some of their rude implements of war : and other num, 
as brave mayhap, who fell around here the kites fed 
upon ; and the army marched on ; and tlu)ro was 
mourning on this side and rejoicing on tliat ; and men 
missed their comrades for a few days ; and these were 
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at rest. Well, I thought of such things ; and when T 
w ondered what they made of life in those ages ; and 
then J n't.iirned to ]>resent times ; and thought of our 
chief modern men ; and you wdll both be j)ieased to 
find tliat those T thought of Avere amongst your author 
and artist tribe. 

DrxsKonn. that is a rede(»ming point in this 

vagiK? thinking of yours. 

lOij.i-isAHajK. You know', ^lilverton, your clan have 
alw jiys i<'c<'iv(‘d jnc kifidly : and, indc'od, 1 was for- 
Uujalc enough, wh.en a younger man, to k?iovv' some 
of the grciit people of okl. But to come to the sub- 
stame of what L was going to say, 1 thought that 
these pe()}>le, though they were (‘xci^llcnt company 
(IIm v oitghi to In*, tla‘ir knowledge is more extensive 
ami various, and in general better arranged than that 
• ;( other men), yet tliat they were a saddiea-rted race — 
at h'a-t many of them were. And them I tliought to 
njyseil ought this to be ? Tliesc tneii, according to 
our tlicory, gt't nearer to the meaning of many things. 
Is t hat meaning a sad <»ne ? Is tla^ great ‘ open secret * 
of (iie wtuld a gri(‘vous thing ? ^'oll, f know, Duns- 
ford. imagine my thoughts to he a mass of unreason- 
ing and soimwvhat Itopeless scepticism ; but I must 
say, at tlie risk of gaining some of your g«x>d opinion, 
that 1 cannot but Ix'lieve tliat the nearer we could get 
to this injKM’ meaning .1 have been talking of, the more 
i’onifort and joy Ave should find. I A^enturc to susjiect 
t hat Solomon was melancholy rather than AAdsc, Avhen 
ho prononneed that Wisdom is sorroAv. Rut it jars 
upon one to lin<I that men who seem to know so much, 
do not make a better thing of it, themselves. These 
may be ciiinmonplaee thoughts ; but there you have 
what I Avas thinking alxiut instead of criticizing. 

Miuvekton. Supposing that wdmt you say is a 
fair statement of facts, there are many ways of ac- 
counting for it. The original constitution of men of 
genius, for it is of such, I suppose, that you are talk- 
ing, may be unfavourable to joy. Though, after all. 
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I question whether there are any persons wlio can be 
so jovial. Well then mental toil is the greatest of 
toil ; and naturally undermines that health which we 
know is a needful element for comfort and joy. Then 
a man cannot serve two masters ; and consequently 
the worldly relations of men of genius, us of states- 
men absorbed in state affairs, are very apt to become 
a torment to them. I do not say this as any excuse 
for the irregularities, as they are called, of men of 
genius. But it is a fact. Almost any worldly state 
in which a man can be placed is a hitidrance to him 
if he have other than mere worldly things to do. 
Poverty, wealth, many duties, or many affairs distrai t 
and confuse him. No affairs, no ilistrosses. no tics 
leave him uneducated in the most important know- 
ledge he can have. Then, again, though this is a 
difficult and dangerous subject to entijr upoii, men of 
genius have been apt to make a sad business of sonu'. 
of their domestic relations. Moreover, there is often 
a great deal in their ways of going on that piovokcs 
disesteom in those around them. 'Ihoy arc simple, 
child-like, — worldly wise and worldly foolisii. 'rhe.ii’ 
foolishness is understood. They sop furth(3r than 
those around them, but it is into a region whme the 
others have no view, and, therefore, do not belie\’t' 
in the country — thinking it entirely eloiulhind. While, 
in the near region, though the former understand that, 
too and its just place and proportion ; yet as it must- 
be all in all to them to be thoroughly managcjd by 
them, and as they will not suffer it to be all in all, but 
rather depreciate it perhaps, they often miss even (he 
proper hold of it. And for all these and many other 
reasons (for I do not see where we should end, if we 
were to go minutely into this matter) they sooner meet 
with the imperfections of sympathy ; and find out 
earlier than other men that man is only partially 
understood, or pitied, or loved, by man ; but for the 
fulne^ of these things be must go to some far-off 
oountiy. And here philosophy and experience are 
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permitted to enter into the track of piety and have 
their thoughts, too, of how good a thing it must be 
for the soul to bo with God K 

Ellesmeke. There is something in all this ; but 
of course I did not make my remark with an utter 
forgetfulness of these things. 

MiLyEBTON. I meant to begin with the more 
obvious part of the matter, which, however, ought 
not to bo neglected. Now, here is a view that per- 
haps you have not thought of. You see some great 
result come from a man’s work and you conclude justly 
enough that there are jiower and insight in that man. 
That is the main thing which is before you in thinking 
of him. Then you wonder his gifts do not do more. 
You want them to lift him up altogether. But is it 
unreasonable to imagine that there may sometimes be 
proportion in natural gifts — for instance, that where 
there is great sagacity there may bo great passions ; 
that, in short, w'here there arc great powers there may 
be great inherent drawbacks ? I am but repeating 
what I have said in other words in the essay. 

Ellrsmeke. Yos, there is something in this. I 
think, however, 1 had in my mind men whose insight 

1 Talking onco with Milvorton upon the same subject, 
ho snid that train of tliought was btisod on something in 
Krnorson’s ceway on Love. Tlio following must bo the 
passngo : 

‘Hut wo aro often made to fool that our affections arc but 
tents of a night. Though slowly and with pain, the 
objects of the affections change, os the objects of 
th.o\ight do. Tla^ro arci moments when the affections 
rulo and absorb tho man, and make his happiness depen- 
<lent on a person or persons. But in health the mind is 
presently seen again, — its over-arching vault, bright with 
galaxies of immutable lights, and the warm loves and 
fears that swept over us os clouds, must lose their finite 
character, and blend with God, to attain their own 
perfection. But we need not fear that we can lose any- 
tliing by the progress of the soul. The soul may be 
trusted to the end. That which is so beautiful and 
attractive as these relations, must be succeeded and sup- 
planted only by what is more beautiful, and so onjfor 
ever*. 
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had not had much odds to contend against, but still 
who seem to have progressed into sadness, 

Milverton. The traveller may come into a lino 
country wJiich tills his heart with consolation, if not 
with joy ; but he himself remains, at l(*ast for a time,’ 
travel-worn, travel-stained, with eyes tliat iiave 
not lost the anxious watching look of one accu domed 
to lie down at night in peril. 

Ellesmere. Oh, 1 am no niabtli foi- yon if you once 
get amongst metaphors. It is your trade. A plain 
man like nus who lias to address jilaiu meu, like Loid 
Chancellors and Judges, eaunol uMTud wiih these 
flights of yours. 

Milverton. TIkuv are subji'ets \ \\v truth of uhieli 
can never he so well brought out as hy (!i«- aiil ol met i- 
phors. Metaphors give hotly an<l eucuuistan^-*' to 
things which could not be adeiju.Jlely rcpresvuled 
discussed in cold thougfi pre^-ix' term.-s. 

Ellesmere. Good - that's true. I dat^* s.iy. Hov^ 
ever, I still venture to think, that nietaplior- ii;«\ e dom 
at least as much iiann by intnuliu'mfi hds'‘li')od 
they hav(^ by representing trutb, Hut you hav*- 
a good plea, and you may iiidulgi in ;e» m iuy mi l:; 
phors as you like. Pnu'ced. 

MiLVEJiTON. Tljcn, too, il it l>'' tioi t^.o boid to >;iy 
soon behalf of any men, may there mU Im; sonu thmg 
vicarious in the sulferings of men of genius / Again, 
the work before them sits heavy and grit'vouy on th(‘ir 
minds. Moreover, wlu'n you talk of lia ir wisdom and 
w’liatyou extraet. from it, tliougb 1 admit (In. tlilferetu e 
between a wise man, or a man of gt iiiu-, and a fool i- 
colo.ssal to us, yet you must recollec (, tliat jis meavsuved 
against the great verities it is engaged with, it may bo- 
very very small indec^d. 

Dunsford. Wo cannot keep that too much in 
mind: and I would say, though you may both think 
it common-place, that the wisdom or insight you have 
been talking of, may bo that which the Seiiptures call 
foolishness. 
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Ellesmere. I have had in my thoughts, Dunsford, 
n'Hgious men, or what wo consider such, as well as 
others. 

Miia'erton'. '[’hen another thing, wo know so little 
of jnen, tluil we can hardly judge of their moods. I 
was very miieli striiek tlio otlier day with a (iiiotatiou 
from Heneea, which was iii the margin of one of Ihe^st^ 
old )Sf)ani^^^ hi^tojians f am looking into just now\ 

‘ Jicvis est dolor (jiii eapere consilium potest.’ 

Mf.LES.MKit;:. 'idiat is a good d(‘al det^per than Seneca 
iis< d to go in Fijy lime, when I lookt.'d into him. 

Dcnskoko. Ilaviiur to cIo with Xerf> would make 
a. man thinh (ha'ply njKUi sonu* subjeels — es})ecially 
up(»n <'(»J)ceal(‘fi grad's and fears. 

r()\. lint, t(» go haek to our subject, for 1 
have {Hor(‘ to say yrt. I (jne>ti()n wh(‘fher even men 
«d' genius hav<‘ c\cr sulYt'nMl more than dull men, or 
mei'idy clover mem with om- idea, w hich has sunk under 
tlu-m • a. sJuaO andiiiioiis man, for instance, utterly 
iinsufM*<‘-'.pd in luHseluMucs, ora man set on om* affection 
wh.jcli jii?-fts <110 ill. (ieni<Fs is mnltifoian and artistic; 
II- lwine.'» heaulifnl garlands round iJie images of past 
iiopi'N knowing all tlie tiiTie. as ^vo!l as other men, 
tlial if jsonly adorr/mg wliat is lifeless. 

I )i\sia)i;o. This wmld is a woild of trial, not of 
< oiiiph'dion and attaimiient in any Atay. Y'ou expect 
im le of ek'ar and distitiet gaiJi than you <.uiglit, Elles- 

M[].v i^it roN, I sonmhow fancy wo are a little wrong 
in our gem-ial notions about this Avorld being a place 
of tj'ial : T namld rather, if I might say so, call it a 
place of <‘ducation, of eonfiiuions creation, then of 
trial. It may not he, as we soniotimes pronounce, 
f liat life, ilie life of souls, is sent hero to see what will 
hee.omc of it, to sec w’helht'r it is good or bad, but to 
form it and ftirther it, in aeeordanec with which, it may 
be (as the author (;f The. Natural History of Enihu- 
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3iam would say ^), that all are getting the fittest educa- 
tion for them. The hardest criminal, for instance, 
what can subdue him into humanity like the having 
committed cilme ? It may be, too, that men take 
their gains with them. A man’s insight (what little 
he can get) may not, therefore, be unprofitable to him, 
Ellesmere, or be otherwise than insight, though ^t can- 
not be expressed in joy and serenity hero. However 
this may be, I think it is, perhaps, nearer the truth 
to look upon this world as one of education' than of 
trial. 

Ellesmere. Also a world to live in. It has a 
substantive existence of its own, w hich w e should make 
what weciin of. It does not become us to depreciate 
time present too much. Here we are, w'ith a great deal 
to look upon, and use, and understand, if we can. 

Milverton. Yes: it is a part of education, cind 
not the least, to deal with the prese^nt steadily end 
healthily. 

Dunseord. How very few, for example, rnakt* a 
tithe of what they might out of the every flay hcauty 
of nature. They come crying to it soFtietimes and 
asking for peace and repose from it. 

Milverton. I quite agree with you, if you mean 
that few of us enjoy enough the beauty w'e ought 
to see every day about us, and which slioukl go to 
form the substance of our day’s delight. Dul T doubt 
whether the contemplation of inanimate Nature will 
do for us what poets sometimes imagine it will in the 

I This is doubtless the passage wliich Milvortoii ha<l in 
his mind. 

* The world of nature affords no instancfjs of oomplicatod 
and exact contrivances, comparable t«-> that wliich so ar- 
ranges the vast chaos of contingencies as to produce fvith 
unerring precision a special order of events adapted to 
the character of every individual of the human family. 
Amid the whirl of myriads of fortuities, the means are soiuc- 
ted and combined for constructing as many independent 
machineries of moral discipline as there are moral agents 
in the world ; and each apparatus is at once complete in it- 
^If, and complete as part of a universal movement *. 
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way of soothing. To look upon nature, to get into 
the forest or out upon the moor, is no doubt a deJight- 
fiil cseapo from the teasing ways of man. But there 
is, pcrhaf>s, an aeliing of the heart as well as a sooth- 
ing in niiioh eontemplation of still life. Where 1 
tliifik IhtM'e is most consolation, is in the immensity 
of Cl or' t ion, in the vigour and pertinacity of life : tlie 
most wounded b(\art considering these things, can 
tliiow its griefs into the vast mass of life, see that there 
other things ix'sidcs it, have an impression tliat 
tluMc is a scheme r)f creation larg(? enough to answer 
ail Th(‘ demajids of vcAcd iniagimition. Herein, 1 
think, ihc Jesuits of science minister much comfort to 
ihc miutl. 

KLnr.sMinii:. Soiue of us, s])eaking so coldly of 
>iii! life, iifirdly tieserve, 1 think, to look over these 
beautiful downs. 

i:rt(»n. Lf*t us not mind that, if wc can in 
any way deserv<' to look up at the stars sometimes, 
lint we must be moving homewards, unless we mean 
to find onr way by Ntarlight : and even now I think I 
see soiiU' ' bright j>artieuiar ’ .stars that will not wait 
for darkness h<' somewhat seen. All ! beautiful 
('I'ccaions, it is not in guiding us over the seas of our 
iit iio planet, but out of the dark Avaters of our own per- 
turl><‘d minds, that we may make to ourselves the most 
of your sigiiilieaiKa?. 

W’e returned honu\ iu>t .sorry to be mostly silent 
as w e went, and glad that our friendship Avas so assured 
t bat we eoufd he silent, Avithout the slightest danger 
of vjjfeneo. 


F.C. 


o 



' CHAPTER III 


To enable my readers to understand this chapter, I 
must first trouble them with sonie domestic ciriium- 
stances. Whether it was from our excursion to the 
downs, mentioned in the last chapter, or from some 
other cause 1 do not know, but at this time I became 
so unwell as to be unable to leave my room. It would 
have been a great deprivation to me not to know some- 
thing about the conversation before and after Alilver- 
ton’s next reading, so I resolved to send over to Worth 
Ashton one who might take my place and bring me 
some account of what w’as said. 

My homo is graced by the presence of my sister, 
Mrs Daylmer, and her daughter Lucy. Daylmer and 
I were fellow- collegians and intimatti friends, and our 
friendship led to a union between the families. Men 
of my standing may recollect what a scholar Daylmer 
was ; and though it is a trivial thing to recall, yet some 
may remember a translation of his into Latin Alcaics 
of that magnificent chorus in the Antigone about love 
which translation made some noise amongst us when 
we were freshmen* Daylmer died young, leaving some 
few results of his scholarship, which yet remain with 
me in manuscript* Ever sinoe his death my sister and 
my niece have lived with me* . My sister manages the 
house for me, and does not leave me much to do as 
regards the management of myself. But I must not 
opmplam, aaitisagroo^tthingtobelovedandcared for 
by anybody ; and then, too, my sistef (her name is 
Median) fa always so rjghiand xOt^nable, ^ she proves 

SvUart AMigom, 781 
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to me that what I want now is inconsistent with what 
I wanted on some other occasion, or would not do for 
mo upon some former showing of mine, or would not 
bo proper with my position in the parish. Somehow 
I sooin to walk between walls which I am said to have 
helpofl to build myself. I should rather like to look 
into the open country sometimes. However, Marian 
is a good oro iture, and totally unconscious of wishing 
to manage any one. I do not know what I should do 
Avitliout lier. Did she ever look into a book, I would 
not say all tliat [ have just said, but it is quite confi- 
dential with the jHibiic. 

My aiecG Lucy is my darling. I have educated her 
luysi^lf. T hope T have not done unwisely, but I have 
t.uigid her Greek ; for I thought she should know some- 
thing of the study in which her father excelled, and be 
abie. t o I’orin some notion of his great powers of criticism. 

often talk of him, and I think we are able to do 
this Jiiueli bettor as she knows more of what were his 
favourite studios. 

Lucy has long been a great favourite of Milverton’s ; 
and in former days (for ho had then too the same theory 
he has given us in his essay on education, of the ad- 
vajitagc of some training for women that should sternly 
exercise tlic reason) he essayed, I recollect, to teach her 
Euclid, which, considering he expected the most un- 
reasonably swift apprehension and progress, went olf 
very well. I knew he would not take it ill, if I sent 
her over in my place ; and that she would bring me 
back some report of the conversation. In this she 
seems to have succeeded very well, 

Milverton and Ellesmere were already out upon the 
lawn expecting me, when Lucy and her mother entered 
the gate at Worth Ashton. 

EiXESMiGBE. This is an honour, Miss Daylmer. 
* Gratior it dies.’ Latin is not rude in the presence of 
learned young ladies^ you know. 

Milvbeton. I hope, Mrs Oaylmer, there is nothing 
the matter with Dunsford. 
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Mrs Daylmer. He is not well, I am sorry to 
and so sends Liiey to pick up what she can for liiin of 
your talk to bring back and amuse him witli. J know 
you gentlemen will not care to liave me with you : so l^ 
will go and chat with Phccbe, and s(*o the new' daily. 
How can you both be so foolish as to be lying on i)h‘ 
grass, as you were when we came in. That is' I ,un 
sure, the way in w'hich my brother gets ill, and I sha'l 
not allow him to come over, if you don’t take mon* care 
of him. 

Ellesmere. My good Mrs I)aylnif*r, if some twenty 
yeai's ago you had kept our friend out of llu* (..'omta'iie - 

tion room at College, it might have Inam mor.' 

to the purpose: for my ojuniou is that it is th(‘ jeoi 
and nothing else which 

Lucy. No, Mr Ellesmere, my uncle says not. 

Ellesmere. I know' he does not ehoosf* to <Mil ii 
by that name. I do not see w hy not. J. ahva t Iioiil !« l 
it w'as very njspectable in the eouiitry to ha vt* the g* ■' i . 
But we have a long chapter before us, as I from rliar 
solemn bulk of paper, and so we. must not talk any m. a' * 
just now. Vou do not know, Miss Dayhmn-, whai 
have before you to endure, or you w oulil have ()?'ef«M red 
to have had, yourself, a tit of the gout- at iea.st. sue 
fit as W’ould not have pjeventerl you from going to a 
dance the next day. 

Milverton. Do not ho frightoneJ, Lucy; the 
subject for to-day’s reading shall not bo very ten itii* 
in the way of duJness ; but shall rather toueli on ma!- 
ters which any lady may like to consider, and tlu'. n gu- 
Jation of which lies entirely within her j)rovino<5. 

Ellesmere (muttering to himself). ‘The suckling 
of fools an essay by Leonard Milverton ; ‘ 'I’lie 

chronicling of small beer *, an historical attcm 7 >t by 
John Ellesmere. I am merely running over in my 
mind the catalogue of essays we keep by us, Miss 
Daylmer, for the edification of our female friends, 
when they are good enough to honour our reatlings with 
their presence. 
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^[riA'EKTOx, It is on the ‘art of living*. 
Ellesmere. Oh, I had forgotten to mention that 
(‘ssa y. Miss Dalym<‘r ; that is our essay on eookery — 
Mie one v.e always begin M’ith in reading to ladies; 
as Milverton said, ‘ entirely within their province*. 
I wish tl»ey paid more attention to it; but people 
st‘ldoiii do attend to things within their province. 
^.JiLVEP.Tox. Do not mind his iin pertinence, Lucy, 
l-n V. T an: keeping my attention, Mr Milverton, 
fn!' what 1 am sure I shall like better than even Mr. 
K.’jesmerc' s witty sayings. Pray do not let ns detain 
yon troiji beginning. 

Mii\(‘ib>n iheu read the following essay. 


OX THE ART OF LIVING 

I ii.i,-. ol'ieii (K-euired to nx* <o think how ina]>pro[>riato 
is tis-- eulogy <>f < he moralist, or the preaeher, on the 
I it" of liio rieh and ])owerfiil, when for the sake of con- 
ir ;-i it is M't upas if i< \v{*re the height of human success, 
at ieast in ila* way in whit‘h it professes to siieeeed. 
^ on would ill ink, to h(‘ar a preaeher of this kind, that 
lie.' lives of ])eople in the upper classes wcie something 
K'rdiy I'lUiil'ortable, genial, and b(‘autiful. To be sure, 
iu' intimates that all this joy and beauty is likely to bo 
paitl foi' i)y sonie dire equivalent hereafter; but of its 
eKisteiiCf’ here he <'ntertains no doubt. To me, on the 
('(uitrary, since my lirst entrance into society, the life 
of thoxse who are considered to be the most highly 
fa\’onred by t he God of this world has always appeared 
p<x>r, mc*an, joyless, and in some respects even squalid. 

'riie cottage of a poor man is certainly a sad affair 
to (‘oiUemplate. Should an average specimen of this 
kind of building of onr date be dug up hereafter, when 
the w <3rld has largely improved in these things (if it does) 
this cottage will not give a very exalted idea of the 
civilization of the nineteenth century. But then, con- 
sidering the narrow ness of means of the owner, (for life, 
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except with considerable dexterity and knowledge, 
cannot be made very beautiful, on an income varying 
from six shillings to twelve shillings a week) this cottage 
is not so bad. Its defects are negative, whereas the 
new-built house of a rich man often exemplifies a career 
of blunders. 

Not only where masses of men arc congregated 
together, but even in mansions built in solitary places, 
the provisions for pure air, for water, and for the means 
of cleanliness of all kinds, are defective and absurd ; 
and even amongst the most practical people in 
world, science is but beginning to be wedded to the 
arts of life. I think it may also be observed that, indcj- 
pendently of tliese errors committed with regard to 
scientific matters, such as change of air, maintenance 
of warmth and the supjdy of light ; there is also a 
singular inaptitude of means to ends, which prevails 
generally throughout the human aids and api»!iafu*es 
for living — ^I mean dress, houses, equipages and house- 
hold furniture. The causes of this unsuitabloness of 
means to ends lie very dec^p in human nature and in tlio 
present form of human society. I attribute them 
chiefly to the imitative nature of the groat bulk of 
mankind, and to the division of labour, which latter 
practice being carried to a great extent in every civilized 
state, renders a man expert in his own business, but 
timid even in judging of what he has not to make, but 
only to use. The result is, I believe, that more than 
half of what we do to procure good, is needless or mis- 
chievous ; in fact that more than half of the labour and 
capital of the world is wasted : in savage life, by not 
knowing how to compass what is necessary ; in 
civilize life^ by ihe pursuit pf what is needless. 

It is almost impossible to attribute too much effect 
to this quality of imitativeness, as most men rule their 
wants by Heart to no. thought of their own, but simply 
by viat they see arOtund them.^ To give examples : 

few cities, for iiwtfinw, in the world 
w^Liore it would be more conveniept to have porches, or 
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covered entrances to the houses, than in London, 
'.rhere cannot well be a city more devoid uf such things. 
Again, there can hardly be a more effectual arrange- 
ment for producing a rapid influx of cold air than a 
modem carriage ; indeed it is constructed in every 
way upon wrong principles. A person going to buy 
such Jv thing would be glad to have ventilation without 
draught, to have a carriage roomy and yet light ; but 
he is shown what is the fashion and adopts it. Dress 
furnishes a still more striking illustration of imitation 
'^arried to an extreme. Here, at the sacrifice of com- 
fort, time and money, we follow' the schemes of vanity 
and ugliness ; and adopt permanently what were the 
fleeting notions of some of the most foolish of mankind. 
I can imagine that some of my readers who have never 
thought upon these subjects, would contest the point 
as regards the above instances ; but I will give others 
which they cannot contend against. 

Upon some occasion in former days, perhaps upon a 
sudden attack of a town, the great clock of the place 
which they were probably putting up or mending, was 
left with one hand. This you wwild have imagined 
would liave been considered a defect, and w'ould have 
been remedied the first time the towm became quiet. 
But no ; like many other things, not having been 
finished at the time it was begun, it remained un- 
finished ; after remaining long in that state, people 
began to think that this defect w'as intentional ; some 
foolish person imitated it ; in the race of folly there are 
alw'ays many runnera, and the result in this particular 
case is, that there are scores of clocks set up in public 
places, which exercise the patience and the ingenuity 
of the huM'ied and vexed spectator who, if he has good 
eyesight and some power of calculating, may make an 
approximation to the time which the two hands would 
have told him accurately at once. Another instance 
occurs to me of a similar kind. There is a large and 
increasing portion of the human species, who have to 
make constant reference to dictionaries. Now, there are 
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two instances in the alphabet of two consecutive 
letters, which were in former times one letter. 
words beginning witli these letters are often still iw- 
ranged as if they belonged to one letter. lienee, tliei<‘ 
constantly arises a confusion in those parts of iht^ 
dictionary alluded to, wliich T will venture to say has 
cost every studious person much loss of time and some 
loss of temper, (for study does not always render the 
temper impregnable); which loss of time and temper 
they may attribute entirely to the unwise iinilalive- 
ness which has Jed one maker of di(dionarieH to follow 
another maker of dictionaries in confounding his I s 
and his J’s, his U’s and his V‘s, just as one sheep sm - 
ceeds another in jumping iieedlessiy o\ ei‘ some ima '.un- 
ary obstacle. 

Another instance occurs to me. Travellers uH us 
that there is a nation very wise and |}n)nirhtfiil in m;iny 
matters, who, neverthelcs.-,, choose to have all t!ui» 
most important documents (such, for exainplt'. as t lios^ 
used in the conveyance of land) written upnij leaves 
of such extent that you can hardly hold them in hoih 
hands, and all along in one line, so tied ii 1^ v. iy 
diflicult to go from line to line down tlu^ jmm . li 
curious, however, to notice how injured humanity 
protects itself ; for those dociuneiils are writ ten in sm h 
jargon, and so many uiinoccssary words ar(* f)ut in, thni 
it does not much matter whether yon do >kip n line 
or not, in attempting to go regularly down tiie page. 
This people is very skilful in building boats and is 
perpetually trying improvements in that ai t ; l>ui as 
regards these wide pages of jargon, no race can be uk uv 
contemptibly imitative and conservative of wrong. 

The above have chiefly been physical instances of the 
ill effects of imitation as regards the art of Jiving ; 
yet these are but trilling. Men might live witli very 
foolish furniture around them, with very ill-arranged 
dictionaries and worse grammars, with very ridiculous 
equipages, with absurdly ill* built bouses, noisy and 
smoky, mostly of one pattern and that a bad one, nay 
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even an ill-ventilated town, where every form of dis- 
ease is rising up and curling about them, which 
f(»;’tnnately they do not see : in the midst of all this, 
men might live happily, if all were well in their social 
rt‘gii!n lions and social intercourse; if they had found 
out the art of living in these important respects. But, 
as it is, how poor a thing is social Intercourse. How 
often in society a man goes out from interested or vain 
lUf^divos, at mo^•t unseasonable hours, in v'eiy uncom- 
fos ta bl(* clotlu'S, to sit or stand in a constrained position, 
itihaling tainted air, sutferiiig from great heat, and his 
Side oeenf>ation or amusement being to talk — only to 
talk, r d<i not nu'an to say that thiTe are not delightful 
mcfMings in soc;ic-ty, wliie.h all who were present at 
afterwards, Avherc the party has been well 
e]ios#*n, the Itost and iiostess genial (a matter of the 
tost nec('ssity), where wit has l)een kind as well as 
p! lyful. when* information has known how to be silent 
a> well as liow to speak, whore good-humour to the 
al>st*nt as Avell as to the present has assured the com- 
pany < hat t ln\y wi're among good ])eoplc, where ostenta- 
lioii }jas gone away to sojiie more gilded rooms, and 
Avh(‘re a certain fo<ding of negat’d and confidence has 
sf^rvad throughout the eompauy, so that each man has 
spok<*n out from his heart. But these arc sadly rare ; 
tiiey are days, as the Homans would say, to be marked 
with chalk ; and it would not fatigue any man to mark 
tliose which he himself lias experienced. The main 
current of society is verj’^ dreary and dull, and not the 
k‘ss so for its restlessness. The. chief hindrances to its 
imiirovcment arc of a moral nature, and may be placed 
under tlie following heads. 

Tlicso liiudrances to the pleasure and profit of 
society (and by society I do not mean the society of the 
great world, as we call it, but the humblest and smallest 
reunions down to the domestic circle) — these hind- 
rances may be thus enumerated : W'ant of truth, vanity, 
shyness, imitation, foolish concern about trifles, want of 
faithfulness to society, which leads to repetition and 
publicity, habits of ridicule and puritanical notions. 
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I began my list with want of truth, which I have 
alwcays contended is as fatal, if not more so, to enjoy- 
ment as it is to business. From want of the boldness 
which truth requires, people are driven into uncongonia \ 
society, into many modes of needless and painful osten- 
tation, and into various pretences, excuses and all sorts 
of vexatious dissimulation. The sj^irit of barter is 
carried into the amusements and enjoyments of life ; 
and, as in business, the want of truth prevents you often 
from knowing what tlie person you are dealing with 
really unshes and means, so in pleasure, you arc equally 
unable to know whether you are gratifying others ; 
and you offer what is not wanted and what you do n^^t. 
wish to offer, to one who accepts it only from the fear 
of giving offence to you. 

Shyness comes next in our catnLoguo, for J l>e)ie\'o 
if most young persons were to t(‘ll us what tlH\v had 
suffered from shyness upon tht*ir oiitraiico hito soci<‘l v, 
it would well deserve to b<? placed next to u aut of trntli 
as a hindrance to the enjoyment of society. Xow, 
admitting that there is a certain degrei^ of griu^t ful 
modesty mixed up with this shync.^s, very be<'oming in 
the young, there is at the same time a groat dc^al of 
needless care about what others think and say. In 
fact it proceeds from a p.‘iinful egotism, sharpened by 
needless self-examinations and foolish iruagiruvliofis 
in w^hieh the shy yout^h or maJdiai is tormented by his 
or her personality, and is haunted by imagining tiiat 
he or she is the centre of the circle — the observed oS 
all observers. The great cause of this sliyncss is not 
sufficiently accustoming children to society, or making 
them suppose that their conduct in it is a matter of 
extreme importance, and especially in urging them from 
their earliest youth by this most injurious of all sayings, 
If you do this or that,, what will be said, what will be 
thought of you ? — thus refenlng the child not to 
religion, not to wisdom^ not to virtue, not even to the 
opinion of those whose opinion ought to have weight, 
but to the opinion of, wlmtever society he may chance 
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to roTiio into. I often think that the parent, guardian, 
or teacher who has happily omitted to instil this vile 
])rudential consideral ion, or enabled the child to resist 
^t, even if he, the teacher, has omitted much good advice 
and guidance, has still done better than that teacher 
or parent who lias filled the child to the brim with 
good moral considerations, and yet has allowed tins 
one picc"^ of arrant worldliness to ereep in. We arc 
now, honinor, only considering its injurious e/Teet as 
regards tiio enjoyment of s(»ciety. wliich nobody can 
tioubt. 

I liavc spokim of vanity as one of the moral hind- 
iTinces to the pl(‘asuro and profit to be derived from 
society. 'I'hcre is a certain degree of vanity A\hi(h, 
often ae(‘n!upanying good animal spirits, prompts a 
man to endeavour to please and to shine in society ; 
hilt any considoiable extent of vanit^^ is likely to be 
injiu ious to llu^ peac e of society. Under the influence 
O' this passion, a man demands much, gives little, is 
easily olTcndcvl, apt to be dishonest- in conversation, 
a.nd altogctiicr is so prone to be sTnall-ruinded, restless 
and unjust, that 1 tliink vanity must be looked upon 
t\^ a great hindrance to the welfare of social intcr- 
f ( nirso. 

T come now to foolish concern about trifles — a beset- 
ting eri'or in Jiighly eivibV.ed communities. In these 
societies, there arc many things botli pb3"sical and 
irjtcllectual, wliich are outwardly complete, highly 
polished and varnished ; much too is in its proper place, 
and (‘orresponds with what it ouglit to correspond to. 

Grove nods to prove, eaeli allej'^ has its brother, 

tliat at las< there comes a morbid excitement to have 
r‘verv little thing and circumstance square and neat, 
which neither nature nor man will allow. Hence the 
pleasure of visits and entertainments, and in general 
flu^ plans and projects of social intercourse are at the 
iiuu’cy of small accidents, absurd cares and trifling 
offences. When this care for small things is combined 
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with an intense fear of the opinion of others, a state of 
mind is generated which will neither allow the possessor 
of it to be happy in himself, or herself, nor jxM-mit tiui.*>e 
about him or her to enjoy any ])eace or comfort for lofig.^ 
It is of course a pre-eminent hindrance to the blessing 
of social intercourse. 

The next hindrance I shall mention is one rart;ly 
commented upon, but which I maintain to’l)e very 
important — want of faithfulness to society. A man 
should consider that in wliatev('r company he is thrown, 
there are certain duties incident u])on him in rt'speel to 
that association. The first of these i^ i-eti<'ein*e aboiit 
what he hears in that society. We see this as rega.]‘d> 
the intercourse of intimate friends. If yf>u!- friend in a 
quiet walk with you wer»" to tell you of some of lji> 
inner troubles and vexations, you won hi not consider’ 
yourself at liberty to mention these things In general 
society the next day. Sr), in uii social inb rr'onrs<‘, 
tliere is an implied fait.] j fulness of the meiniKMs of I la- 
society, one to another; and if this faithfulness were 
well maintained, not only would a great d<*al of pain and 
mischief be prevented, but men knowing that tli(‘,v 
surrounded by people with a nice srai.se of h(.)no{!i‘ in 
this respect, would be more frank and exj)li<‘it in all 
they said and did. As it is, a thoughtful and kiixl- 
hearted man is often obliged to make his diseoinse vei y 
barren lest it should be repeated to a circle for s\hom 
it was not intended, by whom it could not be under- 
stood, and who can rarely have before them J)u‘ (?ir- 
cumstance which led to its being uttered. The fault of 
indiscreet publication is very luwaient in the present 
day ; and has, I have no doubt, thrown a general con- 
straint over all communications, personal or by leitfM’, 
amongst those very persons with whom tinconstrained 
communication would bo most valuable. 

I pass to another hindrance to the w^ell-being of 
social intercourse/namely^ the habit of ridicule. There 
is a light, jesting, flippant, unkind mode of talking 
about things and persons ve^ common in society. 
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exct'odingly different from wit, which stifles good con- 
versation and gives a sense of general hostility rather 
than sociability — as if men came together chiefly for 
Jhc purpose of ridiculing their neighbours Jind of talking 
slightly about matters of great conceni. I am not sure 
that this conduct in society is not a result rather than 
a cause* — a result of vanity, want of truth, Avant of 
faithfuln^e*fts and other hindrances which wo have been 
considering. It certainly bespeaks a lamentable want 
of charity, and shows that those who indulge in it are 
<;Kl!y ignorant of the dignity of social intercourse and 
of wliat a grand thing it iniglil be. 

Lastly, there is the want of something to do besides 
talkiiig, wliicli must be put down as one of the greatest 
rira whacks to the pleasantness, as well as usefulness, 
of social iiit(‘rcourse. Puritanical notions have gone 
'^>1110 AAay in occ asioning this want by forbidding many 
innocent or indifh'nmt amusements. But T suspect 
that anybody who sliould study human nature much, 
w ould find that it was one of th (3 most dangerous amusc- 
nicnts to bring jn^oplc together to talk who have but 
to sav. 'hie more vanety men have in their 
aiiiusciueiits the hettcr : and I confess that I am one 
of those Avlio think that games are often very good 
iusiruetors of mankind and as little mischievous as 
atiy thing else done. 

But this consideration of the want of something to 
do besides t alking, leads naturally to that branch of the 
art of living Avhieh is connected with accomplishments. 
In this we have hitherto been singularly neglectful; 
and our j>oor and arid education has often made time 
hang heavy on our hands, given opportunity for scandal, 
occasioned do?nestic dissension, and prevented the just 
< 3 Tijoyni<;nt we should have had of the gifts of nature. 
More large and general cultivation of music, of the fine 
arts, of manly and graceful exercises, of various 
minor branches of science and natural philosophy, will, 

I am persuaded, enhance greatly the pleasure of society, 
and mainly in this, that it will fill up that want of some-^ 
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thing to do besides talking, which is so grievously felt 
at present. A group of children, with their nursery 
chairs as playthings, are often able to make a better and 
pleasanter evening of it than an assembly of fine people, 
in London, where nobody has anything to do, where 
nothing is going on but vapid conversation, where the 
ladies dare not move freely about, and where *a good 
chorus, a childish game, or even the liberty d) work or 
read, would be a perfect Godsend to the whole assembly. 
This however is but a very small part of the advantage 
and aid to the art of living which would flow from 
greatly-widened basis of education in accomplishments 
and what are now deemed minor studies. I am per- 
suaded that the whole of life would bo beautified and 
vivified by them ; and one great advantage which I dt> 
not fear to repeat, though I have urged it two or throe 
times before in different places, is that from this variety 
of cultivation various excellencies would bo devclo}>ed 
in persons whoso natures not being suitable foi* the few 
things cultivated and rewarded at present, are thick 
with thorns and briars, and present the appearance of 
waste land, whereas if sown with the fit sect! and tcnd(‘d 
in a proper manner, they would come into some sort of 
cultivation, would bring forth something good, perhap.s 
something which is excellent of its kind. Such p(i(j[»l(? 
who now lie sunk in self-disrtnspeot, would become 
useful, ornamental, and therefore genial ; they would 
be an assistance to society instead of a weight upon it. 

Another great matter as regards the art of living is 
the art of living w'ith inferiors. A house may ]>e ever 
so well arrang^ for domestic and social comfort, the 
principal innaates of it well-disposed and accomplished 
people, their circumstances of life felicitous ; yet if 
there is a want of that harmony which should extend 
throughout erevy house, embracing all the members 
of the household, there is an under current of vexa- 
tion sufficient to infect and deaden all the above-named 
advantoges. To. obviate this^ Is one of the great diffi- 
•eidties 'oi modem a dignity not only great in 
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itself but largely aggravated by mismanagement for 
many generations. In dealing with servants, we have 
to deal with some of the worst educated people in the 
country — not only ill- instructed for the peculiar func- 
flbns they have to undertake, but ill-educated both 
in mihd and soul, and having all the insubordination 
of extramc ignorance. This will improve however ; 
and perlJSlps one of the greatest rewards the rich will 
enjoy for having of late years encouragtKl and facili- 
tated education amongst the poor, will arise from their 
being furnished with a wiser, more amiable, and there- 
fore more governable set of dependants. The duties 
of masters, too, arc often most inadequately fulfilled, 
so that a man who wishes to act rightly in this respect 
often finds that he has to work upon bad material 
which has already been badly treated. Still, with all 
these disadvantages, it is surprising how much may 
be done Avith servants by firmness, kindness, geniality 
and just familiarity. Under the head of kindness I 
should particularly wish to include full employment. 
The master who keeps one servant more than he has 
absolutely need for, is not only a mischief to society, 
but is unkind to that servant and to all his fellow- 
servants ; for Avhat is more cruel to a vacant mind 
than to leave it half-employed ? 

A master such as I would have him, should not only 
exercise passive kindness but active kindness towards 
his servants, should interest himself in their relation- 
ships, partake their hopes and fears, be watchful to 
provide amusements for them, and should look upon 
them as his children once or twdee removed. Instances 
of ingratitude and intractability, partial defeats as 
well as partial successes, such a man will be sure to 
meet with ; but at any rate, he will have done his best 
to produce that harmony in his household which, 
viewed merely with regard to the enjoyment of life, 
must be looked upon as one of the most desirable 
attainments in the art of living. 

It may be thought that in the course of this essay 
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the ends proposed have not been very great, and that 
too much mention has been made of such words as 
enjoyment. But at least tlie means proposed have 
not been igncble ones ; and I am convinced that in 
the furtherance of the art of living, true enjoyment 
would be often found to march hand in hand with 
economy, with truth, and especially with kindness and 
thoughtfulness for those around us. benevolent 
people of the present day are constantly investigating 
the life of the poorer classes, in order to make it mo]*e 
comely, more dignified, more enjoyable. There is no 
doubt that much may be done in this direction ; but 
I contend that th(^ standard of what is beautiful in 
living requires to be raised generally, and it seems to 
me that the life of the poor will not he well arranged, 
while that of so many of the rich remains vapid, insin- 
cere, uncnjoyable and unadorned. 


Ellesmeiie. I agree u ith you in all you have sMi«l 
in dispraise. The many failures of civilized life make 
one long for something more free and wider ; ami 
would prove one of the main incentives to colonization, 
except that people find out the insipidity of civilized 
life when they are too stiff and rooted to think of 
going to a young colony. I was quite surprised tlio 
other day to find even in such a waiter as Sydney Smith, 
who, I should have imagined, would have been pretty 
well satisfied witli the present state of things in our old 
world, a sent-eilce or two intimating that he conceived 
how people might go into distant climes to get rid of 
some of the nuisances of civilization, — a passage, in 
fact, which reminded me of that in Eothm^ where the 
traveller exclaims, ‘The first night of your first cam- 
paign (though you^ be but a mere peaceful campaigner) 
, is a glorious time in your life, ft is so sWeet to find 
fr^ from the stale civilization of Europe ! Oh, 
my dear ally 1 when first, you apr e^^yq iir carpet in 
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of those your fellow-creatures, that dwell in squares, 
and streets, and even (for such is the fate of many !) 
in actual country houses ; think of the people that are 
“ presenting their compliments ” and “ requesting the 
honour ”, and “ much regretting ”, — of those that are 
])inioned at dinner tables, or stuck up in ball-rooms, 
or cruel ly planted in pews — ay, think of these, and so 
rcmembc..ing how many poor devils are living in a 
state of utter respectability, you will glory the more 
in your own delightful escape*. 

MrLVKRTON. On the other hand, I often feel how 
much might be made of society here. Whenever you 
go into any neighbourhood, or penetrate into any 
small circle of society, you are surprised at the agree- 
able jiooplc there are in that quarter — such people as 
you thought belonged only to your own particular 
circle. Yet it seems as if tht^rc was a want of some 
master mind devoted to the arts of social life, which 
siiould bring out the good qualities of those around it, 
and sun them into more active being, 

Ellesmere. This is all meant to bo carried home. 
Miss Haylni(3r, to the Grange, that your uncle may bo 
induced to believe that Milverton thinks there are 
civilized people even in these remote parts of the earth, 
but you know better. 

Lucy. Having only heard that part of the wit and 
wisdom of London which you, Mr Ellesmere and Mr 
Milverton, bring down to us occasionally, I cannot 
prcjtend to judge of it« intellectual resources ; but I 
recollect, when I was reading the Life of Sir Walter 
ScoU, that on some occasion of his being in town, he 
dined with a company whom he called the wits, a short 
time aftenvards at a dinner-party of lawyers, a day 
or two after that at a dinner-party of bishops ; and 
he says that the lawyers beat the wits, and the bishops 
the lawy^. Now we have plenty of clergynien about . 
here, aad it is from clergymen that bishops are 
For my 6^ part, I am afraid that I am simple, eno^j^h 
to prefi^ the society of the old women and 
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whom I go to visit in our parish, to all that London 
could give me. 

Ellesmere. Ah, you would find that most of us 
had forgotten our Greek, Miss Daylmer, and that wq, 
should form but indifferent companions to a modern 
version of Lady Jane Grey. 

Milverton. Do not answer him any more, Lucy : 
you see he is obliged to have recourse to peK?imalities. 

Ellesmere. Just as if that Scott story was not 
aimed at me. But, Milverton, you were going to say 
something. 

Milverton. Yes. I was going to say that I do 
not think sufficient credit is given to people for emi- 
nence in social qualities. To take an instaru?e, you 

know our old college friend . Well, you know 

what a serviceable man he is in society, how sure he 
is in any company to promote the happiness and amuse- 
ment of all around him. HLs wit, Lucy, is of the lam- 
bent and not of the forked kind : it lights up e\'ery topic 
with grace and variety, and it hurts nobody. I sup- 
pose no one ever left liis company aggrieved by any 
saying of his. Very often you can carry away nothing 
that he has said, for his humour has been continuous, 
and a pailful of water from any river will no more give 
notion of its beauty than a quotation from his conver- 
sation of its richness, grace and drollery. 1 do not 
know whether is, or will be, successful in his pro- 

fession ; that greatly depends upon other people ; 
but to my mind he is a successful man. If he does not, 
however, obtain professional success, lie may liavc all 
the graces and merits in the world, but most |>eople 
will pronounce his life a failure. Then you have some 
man of keen intellect, eminently disagreeable, living 
On the abuses of his age.-^ 

Ellesmere. Do not be personal, Milverton. 

Milverton. And this man makes an abundance 
of money ae gains great station, and you run after him 
and sJiOat his praises and desire to have his counte- 
nance pn ciitivas or in .maii'hle^ When I look iround 
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upon some of the statues in the world, I am afraid of 
the indignation and contempt which rise up in my 
mind. 

Ellesmere. Wliew ! It is pretty evident that 
our presiding friend Dunsford is not here. When those 
outwardly calm and placid men do break out, IMiss 
Daylm;^;r, it is somewhat volcanic. 

T.ucv. I have heard my uncle say, Mr Ellesmere, 
tliat- he prefers downright anger to a sneer. 

Ellesmere. How, womanlike, somebody always 
fhclters herself behind the sayings of some one else. 

Milverton. I need not have expressed myself 
so warmly — nor so unjustly ; for nobody pretends that 
notoriety, the cause of many a statue being set up, is 
a sure measure of merit. 

Lucy. Never mind, Mr Milverton ; I will only 
repeat to my uncle just so much of your outbreak as 
will enable him to understand Mr Ellesmere’s ill-nature 
and sarcasm. 

Ei.i.esmere. Equitable, certainly : a rustic Daniel 
come to judgment i This is the way I am always 
treaU'd hero ; none of you will buy a bust of me, it is 
clear. 

But to go back to the subject. If you arc not quite 
satisned with the state of society in this country, do 
you know of any other people who fullil better your 
idea of the art of living, or who might do so ? The 
Spaniards, for instance, t have heard you frequently 
praise them for various things. Do they make life so 
very *suceossful a transaction ? 

MrLVERTON. I have been but too short a time in 
their country to speak with any confidence, but I will 
give you niy impressions. 

Ellesmere. You may sec a great deal of people 
in travelling with them and amongst them ; though 
of course there are things in a foreign country, w'hich 
you may utterly misunderstand, or pass by, if you do 
not get into society, and that, of course, requires time. 

JMptLVEBTON. They seemed to me ^ most intelHger t 
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people — admirably courteous, without any of the mere 
grimace of courtesy — very courageous, as many a 
story of their late wars will testify — and, altogether, 1 
must say, not unlike ourselves, especially the Castilians, 
except that they are more courteous, and less enter- 
prising : and to answer sp(‘eially the question you 
first addressed to me about them, I think th(‘y Ijfti fair 
to understand the art of living as well as anjT nation 
on the earth. 

Ellesmere. Well, how is it that they make such a 
bad busimjss of it in the way of goviuiunent ? 

Milverton. Nations, like individuals, have wliat, 
for want of a more pious nanu*, we may call, their foi* 
tune, good and ill. These j>eople ha\e ha.d a scri**s r»r 
untoward cireu instances to eontisid against - 1 heir 
monarchs holding other dominions — too nmcli g.^ld 
corning in upon them from the lndii*s ami ^landing in 
the Avay of home culture and domestitt enterprise - 
then disputed successions for many many yiMis iheif 
contests at present having little or no primn' )Ie in 
them, but being cJiieffy persona) ermtests. These 
things, or things like them, they used to say to .a * 
themselves. 

Ellesmere. They were awan; tJien of their po!it ii‘a! 
state ? 

iVliLVERTON. Thoroughly. Moreover, in all classes, 
as far as I saw, the national feeling is very strong. I 
have before me now the elalKirato bow w hich a mule- 
teer, with whom I was coming from the Esenrial, made 
to me on my happening in conversation abemt liis 
country to utter some just j)raiso of it. He ran on 
from my side before me to the middle of tlie road and 
receiving me, as it w’ere, made a how of which this is 
but a very faint and angular represen tet ion. 

Ellesmere. Well, their time may come again. 

Milverton. If you mean for national pre-cminen ce, 

I do not know that I wish it for them. Of coui'se one 
would wish the government to be much more stable 
and well directed than it has been. But A^tbal, the 
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bulk of the people at present seems to me anything but 
ill olf. These southern nations have a way of enjoying 
life and a power of lazy contentment not altogether to 
be despised. 

Hut to go back for a moment to their intelligence. 
The general conversation in a diligence was almost 
al\va\‘} good. F have tried, for the purpose of learning 
till* language, to get them to give me the distinctions 
1)01 ween words nearly allied — such as in English, pretty, 
lianrlsonie, beautiful, elegant, the i^roper use of which 
’t would l■e^^uir(^ some nicety to explain to a foreigner. 

thjJis.viKKE. And they managed it well. 

MnA'KKTux. Ves. Another thing struck me much. 
As tar as 1 could see, they are an accurate people, not 
]»{( t('uding to understand things before they do. I 
iilw ;\ys augur much Irom that in a man, or in a people. 

1] r J.ESM E K K. As to the country itself, I suppose that 
is magniiicent. Tell us something about it; but do 
nt)t be voluminous. I very soon get tirc'd of hearing 
(Otlicr pf'ople's travels. Tell us, for instance, about 
the ( athcdiul at Sc'ville, the town of Cadiz and the 
Alliatiibra. 

.MiiA EiiTON, Well, the three things you have just 
uu'iit ioned did not lose any of their hold on the imagi- 
natioji hy being seen. They quite came up to what 
has heen said of them. 

I'iie .Moorish arehitecture delighted 

you then ? 

Alir.VEKTOx. : not only in their palaces but 

ill t iieir houses. Those Moors knew well that important 
}>a!t of the art of living which consists in building a 
liouso, therein being very superior to the Frankish 
nation. 

Ellesmere. It is very well to tell us, as you did 
just now, that things come up to the descriptions of 
them, wliioh is like a novelist ‘ drawing a veil * over 
the feelings of his hero and heroine, when they become 
troublesome and difficult to describe. But now sit 
do>vn again, and describe to Miss Daylmer and me 
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what the Alhambra is like. I have read no descrip- 
tion. I never do read such things. Miss Daylmcr 
has, I suppose ; for every earthly thing is in Pinnock. 

Lucy. I aui sure, Mr Milverton, you cannot resist 
such an encouraging invitation to describe. I will 
engage to put aside all the information I have derived 
from Pinnock, and will listen, like the dutiful ,pupil I 
once was to you, with the proper blanknes/of mind 
which Mr Ellesmere vouches for himself. 

Milverton. Well, come with me then in imagina- 
tion to the Generalife, not a part of the Alhambra, but 
another palace close to it and more elevated, the summer 
palace of the Moorish kings, built exactly in the sam<^ 
style as the Alhambra. We will imagine ourselves to 
have got to the highest point of it, or to be looking 
down from the gallery which faces southwards. lle- 
neath us, far beneath us, at the )>ase of the ])alace, lies 
the town, in itself an object of great beauty. To the 
left, still close to us, the rocks dou n there have holes 
in them, the habitations of the gipsies. Tioyond is the 
beautiful Vega, a vast green plain with water running 
through it. The whole scene is enclosed by mountains, 
forming an amphitheatre such as avo might think tit for 
the tournament of the world, or rather for tlie world's 
empire to be fought for. Westward, the sun, as 1 saw 
it, is declining over the mountains : vro look to the 
east and high up above us and seemingly close to us, 
lies the Sierra Nevada, its snows coloured by the setting 
sun. Fed by that perpetual snow, streams are rush- 
ing through the elevated court wdiere we stand, and 
are then seen coursing dowm the gardens and bu>)bling 
over the fountains, making their w^ay to the green Vega. 
The luxuiy of Heat and the luxury of Cold meet here ; 
and tod rooms worthy such great powers to revel in. 
Here (and how rare it is) man, instead of defacing 
nature, has adorned itt Th^ light columns ; this 
ppfasioi:i of bmamtot which yet never intrudes ; 
this apl^itude; of 'the cltoate and the 

peoj^e the plac^. makes xmt asham^ of our 
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fellow-men having built there. I strive to see it all 
again ; but there are some things I cannot see : and 
yet I turned and looked and came again, and looked 
again and tried to impress it on my brain that it might 
be with me sometimes hereafter. 

Lucy. But you kept a diary. 

Mil?terton. No, Luc3' ; nor would I if I were to 
go again.' It is not words that will do. I could write 
many words about it now, but they would not bring 
back to me what I want, though they might have some 
a ppropriatemess. I thought of this the other day when 
1 w’as looking over your copy of Milnes’s poems. I 
know ho is a great favourite of yours. There is a sonnet 
giving the advice which I have already taken. 

Lucy. ‘ Lessons to Poets ? ’ 

iMiLVKRTON. Yes, that is the title I think : only it 
must be adapted in my case to prose writers. But 
do you recollect it, Lucy, well enough to give Elles- 
mere any notion of it ? 

Lu< Y. T do recollect it, I believe, but I do not much 
like r(jp(?ating it, because Mr Ellesmere will be sure to 
tear it to pieces, if he is not in the humour to hear it, 
and though I do not mind w^hat he says to me, I do not 
like to have any favourite bit of poetry shaken about 
in his critical mouth as that bit of cloth is by Rollo. 

Ellesmere. Upon my word, Attic maiden, you 
are very unfair: just as if, too, it were anything 
remarkable, a man’s criticism depending upon his 
humours. 

Milverton. He deserves the sonnet for that satire 
on his o\vn tribe, Lucy. 

Lucy. 

Try not, or murmur not if tried in vain. 

In fair romembcrable words to set 
Each scene or presence of especial gain. 

As hoarded gems in precious cabinet. 

Simply enjoy the present loveliness ; — > 

Let it become a portion of your being ; 

Close your glad gaze* but see it none the less, 

No clearer with your eye, than spirit, seeing. 
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And, when you part at last, turn once again. 
Swearing that beauty shall be unforgot : 

So in far sorrows it shall east.* your pain, 

Jn distant strugglt»s it shall calm your strih*, 

And in j'oiir further and sert^ncr life. 

Who says that it shall be reiiieinbered not ? 

]\IlLVKRTO\. Tt is excellent advice ? Ff yoj, inaki*. 
too much of diary-keeping, you blur evtM’v 1)eauliful 
sight by thinking what you shall write about it. 

Here Mrs Daylmer entered ; tiu* craiversaiion look 
another turn ; and after some mock salutations ot 
great courtesy belweeii ni}* niec(‘ and Kllesnnue. upon 
her receiving some ironical messages si'iit }>y him m 
me, she eame away to give im* the essay, arul to n l.iti* 
the above conversation. 



CHAPTER IV 


\Vi: had foimd nur former reading on the downs so 
[)UMSiint, that W(' r(*.>5olved to ^vander forth again for 
our next : and wJicn the day came, as 1 had by this 
time rYM'over(*d my usual health, Milv'crton proposed 
that w<* should go to a mill at no great distance, called 
Ih uder's Mill, and have our reading on a knoll which 
overlookeil the issuing Avaters. Ellesmere had come 
<io\v ii tli(‘ pr(‘vious evening, and Lucy and I joined the 
p'U’ly at lu’eakfasl, so that we w(?re ready early to set 
ojit on ojjr excursion. As we Avent along through the 
elo<e latu's neai* Worth Ashton, I liappched to remark 
the beauty of the hedges there. 

Mua krtox. Yes, replied Milverton, T think that 
tlu lu‘dges are amongst the most beautiful things we 
ha ve in tlu? )untry, L( K)k at that mixture of hazel and 
maple ; as hat a A'ariety of form and colour ! And 
Du n the clu.siering clematis, like garlands throAvn over 
Die lest. vSee, too, the more delicate underwood of 
Die lunlge, the fern here and there, the Avild straAvberry, 
Dll? fox-glov<^ and all the other things aa^o do not know 
rlu? names of, but vAdiich some Linmeus (Avould wo had 
one here !) (?ould talk to us for hours about. I have 
often thought that, taken altogether, such a hedge as 
this is a [licture of liuman life — beautiful and complete 
in its bold variety, Avhercas men Avould have one sturdy 
quickset of the same height and colour — both in their 
fellow-men and in their hedges. 

Ellesmebe. Now we are off upon our similitudes. 
I thought it soon would be so. My dear fellow,- cannot 
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you look at a bit of nature and enjoy it for itself, 
without troubling yourself about resemblances, and 
bringing in men on all occasions ? 

Milvebton. I do not look out for resemblances : 
they at once occur to me. No wall rises up before me 
between the beautiful in inanimate nature and in the 
ways of men. You must take mo as I am. 

Ellesmere. Well, I must not be particular then ; 
I voiU take you as you are ; only come and sit down 
on this stile. You country people all walk so furiously. 
May we say, without ollcnce, that the walking })art nf 
the human body is that which receives the most cul- 
ture in the country ? Not, of course, that I moan in 
the most distant way to insinuate that — 

Dunsfobd. Oh no, certainly not — pray do not go 
any further in the sentence. We know the respect you 
have for our intellects. 

Lucy. Do you know, Mr Milverton, that }Kx»r 
Carter is dead ? He died last week. 

Milvebton. What, my poor old friend wlio lived 
in that cottage there, and with whom 1 ha ve had many 
a long talk about the crops and the wcat her. Ah me ! 
he was not a very wise man ; yet, now, porhaj)?, lie 
knows much more than the w'isest of us who are left. 
I have often thought, Dunsford, when any of those 
whom we consider common-place people die — hoiv at 
once they come in our minds to be regartled as superior 
beings. They know so much more than they did, we 
think ; they look down upon us, as we fancy : they 
could tell us so much. Great is our reverence for the 
dead. 

I ought to have known there was something the mat- 
ter with the old man, not seeing him this fine day at his 
accustiOJaied place in the porch. 

Lucy* Don’t you feel sottietimes* Mr Miilverton, 
when thm is a very, very fine day like this, as if aome- 
thiiig trem going to happ^-^omething quite unfore- 
seien and vei^ joyOttfiH^ common way, you 
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Ellesmere. As Milverton is silent, Miss Daylmer, 
I will answer for him. We are getting into the middle- 
aged and full-coloured, if not into the ‘ sere and yellow ’, 
; and are not given to the transports which be- 
long to hopeful young buds and blossoms. When it is 
a line warm day like this, we rejoice — that it is not cold. 

Milverton. Do not believe him, Lucy, we are not 
(juite so jh’osaic, yet. 

Ellesmere. Do look at that little shepherd boy 
staring at us. Depend upon it, our coming here is 
the event of the day to liim. 

Milverton. T Avonder how those urchins get 
through the hours. 

Ih.i.ESMERE. DinniT, though but bread and cheese, 
mitsi be the great pivot for their thoughts to turn upon. 
Now, it is so many hours to dinner. That is a fact 
u 1 1 ivli may 1 )e d wcl t u pon. Then dinner comes. After 
1 hat., there is a sort of rush of the thoughts into space : 
:V»r as supper is not on the horizon. Then strange 
images are sought out in the scudding clouds ; dim re- 
< <)ll(‘Ctions of a iiiothor or a playmate lost young suc- 
or, pcahaps -but we will not go on imagining; 
let us try Avhat we can make out of our young friend 
there, and see what he does think of. 

Du NS ford. Here, my boy. 

Eixesm ere. Y our dc»gs and ours seem to agree very 
u’eJI, my little man, 

iSfiepiierd’s Boy. Yees : they knaowed one another 
afore. 

Ejj.esmkre. What a fine day it is for you to-day. 

Shepherd’s Boy. Yees. 

Ellesmere. But I suppose, whether it is fine or 
nr)t, you are out all day long with the sheep. 

Shepherd’s Boy. Yees. 

Ellesmere. Heus, amici, multo magis arduum est 
colloqui cum rusticis, quam argutis quaestionibus verita- 
tem e t€«tibus non volentibus oxtorquere ! 

Dunsfoed. Testibus non volentibus ! 

Ellesmere. Ob, never mind the Latin. But let 
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us proceed. And do you like the summer days better 
than the winter days, niy little fellow ? 

Shephekd’s Boy. They be Avarmer. 

Ellesmeke. And how do you got tlirough ll'o- 
days ? 

SiiEPTiEiin’s Boy. T doant know. 

Ellesmere. I dare say, you lind them soviet iiuos 
very long. 

Shepherd’s Boy. Xoa. Johnny HewMune do 
(ome uj) moat afternoons to s(‘e I. 

Ellesmere. Hiimpli ! Is J(»hnny lle\v<o!r.< a 
bigger boy tlian you V ” 

Shepherd's Boy. Xoa.--\\'<' Ijc mwh <.[ ihe san.<‘ 
soize. 

Ellesmere. Well, you ('an buy >oin(*ihinu with thi'. 
for you and Johnny Hewsome to p!a;. w it ii. t io'ubbyr. 

We then walked on. h-aviinf the I'oy trulii 
ously at his hair. 

Ellesmere. " Johnny H<wvso!ne <io c om" t;|: 
afternoons to f.’ J’hiuc' lio'^ tlu* oi fi!* to 

our young friend. Without it, a!i would lx* ‘ 
as Macbeth would say. Well, it i*. v^uv bi. umtui n* 
see the friendship of tlj(‘se little animals. 1 lliirdc th«u’e 
i.s more friendship at that lime of life than at aiiv olher. 
They are then ewenly-formed erealures, like brjeks, 
which can be laid close to one aiiother. 'blu* grow n-ui) 
man is like a fortress, angular-shaped, tvith a rmxit 
round it, standing alone. 

Lucy. Who is it that is m)w involved in metaphors V 

Ellesmere. I suppose all of us liav»% at one tiiiu? 
or other, had a huge longing after friendship, [f one 
could get it, it would be luueh safer than that otlier 
thing. 

Milverton. Well ; I wonder whether love, for I 
imagine you mean love, was ever so described before 
‘ that one thing ! ’ 

Ellesmere. WheJ4 the world was younger, perhaps 
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there was more of this friendship. David and Jona- 
tlian ! How dues their friendship begin ? I know 
it is very beam if u I ; but I have forgotten the words. 
J^uiisfoid will tell us. 

, Di'Nsfoki). ‘ And Saul said to him, \^Tiose son art 
thou, thou young man ? And David answered, I am 
the sorfuof thy s(‘rvant . I esse the Bethlehemite. 

* And itVame to pass, when ho had made an end of 
speaking unto S ml, that the soul of Jonathan was knit 
v»i11i the p>oul of David, and Jonathan loved him as his 
own soul 

Now that men are more complex, they 
Avoiild reijn ire so much. IA>r instance, if T were to have 
a friend, he must l>e an uncommunicative man; that 
limits j!i(‘ ;o about thirteen nr fourteen pe(){)le in tho 
Avoild. It is only with a man of perfect reticence that 
you <an speak completely without reserve. We talk 
t(»gether I'aj* more openly than most people ; but there 
is skilful fencing even in our talk. We are not inclined 
to s‘»y the whole of what we tliink. 

.M!i.vr:Fm)N. ^Vhat I should need in a friend would 
be a certain breadth (if nature; I have* no sympathy 
with [)(a)])le wlio can disturb themselves about small 
< kings, wlio crave the world’s good opinion, arc anxious 
to prov«‘ thenis(‘lv(*s always in the right, can be im- 
j'lnn scd in ]H*rsonal talk or devoted to s(*if-advariccnient, 
AV’ho seem to have grown up entirely from the earthy 
whereas even tlie plants ilraw most of their sustenance 
frosn the air of luvavon. 

l']rj.ESMERE. That is a high flight : I am not pre- 
part^d to say all that. I do not object to a little 
earthinoss. What I should fear in friendship, is the 
eominont and interference and tale-bearing I often see 
connected with it. 

^IiLVERTON. That does not particularly belong to 
friendship, but comes under the g^eneral head of inju- 
dicious comment on tho part of those who live with us. 
Divines often remind us, that, in forming our ideas of 
the government of Providence, we should recollect 
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that we see only a fragment. The same observation, 
in its degree, is true too, as regards human conduct. 
We see a little bit here and there, and assume the na- 
ture of the whole. Even a very silly man’s actions arj? 
often more to the purpose than his friends’ comments 
upon them. 

Ellesmere. True. Then I should not like to 
have a man for a friend who would bind me down to 
be consistent, who would form a minute theory of me 
which was not to be contradicted. 

Milverton. If he loved you as his own soul, ami 
his soul were knit with yours, to use the words of 
Scripture, he w'ould not demand this consistc'my, be- 
cause each man must know and feel his own immeasur- 
able vacillation and inconsistency, and if he had com- 
plete sympathy with another, he would not bo greatly 
surprised or vexed at tliat other s inconsistencies. 

Dunsford. There always seems to mo a want of 
tenderness in what are called friendships in the present 
day. Now, for instance, I don’t understand a man 
ridiculing his friend. The joking of intimates often 
appears to me coarse and harsh. You will laugh at 
this in me, and think it rather ellcminate, I am afraid. 

Milverton. No ; I do not. I think there may be 
a great deal of jocose raillery pass between intimates 
without the requisite tenderness being infringed upon. 
If my friend had been in a painful and ludicrous posi- 
tion (such as when Cardinal Balue in full dross is run 
away with on horseback, which Scott comments upon 
as one of a class of situations combining ‘ pain, peril, 
and absurdity ’) I would not remind him of it. Why 
should I bring back a disagreeable impression to his 
mind ? Besides, it would be more painful than lu- 
dicrous tb'inef I should enter into his feelings rather 
than Into those of the ordiiuiry Bpeotator. 

DuNSFom 1 aia^ad we are of the same mind in 

thiA. , ' ' , ' 

Mn«VBB:rp»« al^ A notiph that even in the 
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staunch defenders of our absent friends. Supposing 
that our friend’s character or conduct is justly attacked 
in our hearing upon some point, we should be careful 
^o let the light and worth of the rest of his character 
in upon the company, so that they should go away with 
something of the impression that wo have of him : in- 
stead tfi suffering them to dwell only upon this fault 
or foible that was commented ui)on, which was as no- 
thing against him in our hearts, mere fringe to the 
character, which we were accustomed to, and rather 
liked than otherwise, if the truth must be told. 

Ellesmere. I declare we liave made out amongst 
us an essay on friendship, without the fuss of writing 
one. I always told you our talk was better than your 
writing, Milverton. Now we only want a beginning 
and ending to this peripatetic essay. What would you 
say to this as a beginning ; it is to be a stately, pompous 
plunge into the subject, after the Milverton fashion. 
‘ Friendship and the Pheenix, taking into due account 
the Fire-OAice of that name, have been found upon the 
earth in not u nsi milar atmiidance ’. I flatter myself that 
* not iinsimilar abundance ’ is eminently Milvertonian. 

Milverton. Now observe, Dunsford, you were 
speaking some time ago about the joking of intimates 
being frecpicntly unkind. This is just an instance to 
the contrary. Ellesmere, who is not a bad fellow, at 
least not so bad as he seems, knows that he can say 
anything he pleases about my style of writing without 
much annoying me. I am not very vulnerable on these 
points : but all the while there is a titillating pleasure 
to him in being all but impertinent and vexatious to a 
friend. And he enjoys that. So do I. 

Ellesmere. I vow it is very spiteful of you, Milver- 
ton, to be showing Dunsford that there is less spite in 
me than he imagined ; wearing me about you like a 
tame serpent with the poison taken out of him« I won’t 
be made out so amiable, I shall not admit that I didn’t 
know that I could not tease you upon these subjects. 

Wifh pleasant talk of this kind, we reached our des- 
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tination, the mill ; and after seating ourselves on the 
grassy hillock near it, Milverton road the following 
essay. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
RURAL POOR 

Coming out from the crf)Avded city and looking upon 
some snug sequestered village, amid swcHd/ smells and 
cheerful sounds, and with the thought of all that poets 
have Avritteii about the tiountry, you feel contident 
that something very pleasant might. made (uit of 
the life of the poorest cottagers you se(' around Vfjii. 
If, hoAvever, in the recesses of your mind then^ link 
statistics of various kinds, parliamentaiy leport.^, evi- 
dence before heal til commissioners, ;i,c(‘onnts of (‘duca- 
tion, and records of orim(% — vaiioirs misgiN'ings will 
come upon you and cojnbat with the pleasing impres- 
sion which the aspect of nature has i^ivoluntarily in- 
spired you Avdth. Nor will your second thunght he 
entirely wrong. The life of the rural poor is un(|ues- 
tionably very meagre, mostly very <.lirty, and oscillat- 
ing between dulness and low joys. 8uch being the 
case, it is not a matter of tin*, tirsl importance to ascer- 
tain Avhether tlie rural poor arc belter or worsi* olf than 
they used to bo formerly. It is very dilh<;nlt to say 
wheth(?r relatively to the rest of socitdy they have im- 
proved or receded : but at any rate. 1her<j arcj great 
room and groat need for improvement now. 

Before saying anything about tho improvement of 
the peasantry, it may be well to say something about the 
nature of the peasantry themselves. I coiicei vo that the 
English rustic is greatly under- rated. My own experience 
is only of the peasantiy in the southern counties (those of 
the northern are thought by many to be much superior) 
but from what little I have seen, I have certainly formed 
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a very favourable opinion of the possibilities arising 
from the character of our rural poor. It is true, there 
IS often an appearance of stolidity about them, especi- 
ally amongst the men, but this is only an outer crust 
oF insensibility, an induration which nature kindly 
creates to harden them for what is too frequently a very 
liard loj^. Their occupation, as Adam Smith observes, 
is bt*tter cijciilatcd than that of the mechanic to culti- 
vate tlie intellectual powers. 'I’he changing seasons, 
the variety in the state of the materials upon which 
ihe rustic has to work, the many objects he has to ac- 
complish, all tend to make him a more intelligent and 
thoughtful man tlian one whose labours arc confined 
to th(‘. perfection of a single mechanieal process. If 
the ]usri(‘ then is inhu'ior to the mechanic, this inferi- 
oi ity must result from other (*ireiimstancos than the 
difTcnmeo in their res{)ective callings. 

\’aii()us plans and theories have at dilTercnt times 
hi'cn [>11 1 forward for the improvement of the labouring 
}>o]»ulation : and oeoasionally we hoar of some S2)eci- 
l!«* cause arul sjjeeific remedy which 'will account for 
and si'ttle all tlie dillieulty. Of late years (for there is 
a fashion in these things) theories about population 
built uj)on the shallowest and most shifting basis of 
facts. ha.v <5 been brought in as the main guide of our 
cfUKhict. towards the labouring 2>opulatiun. It is a 
bold thing to say, but I believe that as much folly has 
hof‘n uttered by so-called political economy as ever has 
been said against it. And still more folly and cruelty 
liavc been Avorked into practice by men who, enslaved 
to some one doctrine, true enough in itself but requiring 
when expressed in life a thousand modifications, have 
carried it out as if it were a Bible to them. They have 
made a creed of it. Now scarcely any doctrine in 
morality will bear to be so treated, much less any con- 
clusion of political economy. For example, you will 
lind what are called shi'owd people declaring that wagea 
are now the sole bond between master and man,. 

F.c. Q 
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Whereas one Than cannot bo ten minutes with another 
without taking up some position in regard to him not 
influenced by the money values which may pass bet'vveen 
them. 

Questions connected with the theories of popuh- 
tion and the means of putting a stop to its too rapid 
increase, are very large and require to be discussed in 
much detail. I cannot do so here, and do nou intend 
to do so anywhere, but shall simply and somewliat 
dogmatically declare my own opinion, that no great 
state was ever saved or re- habilitated by infill id 
measures such as direct anti-2>opulation ones. New 
forms of thought, new arrangements of society, inven- 
tions, discoveries and unforeseen conjunctions of cir- 
cumstances give new opportunities for national enoigy, 
and carry off, or undermine, an evil which will never 
be pared down by cold and merely restrictive ni(»asures, 
and which perhaps ought never to be attacked directly 
but indirectly. 

I do not myself hope anything either from Fourierism, 
Owenism, or any of the forms of association whieli 
have hitherto boon proposed. These societies attt?ni])b 
something U2)on prudential motives which could only 
be carried out upon the highest inotiv’es. They will 
all fail, I think, for ^vant of a religious bond ; and no 
religious bond can be formed for sueli second-rate 
objects as an increase of warmth and food, and a 
decrease of labour. Added to which, these projectors 
ignore all individuality, and would have men to bo 
more alike than they will ever find them. But there 
is more difference in the roots of the earth, even in tlie 
forms of any basket-full of potatoes you dig up, than 
there should be in the people who would be fit to inhabit 
the parallelograms and Icarias which are with a kind 
fancy laid put for them by sundry benevolent 
projectors. Still, I do not moaP to say that ho bene- 
fits may arise froin the principle, or rather the practice, 
pi asaociatioii being chided out as regards many of the 
mmor purposes of life. 
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The modes which occur to me for raising the con- 
dition of the rural labouring classes are of a much simpler 
and humbler kind than those alluded to above. Where 
reform for the labourers may most securely be looked 
•lOr, is first in themselves, secondly in their immediate 
employers, thirdly in their landlords and resident gentry 
and clergy, fourthly in what the state can do for them 
by mean^ of education. 

First in themselves. J>e Foe says that the English 
are ‘ iiie most lazy diligent nation in the world ’ \ and 
what ho says on this head goes to the root of the 
matter. My own conviction is, that throughout Eng- 
land f'very year there is sufficient wages given, even 
at tlio present low rate, to make the condition of the 
lal)t3uring poor quite different from what it is. But 
th'Mi these wages must be well spent. I do not mean 
in contend that the poor could of themselves alone 
this change ; but wore they seconded by the 
ad vice, the instruction, and the aid (not given in money, 
or only in money lent to produce the current interest 
of t)i(' day) of the classes above them — the rest the 
poor might accomplish for themselves. And indeed 
all that the rich could do to elevate the poor could 
hardly equal the advantage that would be gained by 
the poor for themselves, if they could thoroughly sub- 


1 * W'o aro tho most lazy diligent nation in the world ; 
tJu?ro iH nothing more frequent than for an Englishman to 
work till he lias got his pocket full of money, and then go 
and be idle, or perhaps drunk, till it is all gone, and perhaps 
himself in debt ; and ask him in his cups what ho intends 7 
he’ll tell you honestly, he’ll drink as long as it lasts, and 
then go to work for more. I make no difficulty to promise, 
on a short summons, to produce above a thousand families 
in England, within iny particular knowledge, who go in rags, 
and their children wanting bread, whose fathers can earn 
their lod. to 25tf. a week, but will not work ; who have 
work enough, but are too idle to seek after it, and hardly 
vouchsafe to earn anything but bare subsistence, and 
pending-money for themselves*. Quoted in Edbn’s State 
f the Poaf, vol. i, p. 260. 
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due that one vice of ch-unkenness — the most v/asteful 
of all the vices. 

In the living of the poor (as indeed of all of us) there 
are two things to be considered : how to get money 
and how to spend it. Now I believe the experience ef 
employers will bear me out in sayipg, that it is' fre- 
quently found that the man with twenty shillings a 
week does not live more comfortably, or save more, 
than the man with fourteen shillings, the familii's of 
the two men being the same in number and gene ral 
circumstances. It is ])rul)able that unlc.ss wc have a 
good deal of j»rudence and thouerht, the man who gets 
at all more than tlie average of his class, does not hnt>\\ 
Avhat to do with it, or only finds in it a means superior 
to that which his fellows possess of satisfying liis a j ‘pe- 
tite for drinking. 

This brings me to th<* second part of lh<‘ sii)»h'f i, 
namely, what their eiiiph>yers and superiors can <i<> lo]' 
the poor. First I begin with tlu' moral aim t.h<‘y should 
have before th(*in, wliich is, to mnkv hel[>fu], hopeful, 
wise men around them. For this (iid, ri(*h. and 
powerful must ever beware of that charity w hieh hn^t d,; 
poverty and helplessness’. 'rh<aightless henevolcrjci* 
may for awhile create some show of good: but it begins 
to fade away at the retiring footsteps of the so-cal!<-d 
benefactor. 

There was a maxim ulteri.rl before a parliann'ntary 
committee by a very shrewtl man, who had l)c<‘U liimself, 

I believe, one of the labouring e!a.sses ‘('hariiy 

creates much of the misery it relieves, but docs m.t 
relieve all the miseryit create.sh The object (»f tin? 
higher cla.sse;s and indeed of all employers should l)e to 
keep their efforts for the poor free from any of t?i<‘ 
objections to which foolish charily ^ is liable — to make 

1 I have been asked to explain what J moan by * foolish 
charity b To do so in detail would require a voliiino. Hut 
, I may say briefly that that clmrity will generally prove 
foolira which lacks thovight and continuity of purj)Ose. It 
'ie cmly in romances that giants of evil are cleaved from 
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their charity something reproductive ; and in no way 
can they ensure this object so well as by o])erating almost 
insensibly and imperceptibly, if it may be so, upon the 
characters of those whom they would benefit. The 
education of the young is a sure and pre-eminently 
reproductive chaVity ; but it would be hard to limit 
our elf n ts to this jdeasant duty, and much be.sides in 
the eopidiuon of the poor requires to be attended to. 

Now, sup})Ohe tliat a benevolent and sensible man of 
the class of (Muployors were, with the above views in 
liis mind, to re.s<)lve to see if lie could not make the 
j)oor about him spend their spare time? and spare money 
w<‘!l. WJiat would lie do ? Tlie first thing he would 
atOMupt, would be to improve their moral and intellec- 
( !ia( culture, lie would try to give them more iiiforma- 
tion on ei'onomical subjects in which they are at present 
d<-ploj'ably ignorant. He would endi‘avour to pro- 
»K*ei!j)y their inimls against low temptations by giving 
Lliom something else to think of. His gifts WTmld all 
tend in the same direct ion : he would aim at their being 
id tiu' ri'prodiietive kind. 

hi this chiss of beiielits that which holds by far the 
tirvst placi? is house aceornniodation. 1 have no doubt 
that i'ver since the ehangt‘ of manners which the end- 
ing of slaviuy aiul feudality gave rise to, tlie want of 
hoii'^e aeeommodalion for the poor has been their 
greali'st <lraw'back and deticieney. The complaint of 
a Wiinl of cottages no luwv one. Eden, wTiting fifty 
years ago, tlnis ex})re.sse.s himself on this point : ‘the 


head l<» fnn» by on<^ blew, Tn real life evil has an clastic 
f«m:e, and leeovers from rare or long intennittod blows, 
huvvevc*r haril or W'dl-diroctoil. To bo sure of being wisely 
oliaritablo, you must begin by giving a great deal of thought 
— a generosity of tho rarest kind. Then, besides giving 
thought, you liavo to continue steady in purpose when the 
novelty ol the purpose has worn off. Even working wrongly 
ill this way leads to some good result : something at last 
is learnt which might never have been attained by sc^ttdr^ 
efforts at mischief. 
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present is said to be an age of speculation, and par- 
ticularly so in building ; but adventurers in this line, I 
believe, seldom think of erecting cottages in country 
parishes, on the contingent possibility of letting them 
to labourers’ families. Neither can labourers them- 
selves, who wish to migrate from their parents, and set 
up for themselves, although they may possess tht* small 
sum requisite to erect a cottage, always obtain per- 
mission of the lord of a manor to build one on a eoni- 
mon. I am acquainted with one i)nrish, in the neigli- 
bourhood of a populous city, in which, from th(^ dith- 
culty of procuring tenements, or small plots of land to 
build on, poor people have, more than once. avnil<'<l 
themselves of along night, to rear a hovel on the i (‘ad- 
side, or on the comirton And in tlie present day t liings 

are worse rather than better in this respect. Xow i ric 
wastefulness of bad accommodation can hardly h(‘ 
overrated. Dampness, uncleanlincss, want of 
for storing and preserving food, and insnfiiel«‘nl sewt r- 
age in a habitation, are all immediate causes of p(>cuTiiaj y 
loss. But the indirect losses are here tlie grt*at(vt. 
Who can estimate how much money is spent for the 
enjoyment of the clean sanded floor and comparative 
comfort of the pot-house which might be had so clicapl y 
at home ? In improving the house ac(?omniodation of 
the poor, you spend something whicli anlicij>atcs 
pense ; and do good which cannot well be taken away. 
\Vages are said to vary «iccording t(^ tlie price of sus- 
tenance, according to the demand for labour, accord- 
ing to the increase of population. It may not be in your 
power, except indirectly, to affect these gre^at currents 
of human prosperity and adversity ; but raise the 
style of house accommodation and you will do a solid 
good which lowering of wages cannot depress. 

Ta proceed still further in the same direction. I 
have spoken hitherto of house accommodation being 
wanted for the poor,, but such accommodation will be 
incomplete, imleas it includes a bit of ground sur- 
rouiKiing each if eyeiyr 
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land-owner carried in his mind a resolve in consonance 
with an Act passed I believe in Elizabeth’s reign, which 
forbade cottages to be erected unless a certain quantity 
of land were laid to each cottage, and denominated all 
cottages failing in this respect ‘ silly cottages *. I do 
not ])resume to say what would be the quantity of land 
(for thu,t must vary according to the productiveness 
and other circumstances of the vicinity) which should 
be enough to give the cottager a homestead, and 
jirevcnt him from becoming a cottier, — where it is 
thought desirable to prevent that. 

But that he should have a homestead I have no 
manner of doubt. Consider the loss of labour, if round 
cvt*rv home there is not a homestead. Allotments, 
excellent things as they are, will not compensate for 
the ',vant- of a homestead, especially in such a climate 
as our British one, w’here, on account of the wet, it is 
desirahle tliat the ground which a man labours upon 
at odd times should be close to him. Consider also 
the ht'uefit of getting «‘i!l manner of little adjuncts to 
his orclinary food, which even a little homestead alTords 
the Jahourer. In furtherance of this, direct gifts may 
be made by tJie neighbouring rich, which gifts will be 
eminently rc-productive ones, such as plants, seeds, 
tools, animals. 

Tn an essay published about half a century ago on 
the host means of providing employment for the people, 
thero arc three maxims laid down which seem very 
judicious. The writer contends that, ‘ in order that 
any advantage may be derived from the desire of enjoy- 
ing the artificial necessaries of life, and the imitative 
propensities of man, by making them the means of 
rendering him industrious, three circumstances' are 
materially requisite. The example to be imitated must 
be pretty generally diffused among a people. The 
object it proposes, must be considerably above those 
already enjoyed ; and, to acquire- it, although labour 
&nd industiy should be necessary, they should never 
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be vain and ineffectual Now all these conditions 
would soon bo fulfilled wore several oiiij>loyers and 
rich men to set about improving th(^ house' a(‘oonimoda- 
tion of the rural poor, because the tliird condition would, 
be fulfilled without their interfereneo it only there, were 
a sufficient proportion of good cottages, as the indus- 
trious men amongst the poor would find thcii\way to 
them. 

Having considered the benefits tliat would aris(‘ 
from belter house accommodation, and irorn launc- 
steads, I would say tliat the views of a bonevot nt 
landlord might go still further in the same couim\ and 
he might endeavour to make some at least of tin* fioor 
people on liis lands proprietors. 'Du* cottiiu* system in 
Ireland has naturally frighlemMl largo iiioprietors and 
the publie generally, and made them very aveiM* ti» 
small tenancies in land or small }>roprictors. But th- 
cases are not the least analogous. Almost cv^-rv lioihI 
result in life is the result of proportion ; and it i.-, so lU 
the case we are considering. That |>eoj>j<' ha nuicj: \ 

small holdings in land should succi'ed, reijuires eert a iii 
qualities in the men themsehus, and (‘mtaiu eio um- 
stances around them. If there bo an utter absenre, 
or something approaching to it, of one of these* (ju.dities 
or circumstances, the wlude proportion is d(*rjinge<!, 
and what might- have been an iinmixed gtaxl turns ouc 
an Iinmixed evil. W(^ are not to conclude against 
small holdings of land in a country ahon ruling in manu- 
facturing industry, under settled Jaws and very tniu 
bonds of society, and amongst a people not easily con- 
tented and very likely to be willing at any time t<j give 
a good day’s work for a good day’s wages, because these 
small holdings have led to great abuses and mischief 
in a country where the above-named advantages arc 
wanting, or do not exist in the same degree. The Celt 
is very fond of setting up as gentleman. The graces 

1 See Da C*umpk*s Essay referred to in Eden’s State 
<?/ the Pooft voi. i, p. 438. 
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as well as the faults of liis character tend that way. 
But I liave no fear that amongst our Anglo-Saxon com- 
inuiiity ilio possession of one, two, three, or even live 
a ‘rt‘s of land will make a man indifferent to putting 
lihnself forward whenever good wages are to be had 
for work. « 

'I’o give our labouring poptilation comfortable house 
:v\'ominodi(ion, to ]>rovide them some small home- 
stead round e icii cottage, indeed, to go further, and 
to mak(' sev(‘ral of tJiem small proprietors, are works 
vliich will retpiire much time, but they should be at 
on> o adopted as objtx-ts for all land-owners and em- 
pinyers as tliey already ai'c by some : and a man who 
{'oHsing lo an estate when* a number t)f peasants are 
lodu.‘d in 'silly’ and dirty cottages, which almost 
dfMiV ilie idea of Priuhmee (rarely willing to enter 
.-.bodes wluMH' her elder sister t.’leaniiness is never to 

found) and ^\ho leav'es a number of wise and clean 
cottages, all of them with little homesteads round 
tliem, and some with small pieces of land attached to 
tliem rrnted, or even posse.ssed, by the cottager, will 
liav(' done a greater feat than many a tnan who has 
b.Mm a most skilful architect of his own fortunes, and 
luis made a great noise in the world. 

I a:n not sure that such eondnet on tlie part of the 
land-owner or employer will J‘e 2 )ay him in money, and 
1 do not f)elicve that that is what he will think first of. 
Why such things are not attempted now by landlords, 
is from a fear of bad eonsecpiences to the community 
and not idtogether from seltisli motives. They have 
the fear of ineroasod Poor Rates before their eyes and 
I(3ok with some apprehension ui)on each cottage «as a 
})C)^sible nest of j)au])ers. And as things are now, this 
fear is not to b() wondered at ; but I believe if the con- 
dition of the peasantry were elevated, so would be the 
value of the landlord’s estate ; and every acre of his 
would become more valuable as there arose a more 
numerous but self-sustaining population. It is only in 
this way — by an improvement in the condition of the 
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labouring classes — that we shall diminish the pressure 
of the Poor Laws, or make them what they should be — 
a kind refuge for those amongst the poor whom very 
adverse circumstances, old age, or accidents, have 
driven to utter want. 

Lastly, there is what the state can do for the rural 
poor by means of education : furthering and' consolidat- 
ing private efforts in this good cause, and giving it its 
just weight and honour. It is not to bo supposed that 
education, which is a spiritual thing, will at once com- 
pensate for material deficiencies ; but it tends to breed 
up a generation who ufill make the most of whatever 
material good comes in their way, who are likely to 
bear evil days with patience (for patience is a great 
part of education), who will know that there have been 
other evil days in times past, who will appreciate the 
difficulties which others experience in assisting them, 
who will stay in their parishes or einigrah?, or marry, 
or live singly, upon better grounds of reason and more 
thoughtfulness than their fathers wore abh^ to com- 
mand ; and who, if the education W(;re made what it 
ought to bo, would have increased their acquaintance 
with nature in various ways, and thereby added to 
their resources in many directions. 


Dunsford. I think it would be a great thing for 
the rural poor and the country generally, if the farmers 
were a more educated race. 

Milverton. Certainly, and if they were m(*n of 
more capital. I often wonder that tho younger sons 
of gentlemen are not more frequently brought up to 
the cultivation of land. 

Ellesmere. That comes from the diseased idea 
prevalent among the higher and middle classes of the 
charms and glories of profesidohal life; Now I do not 
Tflsh ^ iw aQ]^h]ng. by which 1 make my bread, 
but J canJImai^e.^ ^oat numy waj« of occupation 
ior^ i^ ihe/body, ind whole 
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man, than that of a lawyer. I mean of a successful 
lawyer, for nothing can he conceived more dreary than 
the life of a man who is waiting for business through the 
best years of his existence. 

AIii VEBTON. Yes, if you w’cre to relate to the inhabi- 
tant of another plaliet the career of many of our clever- 
est mer, it would seem strangely disproportionate. 
For the firs I; fiveand twenty years they are elaborately 
educated. For the next fifteen or twenty they wait to 
do something, and for the remainder of their lives they 
find out that there is nothing for them to do, or even 
if they do get into business, what a poor superstructure 
it is, c:onsidering the ample base of time and labour upon 
which it has been raised. 

Di'xsfokd. Forgive me, Milverton, but this is 
rat her a shallow way of looking at the question. Every 
man’s life here is a verj^ poor supci'structure for the basis, 
iTKleed I should say no superstructure at all, but only 
a foundation. However, Avithout going into these 
general (piestions, I quite agree with you that the 
higher and middle classes have been too anxious to take 
tlicir children out of all employments which have any- 
thing mechanical in them. To go to another point 
connected Avith the essay : You havx said little or 
nothing about the social intercourse between the land- 
Io?*d and the labourer. 

jMilverton*. I have said so much upon this subject 
in other places, that I fee! as if it would be only needless 
repetition to say any more. As you know, I look upon 
t he social intercoui’se of A'arious classes as one of the 
grea t moans of education for each class ; and there is 
no dtuibt that the aid and encouragement which the 
higher might give the lower classes by mere presence 
among them, and converse Avith them, is very great. 
Often, all that a man AA^ants in order to accomplish some- 
thing that it is good for him to do, is the encouragement 
of another man’s sympathy. What Bacon says the 
voice of the man is to the dog — the encouragement of a 
higher natere — e^h man can in a lesser degree afford 
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his neighbour : for a man receives the suggestions 
of another mind with somewhat of the respect and 
courtesy with which he would greet a liiglier nature. 
Do not you remember, Ellesmere, when, in our younger 
days, you went through any problem of which ypu felt 
assured that cveiy step was built' upon the clearest 
reasoning, you yet felt a great satisfaction if any fellow- 
worker had come to the same result ? 

Ei.lesmere. I very seldom did come to the s;ime 
results with anybody else ; but if T had, 1 allow [ sliould 
have felt more sure tliat T was right. 

Milverton. And this in matters of the clearest 
logic ; whereas all human allairs are immersed in the 
confusions, contradictions, and darkness of material 
things. 

Dunsford. To come ba(?k again to 11 k‘ es^ji}' : you 
have said nothing about Emigration. 

AIilvkrtox. VVJiy should i '! It may, or juay not, 
be napiisite ; but at jiresent f am t^mleavouriru; to 
show what cun be done on our own Sf>i!. 

Ellesmere. One of the greub-st things for furrla'r- 
ing your rural iniprov<miciit would h(^ an improvemcul 
in the huv which should lead U) a simphu' and ie.vs 
expensive mode of transferring small portions of landed 
property. 

T)UN.SFORn. And one of the greatest moral imjn ovj*- 
nionts which would conduce to tlie rural improvements 
we have been considering, w’ould bo a lessening of that 
vanity which induces men to hold largo cstab's in tJioir 
hands which they have not capital to work or to iinjirove. 

Milverton. Yes, so that they are like vessels wdiieh 
turn out to be too large for the clocks they are built in, 
lying idle in unwdeldy p»)mp. 

Ell£.s.mere. Well, let ns leave rustics and rustical 
affairs for to-day. There is no doubt that what Duris- 
ford has just said is very true ; and I should have no 
objection to extend his moral proposition, and declare 
that if men in general were wiser and better, corn would 
grow much richer ; but meanwhile let us look at the 
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Avater coming from the mill. How beautiful it is ! It 
can say, too, in defence of its noise and tumult, that at 
least it grinds some corn, an excuse which many kings 
and governors, authors and clamorous persons of 
vaiious kinds cannot plead for theur doings — which are 
often all noise ; and the corn is not ground by tliern, but 
trodden down. 

Mtlvekt^x. T Avas thinking Avhen we first came to 
tile Avaters, of a Spcanish proverb about them. ‘ Aguas 
pasadas no muelen molino*. ‘ The Avalers that have 
l)<is.se(l tJie mill grind no more’. It is a proA^erb against 
excessive regnal, a very good one. 

Di^nsforo. Tlu* two thoughts occasioned by the 
sauK' })henomenon are A’ery characteristic of the men. 

Lrrv. 1 AvondorAvheii anything in nature will giA’^e 
occasion to Mr Ellesmere to say anything good-natured 
of man. 

Mila KuroN. Xo, no, noAv a"ou are not just to him, 
lC!l('snier(‘ only means to take the part Avliich some man 
occiipic‘s in one of those brilliant little noA^els, Headlong 
Hall or Crofchit ‘ the deterioraiionist ’. Wliat I 

ui.sii is, that iic would giA'c us all that is to be said in 
this cltaraeicr at oneo, and then turn to some other, 
Avhicli he would till as Avell. 

Ki.lfsaikke. ( V>mniend me to .Mih^erton for a friend 
to givi' a high A’iew of one’s intentions and purposes. 
Ihit 1 have no objc ciioa, if you really Avisb it, to comply 
Avitli your r(*quest some day, and giA^e you a lecture 
eonlaining zny general dissatisfaction with most things. 

-DlLvskoki). Now, now, nothing like time present: 
and a practised laAvyer like you can speak Avitliout any 
preparation. 

ELLRSMEKi. AV^ait a minnte. I will just Avalk up 
and down a bit to arrange my thoughts, and invent some 
telling aphorism to begin with. You must not inter- 
rupt much. You see Avhere the sun is now : it will bo 
there, far in the Avest, before I shall have finished, if you 
interrupt. Upon my word I am serious, I will give you 
a speech if you like. You must all answer it, if you can,. 
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in your various ways. Milverton -will write an essay 
in reply — the title ‘ on the completeness of modern 
life ’ ; my friend to the right (meaning me) will preach 
a sermon which somebody who hears will perhaps be 
good enough to tell me about ; and Miss Daylmer will— 
make an answer in worsted- work. 

He went away, walked about a little, anc} then return- 
ing to us, began as follows : 

Ellesmere. The age that is, would, indeed, bo tiu? 
weakest as well as the last of ages, if having the whole 
story to tell, it did not make ihself the hero of the story. 
In this case, however, having (much to my satisfaetioii) 
to appear at present on the other side, 1 sliall lay b»>f()ro 
your Lordships — and her Ladyship — such reasons as 
may induce the Court to come to a very ditferont con- 
clusion to that of the Court below. "iV) begin with the' 
Church. 

Dttnseord. Now, Ellesmere 

Ellesmere. My Lord, I must beg you to bear in 
mind that there is an imaginary Bar here as well as a 
Bench, and that the right of fre^) speaking to the point — 
here you must fancy a murmur of applause to the l)ack 
of the speaker — ^is not to bo questioned, and so I sliall 
proceed. What a thing a modern Protestant service 
is, a mixture of services which, however beautiful in 
themselves (the product by the way of other and very 
different ages), were never meant to be so brought, I 
would say jammed together as they are ; Jiynins of 
praise are made inappropriate, and at times almost 
ludicrous, by being read out instead of sung : the noblest 
buildings of the church are so misused, that as an 
author, who might be eminent if he w^ould listen more 
to a certain learned friend of his, says (here I am pretty 
sure of one of my jud|^ going with me) * cathedrals 
are to him mostly a sad sigbt/ — and yet this church is, 
in its way, one of the choicest things of tl^e land. 

to.the stete, here ia a cohsUtuMOU working 
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in such a fashion, that there is no man, however weak, 
unprincipled, or ludicrous, who may not fairly pretend 
to a seat in the chief council of the state ; and where 
the government of the country, interest-subdued, is at 
tiiiies so feeble and so inadequate, that, hopelessly, it 
allows those evils Jto go on which all men acknowledge 
to be evils, without attempt at averting them (look at 
the raif*road legislation of late years for that) and 
w hero, generally, measures, instead of being wisely and 
long ])repared, are loft to bo originated by some chance, 
— by individual knowledge and impulses, — to be borne 
on by clamour and carri^ by combination from with- 
out. The honours of the state, to whom are they 
given ? often to men industriously obscure, of whom 
though they may have supported the Whig or the Tory 
interest in this borough or that county, the country in 
general knows nothing, and ought to know nothing. 

Then, if wo come to literature (which is to be the 
government always of the next age), what do we find 
but histories with insufficient research, fictions without 
tnitlu no metaphysics, no theology, and such a multi- 
tude of bad hurried books issuing from the press, that 
the art of forgetting is the main desideratum for a 
modoni reader of modem books. If we look at the 
social life, dulncss, ostentation and imitativeness reign 
triuni})haiit there. Here is a metropolis numerous as 
the army of Xerxes (even in the annals of an his- 
torian not bound to provide for them), and which if a 
Xerxes could look down upon, j>iercing through the 
pall of smoke which covers its inhabitants and which 
they like to have about them, he would see them clus- 
tering together in ill-built, ill-vcntilated, ill-placed 
houses, tlie social pleasures of the people tarnished by 
vice, encumbered by foolish ostentation, formed with- 
out art, partaken wdthout comfort, and having no soul 
of pleasure in them. He would see this multitude 
dressed all alike, not suitably to what they have to do or 
to suifet, but in a dress adopted from the defects, the 
follies and the fancies of the most foolish of man^d. 
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An author whom I have before alluded to, and from 
whom better things might have been hoped, exalts to 
the uttermost the fact, if it he so, of this age being free 
from fear ot tlie faggot or the torture-chamber. Fear of 
the social circle, fear of the newspaper, fear of be’ Tig 
odd, fear of what may be thought by people who i)e\ er 
did think, still greater fear of what somebody may sa}’ — 
care not these things a clinging dress of torture ? 

There are noble men in the world, but they do not. 
say to each other, ‘ Brother, I am in doubt, in difliciilt y, 
in despair : come and tell me what thy soul thinkelli 
A mean and cowardly reserve upon the most important 
questions of human life, is the characteristic of mode ! ii 
times. In few words, to parody the saying of ra great 
waiter in depreciation of an age, jierhajis. snpeiior to 
this, w’e may say that we are living amongst second- 
hand arts, misguiding letters, had society —and, w hich is 
worst of all, continual fear and danger of tin* meanest' 
aspects of public opinion : the life of jnan gregar- 
ious, unsociable, w'hirling, confused, thoughtless, dwii. 

MilA'ER'mN. You have shown your skill as an adv< » 
cate; here enlisting Dunsfonl with you wJien >ou 
spoke of politics after his fashion ; h<‘r(‘ making sine 
of me in commenting on the poverty of modern w <*r>hip 
and the mean and stupid arrangements of some mofleni 
cities. 

Duxsford. But you do not mean to say, Milverton, 
that you agree with liis ill-natured tirade 'i 

Milverton. Why — think he is right, to some 
extent in nearly every point of attack he makes ; but it 
docs not discompose my mind. It waiuld be a very sad 
thing if we had not a great deal left for us to do in the 
world. In these matters T hold to one view wliieh T 
have expressed to you metaphorically before. It is, 
that the progress of mankind is like the incoming of the 
tide, which, for any given moment, is almost as much 
of a retreat as an advance, but still the time moves on. 

Again, to look at the matter practically, the man 
who is satisfied with any given state of things that we 
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are likely to see on earth, must have a creeping imagina- 
tion : on the other hand, he who is oppressed by the 
evils around him so as to stand gaping at them in horror, 
“hi^s a feeble will and a w'ant of practical power, and 
allows his fancy to come in, like too much wavering 
light upon his work, so that he does not see to go on 
with it? 

A man t)f sagacity, while he apprehends a great 
deal of the evil around him, resolves w^hat part of it 
lie will be blind to for the present, in order to deal best 
with what he has in liaiid : and as to men of any genius, 
they are not imijrisoned or rendered partial even by 
their owm experience of evil, much less are their attacks 
upon it paralysed by their full consciousness of its largo 
presence. 

Ellesmebe. Had I really been a hired advocate, I 
should have ventured to interrupt your Lordship a 
good many times in the course of the last few minutes, 
and remind you of the question at issue : only when 
you are in ilie aphoristic vein, and putting forth all 
manner of theories, I do not like to stop you. Now 
tluvt last thing 3^011 said is jdausible, nay more, it is a 
high view" of genius, but I should be glad if 3-ou would 
inform me of 3"our examples, if 3^011 woultl tell me who 
are the people wdio arc not subdued by their owm 
t'xporionee. 

^liEVEKTON. All very great artists ; Shakespeare 
and Coethe for instance — even Scott in a minor degree, 
w’Jiereas BjTon w as absorbed by his own exj)ericnce of 
life. 

Duxseobd. But to descend into details wdth 
our answer to his speech, or rather our judgment upon 
it. 

' Milverton. First as regards the church — ^you must 
answer that though, Dunsford. 

DtTNSFOBD. No: it was a commonplace, weak 
.attack which might be improved into something serious, 
if I were to answer it — ^more especially as I agree with 
him in somo nieasure about the services. 
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Ellesmere. This is the linswer. 

Milverton. I suppose you will leave it to me to 
say something in reply to his attack upon present 
literature, in which I really think, Ellesmere, if you, 
were not wholly joking, you wore very unreasonalflo. 
We look across the wide landscape e)f time, from tliis 
height near us to that one in the middle distance, from 
that to the next tall trees, from them to the next eiiele 
of hills, and so on ; forming our view out of the heights, 
and not knowing that there are such things as 
valleys and wide-extended plains bc^fore us. 1 bavi; 
heard one of the few persons qualifi(*d to judge in such 
matters say, that in all time there are not more than a 
hundred names eminent in literature. That age would 
be the most wonderful age the world had seen, in which 
it was not to be said of the cuiTont literature, that the 
greatest part of what was written had bettor not 
been written, for any service that it could do a reason- 
able reader, taking into account the Jiindranee (hat. 
it is to him in preventing him from reading wlial has 
some undoubted nutriment in it. 

Neither do I mean to contend, that there, is not a 
certain reckless tlueney in thes(^ times ami a grasping 
at effect at no little saerifice of truth ; but there is 
rsome sterling work done, sun^Jy. We are not in a 
position to say whether this Avork is to live or Tiot, ami 
to weigh its merits nicely. 

Ellesmere. Now then, Miss Daylmer, tlie cpiestion 
of dress and social life is left for you. Are wo not very 
far removed by our arts of dressing and general de- 
meanour from any of the lower juiimals, especially 
the ape species ? 

Lucy. I don’t know what branch of our toilet, or 
rather of yours you would begin reforming. T suppose 
you would not begin by being an ancient Briton and 
wearing a long beard. 

Ellesmere. Indeed but I would. That is the very 
first thing I would do. 

Lucy. Frightful I what ffgures you would be I 
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Ellesmere. How can you talk such nonsense. 
You have generally more outward seemings of sense 
than most country girls, but in this you are as absurd 
as — as I am to try and convince you. Have you ever 
e?Lamined pictures, busts, or coins, and seen what men 
used to look iike< 8o wedded is the feminine nature 
to what it is accustomed to, that lam persuaded that 
if it wore ijustomary to have the right hand thumbs 
of all people in the upper classes cut off, the women 
would all vow that it Avas an elegant custom ; and 
wlien some Ellesmere had proposed to keep the digit 
ill question, some Miss Daylmer would wonder how he 
could think of doing so vulgar a thing — so unbecoming 
too. 

JMilvektox. Well, 1 think we do waste a good deal 
of time and energy to make ourselves ridiculous in the 
matter of boards. 

Li'Cb'. Jhit is nobody with me : Uncle, what do you 
say ? 

D rjNSFOR f). I cannot see, my love, wdiy, any costume 
such as w'as worn by many old divines (have you ever 
noticed tluu'r portraits in my folios ?) w ould not become 
a clergyman. 

Lucy. I sec you arc all for beards ; but then, if it 
w ould not be. presumptuous in a girl like me to say so 
to such rcvercntl company, are you not rather cowardly 
in not doing what you all think would save you so 
much trouble, and be so becoming ? 

Duns FORD. What would be thought of it, dear 
Lucy, in the parish ? As it is, your mother often 
tells me that she is sure Mrs Thompson wdll say that I 
do things h*ke no other person. 

Lucy. And you, Mr Milverton ? 

Milverton. Why, you see, my pet, I say a great 
many things in books which are not perhaps quit© 
according to rule, and which I know the potent Mrs 
Thompson would pronounce against: and then I 
do a few odd things, to please myself and have my way, 
Rnd I cannot afford to do any more. Each of us has a 
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certain amount of allowable eccentricity (some more 
than others) : I have no savings, and have indeed 
rather overdrawn than otherwise. Besides, authors, 
artists, players, are all an outcast race : my doin|; it 
would not further the matter : some very respect- 
able, judicious, safe men must set 'the example. 

Lucy. I turn then to Mr Ellesmere. 

Ellesmere. Why you see. Miss Oaylmer, I am a 
lawyer, and we lawyers love to cherish custom ; if 
we were to upset that, we do not exactly see what 
would happen. It might be that people would come h) 
omit giving us the customary fees. Nevertheless, some 
day after a long vacation spent in the East, I am not 
sure that I shall not appear in (\.)urt with a lieard. 
You may be quite sure I shall not do this till I havo 
secured what is called a eompotoncy. 

Lucy. Valorous gentleman ! \V(3ll, if ^vv women 
had not the courage in such trilling inattorsas tiiose of 
dress to do 

Ellesmere. Now, Miss Dayliner, don’t tem])t 
me to say what I shall be sorry to have said, as you 
hear angry people exclaim, when tJiey are about to 
say the obnoxious sajung ; but I am credibly informed, 
and do verily believe, that IheJo are certain portions of 
“women’s dress 

Here Lucy tripped away, for she i^s a giii of groat 
tact, though I say it who shouldn’t say it. merely 
observing that she would return wlum Mr Ellesmere 
had come back to some subject wliich he really did 
understand something about. This brokt^ up our 
sitting ; wo now noticed that it was time to think of 
returning, and commenced our walk homewards. 



CHAPTER V 

Thk ft)ll()\vin" ('liapter, as my readers will soon see, 
is :>ut of its proper place. But, wishing to keep the 
clitVeront se(.*tions of one important subject together, 
I give the following essay a place hci*e, though it was 
lead to us at a subsequent period and w^lien wo were 
far away from Worth Ashton. 

I remember only a part of the conversation which 
]uocodcd this essay, i\Iilverton was talking about 
fables ; and Ellesnievo said, that he believed the ani- 
mals made fables about us, and that lie did not see why 
such fables should not afford just as good hints for 
tiieir conduct «as our fables about thorn for ours. Mil- 
verton assented to this ; and said, that he knew indeed 
of one occasion when a fable related in the presence of 
certain animals led to very important results. If we 
liked, he would tell us the w'hole story. We said we 
s.hoidd be glad to hear it, and Milverton thus began. 

MiLVEiiTox. The lions once were lazy : and some 
of them whoso teeth were not so white as they had 
been, but who roared as bravely as ever, said to the 
others, ‘ Why, brother lions, do we lead this wretched 
t-oiUoiue life — up early, to lair late ; hunting alone over 
the sandy plains from morning till night, and earning 
but a scanty living or too much ; now starved, now 
gorged ; and at all times some of us starving while 
others are gorging. Let us no more be unsociable, but 
let all the great beasts of the forest hunt together in 
packs ; so shall our cares be divided equally, and Our 
prey the same’. The other lions roared assent. The 
tigers also listened favourably to this counsel, and all 
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the young ones much approved it, for though they 
loved blood, they were fond of play too. 

The project once agreed upon, the jackals were dis- 
carded ; the wild beasts gathered together in banj;ls , 
and a new order of things reigned throughout the forests 
and deserts of the Avorld. 

But plenty and harmony reigned not. When any 
of these vast companies of Avild boasts ^ent out to 
hunt, their united roaring, like the thund(‘r, Avani(‘d 
tlieir prey from afar of what was coming ; and (;very 
one of the liarmless animals had time to hide. Then 
too none of the great beasts eared, as before, b) watch 
with diligence the traces of his prey, lor tiiat was a 
duty which belonged to all. Nor was that amity found 
which should have graced such nohle assemblage's of 
great wild Vicasts ; for those amongst them wliost* 
limbs were strongest, oi' whose secad wa*-. k(‘cuesl, would 
insist upon being foremost in leading the ]>ack. thougli 
they would iKit be earliest in snufiing llie inorniug 
breeze, or in tracing the faint footmarks r)f yfumg 
antelopes. 

Each week the lions and tigers grew more' gauid, 
and their lionesses and tigress(*s iiioix' c!arno!‘(ms for 
food for their cubs and themselves. 77/<// had iievi,‘r 
been so fond of this banding togetlu'r. 

At Iasi one sultry day, in the* plains of (Viitrrd Africa, 
there met by chance five companies of Ihest^ great 
beasts. That they should thus m».*et toget-lu'r show(‘tl 
how ill they had managed, and Avliat a w'ant thero was 
of jackals. None of them had tasted watcu; for two 
days, for it harl been the duty of every one to k)ok out 
for the bubbling springs in the few green oases. 

There they lay couched upon the sand, each com- 
pany eyeing the others with ill-suppressed hatred ; but 
the hunger which had increased their ferocity had 
tamed their courage, and they feared to attack one 
another though they thirsted for each otlier’s blood. 
Low growlings occasionally broke the silence. Un- 
consciously^ id their irritatiop, their tails swept shghtly 
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backwards and forwards and raised a fine cloud of 
sand which onlj^' parched their palates more. 

Then one of the old lions, whose mild roaring was 
never listened to by his tribe except in seasons of great 
JK. versify, essayed to speak ; and all tlie rest Avere 
silent. ‘ Brother’ beasts ’, said he, ‘ let me tell you a 
fable of m(?n. Those poor, Aveaving, s[)inning, handy 
ereatiues ^ert^ once minded to live most socially to- 
gether. The food they scratch for, the rags they tie 
tlieiuselv('s up in, were to be in common ; their little 
d(‘ns were all to be large ones ; none wen^ to seek pri- 
vate ends, but each was b) scratch the ground or draw 
th(? little thr(*ads across each other Avith all liis might 
foi‘ I he gotxl of th<‘. community. 1'heir jackals too aa ci’c 
nil disniivS.sed ; and incji began their new A\ay of life, 
uttering tluiir discordant noises of joy. 

‘ But somehow or other the scratching of the earth 
for the ]»ublic good uas not so deep as it had formerly 
bc(‘n. .Moi(‘ weeds than sei'ds came up. The rags 
men tic l.hemselvos in wtjre more scanty than before. 
It Avas hnind that t.h<u’t.‘ never Avere so many sick men 
Avho could not scratch tlie. (*arth or tease the threads. 
But there Avas one kind of Avork Avhieli all AAOuld do, 
and that Avas, to tell the others Avhal to do. These 
didormed crentui'cs who stand upriglit and hate one 
another, liatcd more than over, each wishing to scratch 
the ground in the foremost rank, or to aacua'c the lirst 
threads that Avere to be AVOA'^en. Their females, like 
ours, my friends, .'ive more giA’en to call for food for 
their cubs, than to ]jlan hunts and battles, and talk 
Avisdom Here a Ioav but significant growd burst from 
the assembly, each remembering Avhat his lioness or 
tigre.ss haii lately said to him at bedtime in his lair. 

‘ My friends, to end a story Avhich is already too long, 

I have but to tell you that these creatures soon came 
to blows with stick and stone. The strength of tooth 
and nail has not been allowed them, for fear such irrit- 
able animals should make too frequent use of that 
power. The earth was no longer scratched at all, 
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the threads no longer interwoven, their dens tumbled 
down, the white sand gained upon the green grass ; 
and that we are here, brother beasts, to-day, is owing 
to the folly which led these noxious, though in them- 
selves weak, creatures to attempt a sociability whirh 
they at any rate were not good enough for.* • ‘ 

He ceased. The lions, whose modesty is equal to 
their valour, felt in their hearts that they too were not 
good enough. Silently and with depressed ‘mane and 
tail each sought out his discarded jackal and resumed 
his old haunts. Those that survived grow fat again ; 
and they have never since attemx)tDd to bo so ex- 
tremely sociable together. 

After wo had laughed and joked a good doa! about 
thivS strange fable of Milverton’s, he read to us the fol- 
lowing essay upon Government. 

COVERNMENU 

The political events of 1848 may bo said io have 
arrested the attention of the civilized world ; for 
persons as wore not themselves concerned in these 
events, have boon constrained, as it w^erc, by their 
swiftness, their suddenness, and their magnitude, to 
give some heed to them. Like persons in the street, 
when a frightened or wild animal rushes by, all pause 
from their worlr, or their amusement, or their thought, 
to look with eager eyes for what accident will happen 
next. Those amongst ourselves who, during long 
years of peace, had taken but a languid interest in 
foreign alSairs, have lately been ardent in their study 
of the current histoiy of the day. 

It is impossible but that many thoughts of an un- 
usual kind respecting govemmentv must have occupied 
men’s minds in the ooume of this eventful year. It 
is unlike!^ that any thoughtful person will not occa-> 
sidnally have given anxipus consideration to, the gQvem- 
ment (>f his own eouhtiy. ; ’ 
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The first thing that will have occurred to any atten- 
tive observer of late events will be a suspicion of con- 
siderable deficiency in wisdom on the part of those 
governments w'liich have shown themselves so unstable, 
iu^.w’o may go much farther than the present occasion, 
to demonstrate thg deficiencies of modem government. 
Long ago, (ribbon noticed that all the men employed 
in the army and navy of Imperial Rome were not equal 
to the nuniber maintained in modem times by the 
Jh'ince of one province of that Empire. The historian 
alludes to Louis tlic Fourteenth. What a condemna- 
tion of the modern system this fact affords. It may 
be said that tlie population of Europe is much increased 
since the times of tlie Roman dominion ; but then 
Rome had to keep in order the known world. There 
was to bo an army always encamped upon the Rhine 
and anotlnu’ on the Danube. In Africa, in Spain, in 
Asia Minor, in Britain, soldiers judiciously placed 
maintained the j)ublic tranquillity. Inhere were of 
ric()08sity two or three stations for the Roman fieets : 
and Rome herself had always a largo body of her tyrant 
pretorians encamped beside her. The united numbers 
cjf all those*- troops do not amount to the number main- 
tained by France of late years in a time of European 
and domestic peiKo. Going still further in our re- 
searches, I think if any one attentively considers what 
notices we have of the well-being of ancient cities, sus- 
picions will cross his mind whether our advance in 
material prosperity has been what it ought to have 
been. No doubt this slowness of advance merely 
arises from a ne^v set of difficulties having grown up 
which require new sagacity to meet them. 

But the Uatli is, that government is now, and always 
has been, a matter of profound difficulty : and in all 
ages has been conducted in an abrupt and convulsive 
manner. Grievances which if early dealt with might 
bo dealt with easily, are suffered to harden and in- 
crease at leisure. Indirect remedies (which will some 
day be found out to be in general the best remedies) 
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are seldom sought for. What is done is too frequently 
the offspring of clamour and clianco : and legislation is 
mostly provided at a crisis. 

History is chiefly a reeonl of the failures of Govern^ 
ment. This is the usual current of human affifil*s : 
it does not become any of us to complain inordinately 
of it, or to pride ourselves upon discerning it. Jhit we 
may strive to lessen an evil which will not b,e eradicated 
as long as men are inoii. 

Turning now to our own governnuiut, we cannot 
but see that we have great advantages ; and at this 
moment are looking on at the disturbances of the world 
with conscious su[)eriorily. We have, as T said, great 
advantages. Tlie advantage of oin* insular position 
can hardly be oNcnatcd. Then the nature of the 
people. They are res<3lute, enduring, grave, luodcst, 
humorous, I lay great stress uj)on the last of tlu'st* 
(pialiflcations. Nothing corrects tlu^oiies b(*ttor than 
tliis sense of humour wiiieh we have in a givntcv ch’gree 
than is to be nu't w ith, 1 believe, in any othf-r ]H‘o}>le. 
An Englishman sees easily ilui absurdity \\lueh lurk^ 
in any extreme proposition. 

Moreover, thenj is such a thing as fortune, or as f 
would rather say. divine guidance, for nations as tor 
individuals, 'That man must be very unsubmissive, 
I think, and ^■ery unobserv.uit, who has not noticed 
in his o^^'n eartH-r turning y)oints and. important crises 
which could hardly bt*. said in any way to have b(*en 
brought about by liim or to be results of his eharaet(‘r. 
The same with us as a nation : we have had our dis- 
turbances at the right times, upon groat subjects, and 
conducted by great personages. From us was to be 
the greatest colonization : and it seem.s as if we, had 
been trained up with a view to that, accustomed early 
to independent action, as people who would have to 
seek their fortune in the world. Now these considera- 
tions, far from puffing us up with pride, ought to make 
us fearful for ourselves and also kind in our judgment 
of other nations. We may remember, in estimating 
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other nations, that tlie character of a people, as of 
an individual, may be greater than its history would 
convey : and, perhaps, the utmost we can say of our 
government, supposing it to have been pre-eminent 
aiii-ongst modern governments, would be some speech 
ot a w'^imilar forir., though much more gracious in sub- 
stance. to that which Talleyrand uttered with regard 
to our public school education \ ‘It is the best’, he 
s;iid, ‘ which T have ever seen, and it is abominable ’ : 
so we of our gov(‘niim‘nt may say, It is the best we 
l..nc>w of, and lliere ai e a good many things to be mended 
even in it. 

In discussing t!u' subject of Gov('mmcut generally, 
it may be divitieil into tlirt‘e heads : tlic form of govern- 
ment, th(‘ objects of government, and the mode and 
means of government. 

1. VOKM or GOVERNMENT 

This is a very ditlicuU subject to consider, and it is 
almost iiiijiossibl'c to pronounce wliat form is abstract- 
ion y tlu‘ l)est. Much must ilepciul upon the nature 
of the people, their history, their age as a people, the 
nature of stiri’ounding gov(*rnnients (a thing often 
oviT- looked) aiiil the gcogra|)hy and products of their 
country. 

To take an instance as regards the nature of the 
people in its hearing upon a question of government 
often mooted tlicort'tieally, and practically in modern 
times ; namely, whether there should be one or two 
legislative bodies in a state. There may be a people 
of such s(n»er tenii)erament^ so given to pause and pon- 
der, so careful in the choice of representatives, and so 
thoroughly versed in j)olitical questions and economical 
knowledge, that they might do well with one legisla- 
tive body : and wise measures might be carried by 

1 C*ost la moilleur© que je n’ai jamais vuo, et e’eat abom« 
inable. 
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acclamation. Not that such a people would be very 
apt to acclaim, or that being very thoughtful tJiey would 
be likely to be often unanimous. But if they were, one 
might safely trust their acclamations ; and in this way 
that people might escape the doubt, the delay and fJio 
expense which belong to a second chamber, and' tliey 
raight do well without long deliberations of anv kind, 
I have never myself seen, heard, or read ;of, such a 
people ; but there may be, or there may come to be, 
such a people ; and whenever, or wheiover, it is found, 
we must allow that it will bo fitted h)r one Icgislativt* 
chamber. On the other hand, the niischicf of having 
only one chamber will be proportionate to the excita- 
bility of temperament, the frivolou.snoss and the piono- 
ness to believe in «a majority’^ which belong to the j)ooph‘ 
amongst whom such a form of govomment is estah- 
lished. 

Again, to take an instancjo of the elVoot of surrouiui- 
iag governments. It can hardly be iiTuigined that a 
despotism would be extravagantly despotic, or an 
aristocracy perniciously aristocrat io, which was sur- 
rounded by countries enjoying renjarkabiy fnje insti- 
tutions. — Possibly at the present moment one of the 
happiest forms of gov^ernment to live under, (\ould he 
one that had been thoroughly autocratic, Inch pre- 
served the vigour that such governments possess as 
regards their foreign action and their internal admin- 
istration, but in which the arbitrary tendencies were 
checked by the fear or example of neighbouring states, 
and by free opinions pressing in upon the country at all 
points. 

In asserting the importance of the form of govern- 
ment, 1 do not mean to say that in itself the question 
whether the chief magistrate in a state should be an 
hereditary king, or an elective king, or a president for 
life, ox* a president for a term of year^ is half so. import- 
ant as the tenure of . land^ op the iat^ regarding the 
transfer of proj^rty, or eyen. the arrangements for 
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But then if one form of government is likely to hinder 
the consideration of these good things more than an- 
other ; if, for instance, the constitution of the govern- 
ment be subject to such political mutation, that the 
state is always preparing to be governed instead of 
^/.'lining the advantages of government, then this form 
is a very important evil in substance. If, on the 
other hand^ the political action in a state is so torpid, 
that the minds of men are never agitated by political 
<|uestions, one considerable part of human educations 
is left out, and though this omission may be desirable 
at a. certain age, or rather nonage, of a nation, the 
sooner it begins to develoj) into something admitting 
of more political thought the better. In fact, forms of 
government may be as diversified as the forms in nature 
r)f plants, of trees, of animals, provided there be the 
sanu' f)daptation in the one case as in the other to the 
.s iirround ing oi rcuni st ances. 

Again, there is a matter eoniu'cted with the form of 
government, or perhaps we should rather say, conneeted 
with the spirit but expressed in the form, whieh is 
ohviously of tin? liigliest imjMutance ; namely, the pro- 
portion observed in the original constitution of the 
different elements of power in the state. For example, 
how much depends in a free government upon the 
happy admixture of local and central authority ! If 
there be too much local power, how much time will 
elapse before the results of collected wisdom and the 
experience of the shrewdest men in public affairs 
will be carried into the local administration ; how much 
unkindness and severity will be added to the local 
malignity already sufficient in most places : how com- 
pletely the imperial ideas are likely to be sacrificed to 
petty privileges and near-sighted interests. On the 
other hand, if the central power prevails too much, the 
minds and energies of the small communities dependent 
upon it axe Widened by diesuse : at the centre itself, 
too much ixtffuehce falls into hands of factions. 
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so that suddenness becomes the arbitress of national 
affairs : and moreov^er there is danger of evor3^thing 
being sacriHced to any one idea, or fancy, prevailing 
at the seat of government. 

Similar dangers may be shown to exist in any gov’ln ri- 
ment that is partly representative and partly autocratic*, 
if the just proportions arc not well rnainiaineci and i-c^orn 
not given for both principles to do their Avork in. 'flu' 
vague, querulous, disjointed, clamorous, inconelusivo 
way of transacting affairs Avhich belongs to legislative 
assemblies, woukl absolutely j)revenf all ])eaee and 
prosperity in a countr\' where there v/as no autocratic 
power to counteract the evil. And by autocratic 
power I do not mcvin only that wliicli may enianate 
from a president, a king, a consul, or a dictator, lait 
that for instance, Avhich results from the hoarded weight 
of wisdom and reputation which may belong to any one 
man, and which d(j<‘S in our own time b(‘long to om* 
eminent person in our own senate, wh(.>se A'iew of a 
question is something (]iiit(^ diifereiit in its ctieet from 
that of any other member in the Hous<^ of Lords, how- 
ever eminent. Again, if the autocratic chunont pn*- 
vail too much, that happens to the whole community 
Avhich was shown as likely to happen to small dependent 
communities Avhon the central power is too gri*at ; 
namely, that there will be a sad apathy about political 
affairs, for men seldom think or care much about 
matters which they can scarcely ever hope to influence. 

The result of all I have said about forms of gov<u*n- 
ment, is to show that it would be? very ])cdaiitic to 
pronounce upon any form of government as best for 
any particular country without a largo consideration 
of its circumstances ; that there are peculiar dangers 
belonging to each form of government ; and that much 
care must always be given to ensure a just combina- 
tion of the various elements of power in a state. 

2. OBJECTS OF GOVERNMENT 

In the first place, let us be careful not to limit too 
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much the objects of government. Government in 
})ast cages having interfered so mucli, and often so un- 
^\isely, has given us a peculiar distaste for what we 
^•all government interference, and has made men con- 
terned to «accept a very low view of the objects and 
j)urposes of govenmieiit. But government is not merely 
police. It is something personal ; it has a representa- 
tive charac^^er ; its business is not conlined to the care 
of life and property ; it has in fact sf)me national part 
lo ])lay in the world, some great character to sustain. 
In *‘-liort, it secjns to me that the just idea of govern- 
ment is not fulfilled unless it acts with the greatness 
of soul and the (ixt('nt of insight and foresight of the 
iu'st men in the state, and with the power of the whole 
body, in those matters which cannot be aecomplished 
)>y individual exertion. Now this is what many a 
man expresses unconsciously when ho exclaims, ‘'Fho 
goveiriimeut shouM undertake tlii< great work ; should 
toward this etninent man, promote that discovery, 
encourage that art*; or words to that elfect. He 
Tiicans that the government should expr(‘ss the wisdom 
jinri gratitude (>f tin* best part of lli(‘ nation in a way 
which that part could not tlo. or ought not to be ex- 
pected to do, by its own individual exertion. I am 
asked then a (question, which has been one of tVie 
tlilli<*ulties of rnoclerii times, ‘ Is a government to have 
a religion V Is tlun-e to be such a thing as a state con- 
science ? ’ To which I say at once, yes. It is to act 
with th(5 conscience of its wisest and best men in mat- 
ters of religion as well as in all other matters ; and so it 
tloes in the coui*se of ages. 

But to descend to some of its daily occupations. 
One of tile first things for a government is self-pre- 
servation. Complaint has been made, that Bacon 
and other writers upon politics of his time insist too 
much upon preserving the sovereign’s rights and powers : 
I am far from thinking that this care of theirs was mere 
time-serving, and am inclined to think that there ought 
to be a similar care and apprehension for all govern- 
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ments on the part of wise men who are in them or live 
under them. ‘ How is the king’s government to be 
carried on ? ’ — a memorable question asked by a great 
man of oiir o\ni day — is one which should be frequently" 
present to the minds of all persons in authority, or 
possessing influence. 

Now this care for self-preservation on the part of 
government, may seem to be a selfish thing and likely 
to lead to mere repressiveness and inactivity ; but 
these arc not the means by which I consider that self- 
preservation will ever be effected. On the contrary, I 
believe that if governors and people in authority really 
understood human nature, they would perceive that 
some judicious activity on their ])art is the only thing 
which can give life to their institutions. There is no 
strength in stagnation : cautious passiv(ui(?ss and olli- 
cial negativeness wnll be found very insign iH(!ant bar- 
riers agaimst evil either in quiet or in turbulent times ; 
and such ways are e.s]:>ecially to be eschewed in the still 
times just before turbulence. 

I do not mean by this to recommend the mere pre- 
tence of action, in order to amuse, or tcirrify, or diveu t 
the attention of a people : still less to suggest anything 
like the intense wickedne.ss, of which wv. have seen in- 
stances in our times, of undertaking unjust exploits 
abroad to keep peace at homo. These, like all false 
ways, only put off the evil day of reckoning. But the 
object of a government should be to breed up the men 
under it to do with less and less of it, or so to extend 
its action, that if its interference and control arc not 
diminished, it is only because its sphere of usefulness is 
enlarged. People in authority should understand that 
government must be a thing of growth ; must attend to, 
if not comprehend, the future. On the contrary, many 
of them have not even been provident about the means 
of perpetuating their system, much less of mak- 
ing it into anything better. 

7his brings n^e to the oonsi^ration of one of the great 
objects M goves^inent both as self^preserva* 
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tion and the general welfare of the state. I allude to the 
breeding up of successors. I believe that almost the 
greatest tost of wise men being in power, is that they are 
r anxious to provide successors. This loving care for 
futurity is an equal proof of their goodness and their 
vsagacity. And, ?is regards their own renown, surely 
that man’s life must be pronounced a great failure 
whose purposes die with him. That is why many a 
potent coiKpieior seems now so small a person in our 
eyes. The same principles hold good in private life. 
A man of just and open mind is careful to bring up 
those around him to do without him. As head of a 
family, or an office, or a magistracy, lie looks around 
him, from time to time, to see who can take his place, 
and how he can be best educated to do so. On the other 
hand, a grasping tenure of power is the evidence of 
selfishness or senility. Looking down the long lines 
(jf history, it is to be observed, I think, that those who 
have been most capable of using power well, have clung 
with the least tenacity to it. 

The objects then of government, briefly stated, 
should be commensurate with those wants of humanity 
which cannot be supplied at all, or as well, by individual 
action, or by any coiqiorate body less than the state : 
these wants will vary according to time and place, will 
bo fewer in one country than in another, but in no 
<‘Ountry that I know of are they at present otherwise 
t han very numerous an<i very imperative. 

3 . MODE AND MEANS OF GOVERNMENT 

Before entering into the details of this branch of the 
subject, it will be worth while to consider what are the 
essential difficulties of government in the abstract. 
The first difficulty that will occur to most persons is the 
variety of men’s minds. ‘ Quot homines, tot sententias I ’ 
So many men, so many opinions, as the proverb says. 
But after all, this is not the greatest difficulty. How- 
3r«e. s 
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ever numerous and various the elements for calculation, 
the problem would be certainly soluble if the elements 
were kno^vn. But in governing men these elements 
are not known. The difficulty is, to understand men’s 
minds ; and, from the isolation in which all liiing 
creatui’cs dwnll, this can never be more than approxi- 
mated to. More than one groat thinker of this genera- 
tion has studied this isolation, Imt its elfects have not 
been thought of as regards their bearing upon govern- 
ment. Yet in the earliest stages and the first foiins 
of government, this is the greatest difficulty, flow 
hard it is (almost impossible) to come at the mind even 
of a child ! People wdll grow up together, will live to- 
gether in some bond of affection, and with some Jjar- 
mony ; and yet the most important i^arts of t lie nature of 
each be unknown to the other, and remain inul(‘vcloped. 
Extending our view from the first fra'in of liuimin 
government, tlie paternal, through all tlie stages of 
domestic and social gov(‘rninent till vve conu; to states- 
manship, the same law^ of mental isol/ition pervading, 
the same difficulty of governing pn^vails. Shrouded 
for the most pari in a mist, each individual mind, though 
it may he })artially revealed to ns by sym])athy, is 
seldom or never completely seen or comprehended. 

Kow do the above ronsid»n‘at ions a})ply to Govern- 
ment in its larg(*st sense ? <.)hvif)nsjy in many’’ vvay’^s. 
Factious minorities rule, persuading themselves and 
those around them tliat tliey ar<*. tlie voi(*c of the na- 
tion. It is from this isolation of mind, which it requires 
conside]*able imagination to penetrate at all, that differ* 
ent classes misunderstand each otJicr as individuals 
do. How often, in all ages, have the governors mis- 
understood the governed ; and the governed (having 
less of the power of making their way by imagination 
into the minds of other men) still more misunderstood 
their governors. Moreover, in government, it often 
happens that second-rate men of low desires and pe- 
culiarly unimaginative natures (who are called practical 
because they l^k imagination, or because they have 
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been successful for themselves), are listened to, and that 
too on critical occasions ; and their want of under- 
standing the souls of men is fatal. Again, the difficulty 
of understanding men is the leading difficulty in the 
choice of agents : and indeed it enters into all the varied 
questions of go\ eminent — as, indeed, into all the re- 
lations of life. It may be said that the above-mentioned 
evils and '^liltioultic'S are caused by a defiijiency of per- 
ception and imagination. But wliy are great powers 
of pentoption and imagination wanted ? To counter- 
act the difficulties arising from men’s minds being set 
apait from (au li olluu* and therefore hard to compre- 
hend. 

.\nt>t her great dillicuU v in government is the difficulty 
of conjoint, action ; I mean the difficulty of coming to a 
result, and still more of pr(‘dioating one, when many 
people an' met together to do or to determine anything, 
lu ordr'V to form some notion of the difficulties inherent 
in conjoint action, it is advisable to observe it in the 
sim])lest instauc<‘s. Sup})os(i that two num have to 
walk to a particnlai' place at whieh tlu'y are both 
mind(!d to arrive', at the? same time, in which case there- 
fore their wills and opinions ai e the same as regards the 
main object in pursuit. But their w*alking together 
may wry much vary the result, and if a third person 
had to calculate A\itli <*xa(rtness upon tiie result, he 
would iiave to consider what tlie etiect might be of 
tlieir eonipanionship. Emulation might quicken the 
pace of both : good nature might retard the pace of one 
to aeconimodatc tlie other. The way might be lost 
in the auinuition of conversation, or their joint sagacity 
might find an easier route than either a lone Avould have 
discovered. But this is a very simple case. Here, the 
same action is performed by both men and is not the 
result of combined activity. But now suppose that a 
cannon so placed as to command an important pass is 
to be fired by fifteen persons, and cannot be fired with- 
out the fifteen combining to do so at the same time, 
each having to pull some wire that is necessary for the 
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purpose. No one is to give the word of command. 
They have however talked the matter over, and have 
resolved at what point in the approach of the enemy it 
would be best to fire ; moreover, they are all true, 
staunch men, and mean to make a good defence. 

I should be very sorry to have much of my country’s 
welfare dependent upon that cannon’s going ofP«at the 
right time, or indeed of its going off at all. These may 
be thought slight and insufficient instances ; but they 
may bring the difficulty of conjoint action horntj to the 
mind ; and some of the same causes that operate 
in these minor instances Avill o])erate in thtj greatest. 
In Cabinets, Privy Councils, Oommiltees, Assembli(*s. 
Parliaments, Commissions, and, indeed, in all hodii^s 
met for the conduct or determination of business, not 
only will vanity and envy be d(‘.velopcc] by the presenct^ 
of numbers ; but the feeling of r(‘sponsihilitv will 
lessened ; unwise reliance on otlu^rs he encouraged ; 
indolence find good grounds for being indulged in ; 
the passions be quickened ; and the question oft(ui b(‘ 
buried under, or mislaid amongst, a variety of opinions 
and suggestions. To form an accurate judgment of 
what will happen, you have to allow not only hn* th(' 
variety of men’s opinions, but for the difference of 
their powers of attention and of their pertinacity. 
If we could know the number of resolutions which 
have been carried under the influence of mere fatigue 
and disgust, we should bo astonished at the effect that 
weariness and fear of ‘damnable iteration’, as Fab 
staff calls it, have produced. Besides, tlie hours 
are largely wasted in these discussions or attempts 
at conjoint action ; it becomes time to do something, 
or to come to some resolve, and what happens to be 
nearest at hand and most practicable at the moment, 
is at last in a hurry determined upon. Often the 
confusion arising from all these source is such, that 
though considerable activity is manifested in the 
disoussions and labours of these bodies of men which 
we have been considering, the result, 'as in the per* 
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lurbations of the planets, is found equal to nothing, as 
La Place consoles us by showing. 

I have not dwelt upon the above difficulty with a view 
to depreciate conjoint action and deliberation, which 
\Yt must have if we would avoid despotism, but I wish 
iiferely to point rut an essential difficulty in all govern- 
ment, and one Avhieh in this country (where there are 
so many minor governing bodies for affairs of com- 
merce) it is very desirable should be thought of and 
investigated, ami limits put, if possible, to the evils 
a ttending upon it. 

The above consid(‘rations (especially those referring 
to the isolation of mind) may seem too subtle or too 
j>lain ; but the inost arduous and complicated ques- 
tions in lifi^ are generally resolvable into their primeval 
elements of difficulty, and should be occasionally looked 
at in that way. The great questions of human nature 
are ever coming before us in new forms ; for civilization 
does not help us to escape from ourselves, but only by 
conjoint action to make the most of ourselves. 

To proceed now with the means of government in 
detail. Incomparably the first means is the procure- 
ment of able men ; not tools, but men. It. is very hard 
to prophesy of any business or affair in the world, how 
it w ill turn out ; but it cannot be a bad thing to have 
an able man to deal with it. The Chinese government 
has now subsisted many generations, proceeding upon 
the principle of choosing the best men for official em- 
ployment. I do not say they have gone the best way 
to choose them, but their intention has been to find 
them, if they could. Such a spirit should actuate every 
governing person, who should consider the man he 
appoints to an office as in some measure his representa- 
tive — a representative, too, as will often happen, for 
life. Governments will be sure to have cause enough 
for shame, if they neglect this duty, for a bad appoint- 
ment breaks out some day or other. 

But the difficulty is to find able men. To hear some 
persons talk, you would suppose thali it was the sim- 
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plcst thing imaginable to make good a 2 )pointmonts, 
and that it needed nothing but honesty on the part of 
the person appointing. But souikI men of business are 
very rare, much more rare than anybody would bo , 
likely to conjecture who had noc had considerable ^ex- 
perience of life. And what makes the'diHieulty greatcjr 

is, that the faculty for Inisiiioss is seldom (o lu* ascer- 
tained by any a priori test. Formal t'X.nnjnat ions of 
all kinds fail. 

For look what it is that yon demand in a man of 
business ! Talents fur the particular husiness. the an 
of bringing out those talents before tlu.‘ eyes of men. 
temper to deal with men, iiieeiitiveness together with 
prudence, and in addition to many other n»oral «|Uaii 
ti(%s, that of moral coui'age, wld»*h 1 iunj* rerjiar'ked lo 
be the rarest gift of all. 

As it is, very many men fail from a want of |»n)por- 
tioii in their gifts. Ibae is a man sj) clever Ibai he 
apprehends almost anything, laat there is a. Jigiit llame 
of restless vanity underneath this^ujH'rheial {*l(‘verm‘;:.vs. 
so that it is always hoillng over \aIhmi you do not a ant 

it. One man makes it his business to doul>\. ai»ot her to 
fear, another to liop<‘. another to eon<l/‘mi! : <'>ne is the 
slave of rules, another cannot construct anything imles.-, 
he have free space for his liuunh'a ^\hieh this old world 
does not now admit of. Many «»f these defects are m»t. 
fully ascertained until the man is absolutt'ly tried 
(‘ Capax imperii nisi inij)erass<;t. ’). On the (»ther haiub 
there are men whose talents foi* governing are not. 
developed until they are placed in powc)-, like llie palm- 
branches which spring out only at the toj) of the tree. 
But still these considerations must not induce men in 
authority to say that since choice is so dittieiilt, it must 
be left to chance or favour, hut it only shows how' w ary 
statesmen should bo in their <dioicc, and that when they 
once do get hold of a good man, how much they should 
make of him. 


Next to offices come honours as means at the dis- 
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poaal of govormnent. Cant, which is the creature of 
civilization and innat be expected to attain a great 
height as civilization advances, takes many forms ; and 
one of the forms it has taken in modern times is the 
prt\.ending to desj)ise honours, calling them baubles, 
tinsel, toys, trappings and other hard names. This is 
all ncmsensc*. 'They are very valuable things, and men 
of clear and open minds, who ur(^ after all less ignomini- 
oiisly swayt'd by such things tlian other men, will tell 
you so. Xclson’s exclamation on going into action, 

' A peorag(‘ or Westminster Abbey will find some re- 
sponse in the minds of many of the worthiest amongst 
us. In tact it is diffieiilt for agoveninient so to deteri- 
orate and degrade its honours as lo jnake them un- 
ac( rpta hie. 

Aow, in eou.-^uieriug the distributiori of honours, 1 am 
not going lo sa> any tiling Qiiixotic, bueh as to pretend 
for a inouK^ni th<il iluy should always b(} given strictly 
aecording to merit, 'I’bere are several reasons why 
t b(‘y should not. I n the lirst place, if they were always 
given aecorchrig to merit, it would detract, from the 
pov\er of tile sovenagn or governing authority of what- 
(‘A'cr kind. A sovereign or minister should have it in his 
power, 1 think, oceasionally to confer honours upon a 
friend or adJieroiit upon the .simple grounds of friend- 
ship, adh(u’(uiey, or liking ; and it may be remarked, 
as L have noticed before, that the friends and favourites 
of the great, from Horace and V'irgil downwards, have 
m goiuu’al boon remarkable men. Then again it should 
iiot be ileelartjd that honours are to be given absolutely 
a(,‘oording to merit for this reason, that it is impossible 
to provide the time, attention and skill requisite for 
such a di.stribution. Thirdly, if honours were supposed 
lo be given strictly according to merit, how much that 
supposition would aggravate the discomfort of the un- 
successful, that is, of the great majority of us in the 
w'orld. At present, men find ready consolation in the 
thought, which is a just one, that not only is merit fre- 
quently left unrewarded, but that oftentimes it stands 
fatally in t he way of worldly success. 
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Having now given several reasons against attempting 
to make honours entirely dependent upon merit, I may 
with more boldness affirm that it is indispensable to 
confer many of them according to real desert. Otherwise 
government parts with a substantial source of power 
and influence. In the creation of any^ order or dignity, 
there may be instances of favouritism or of yielding to 
second-rate and partially unworthy motives ; but if 
the order or dignity is not to lose much of its favour 
with mankind, it must contain and illustrate a fair 
amount of worth and service. 

In order to make the honours more desirable and 
capable of being more easily dealt witli, they should be 
of various kinds, and even some of the very higJicst 
amongst them should not require, tlu* possession of 
fortune in the jierson honoured. Finally it should he 
remembered that the distribution of honours is one of 
the especial functions of governnu*nt : which like coin- 
age, taxation, or the declaration of peace or war, can- 
not be performed by private individuals. It is a caf>o 
where the state comes in as a person and proclaims, 
‘This is the man W'liom the king delightctii to lion 
our *. If the king delights to honour foolish people, 
or people, as Hamlet describes Uicm, merely ‘ spacious 
in the possession of dirt the honours will be accord- 
ingly depreciated, and government. v\ill have dehas(*d. 
this important function of conferring honours, a pro- 
ceeding as injurious in its way as debasing the coinugii 
would be. 

In coming now to the mode of government, i.c. tlui 
way of applying the means of government-, it must 
be first observed how diflicult it Is to enter upon su<^h 
a subject without going much into detail ; and, more- 
over, for the suggestions to be of most practical use, 
they must have some reference to the modes of govern- 
ment at present existing. There is no country w'hich 
has been a country of great affairs for many years that 
will not have adopted various excellent devices for the 
furtiietance of business. The form, for instance, of a 
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Cabinet and many of the Cabinet arrangements for 
business in this country, are the result of much adapta- 
tion, and could not easily be amended. It is obvious 
that in every form of government considerable atten- 
tion should be j)aid to the distribution of functions 
aniongst the great offioei*s of state ; and that care must 
be taken to make the function of these officers grow 
and change with the growth and fluctuation of the affairs 
of the country. In our own country the great officers 
of state are too few. T do not presume to speak of any 
division of the Lord ( ihancellor’s functions, not being 
conversant with them. But the jnesent duties of the 
ffome Secretary might divided, 1 think, with great 
advantage. L(;t thcr(‘ be a Minister of Justice, who 
should have direction in all official matters connected 
with the course of justice and the maintenance of order. 
The custody of lunatics is a. branch of the Lord Chan- 
<iellor’s functions whhdi might well devolve on this new 
tdiicer. The otlier Home Secretary might retain the 
name of Homo Secretary, and he intrusted with all 
matters appertaining to the (Klueation, health, and 
suHtena.nce of the people. 

Again, it appears tliat, for a very long time, the 
<^luties of Colonial Secretary have been too much for any 
one man. WJiere is the difficulty of having two Colo- 
nial Ministers : one for Canada and the West Indies ; 
and the other, taking the management of all the other 
colonies, and being called the Colonial Minister ? Does 
any one who knows anything about the subject, doubt 
of there being enough business in the Colonial Office 
to employ any two of the greatest minds in the country 
as chiefs of that department ? 

But there may then be too many in the ( 'abinet. If 
so, remove those officers who have less distinguished 
functions. The Paymaster of the Forces and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster have sometimes 
been in the Cabinet. Let them give place to the Min- 
ister of Justice and to the Secretary for Canada and the 
West Indies. I am well aware of the advantage of 
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having occasionally one or two places in the Cabinet for 
men who cannot undertake the management of labori- 
ous departments. But, without going further into 
detail, I feel confident that Cabinets will not be greatly 
embarrassed in finding room in some w ay or othw' foi * 
the two great officers pro posted. , ■ ’* 

Having now' supposed the busiiu‘ss divided amongst 
certain di^partments, and fit persons ehosisi to f)i*(*side 
over these departments, and able men seh^eted to fill the 
subordinate offices ; there is still to my mind a wan I of 
something Avhich I think may be not.iciMi in all i lu\ ein- 
nients of modern tinu^s, and that is, a power of attract 
ing from time to time; fresh ability and fresh view-, 
and ijutting the department in reasonabli* cianMjmii 
cation W'ith the world about it. I believe tliat wbat I 
am going to say is new, and being new and. Mien‘fore 
unpractised, it is liable to (he objection of fiot being 
practicable. I am sure, bowevaa’, that ibi delieiencx 
I have noticed does exist, lliai it will not be ^-applied b\ 
Committees of the L(*gislalive hotly, nor even by per 
manont commissions ; and theri'lon* any \\d\ of al- 
tempting to supply Ibis d(‘lieiene\ may at least ({<*servv 
attention. What, is wanted i-, to biing mor(‘ intt I 
lectual power within eomnuimi of ibe lieads of depart 
inents, and moreover that this p(,wer shonid neither be 
elicited in a lioatile manner, nor on the oilier hand 
that it should be too subservient, ft should rallu.a' 
be attainable w ithout. Uie wails of an office t isan within. 
It should be at hand for a minisfer ; but it should not. 
be too closely mixed up with ordinary olficial life. 
The plan then is this, that there should be gradually 
formed, in connexion with (he two or tluce first de 
partments of the state, a body of able men not bourn I 
down to regular olficial employment, but who should be 
eligible for special purposes — for the minister to devise 
with, to consult, to be informed by. Tlmre will be a 
likel^hood of freer range of thought and more ontoi - 
prise amongst such men than amongst those uniformly 
engaged in official duty. They would be of the nature 
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of Counsellors to a Department, without forming the 
elicck and hindrance that a council would be. It can 
hardly bo doubted that it would often be an immense 
advantage to a minister, to be able to call in a man of 
knp^hi ability, (^onve^rsant Avith the department and 
yet not much tie'd- by it, to hear his opinion upon some 
diirumlt, dispubi (from the colonies for instance) in 
AAdiich bf)tJi, the minister and his subordinates may be 
liable to err fn^m their very knowledge of the i)arties. 
TJien, again, w'luit a gain it would be to place on this 
st.df ?neri of long standiiig in the colonies who had 
returned to pass llie remainder of their lives here, of 
w liOM‘. o\peri('nce the minister might well avail himself, 
'rhis same Inxly would give the minister a means of 
ehoosingofra-ial riu?i) such as lias nevov been devised. It 
should not liavo any colltjctivti powta*. Parliament is 
sullicient clier'k upon any minisun*. In modern times 
minist(*rs strength more than restraint. 


Having t!'eat(!«l, though TUHX'ssari I y with great brev- 
ity, of tln^ form, I he objects, aiul the mode and moans 
of government, T conu' now to what is porhajis the most 
important pari of the subject: namely, how the gov- 
eiu(‘d ought to regard govia’iimeut. People forget, 
when tlun' talk of government as a thing apart from 
liiemselves, how largo a portion of the motive force of 
genennnent they are themselves, and what duties 
thmefon^ an* incuinberit upon thorn. I^ow, he who 
does not bring into government, whether as governor 
or subje(‘t, some religious feeling, by which I do not 
mean anything that he may find exclusively in the 
churcdi of England, or the church of Rome, or any other 
churcJi in the world, but who does not fulfil his duties 
to his fellow -man from some higher motive than ex- 
pediency or the intention to fulfil the conditions of 
some imaginary social contract^ is likely to make but 
an indifferent governor or an indifferent subject. It is 
from the absence of this pious feeling that all systems 
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of government which are merely the creations of logic 
(of which an Abb6 Si^yes can make two in a morning) 
are so liable to be upset, perhaps as speedily as they 
are made. You talk of rights, duties, powers, checks^ 
counter-checks, citizenship, patriotism, and get ifp all 
the apparatus of government, and yet it breaks down 
with next to no weight upon it. And why ? ‘ Each 

man ’, as the Poet Thomson said when his friend wanted 
him to marry some lady of many charms and merits, 
but who had not the charm of being lovable in the 
poet’s eyes, ‘ Each man has an uncontrollable imagina- 
tion of his own So, as regards these (piiekly-made 
systems of government, in wliieli no appeal is made to 
anything above humanity, a man says, This iv.aV be 
all very well, but it is a schem<} that (loes not suit : 
lam not your creature: and he forthwith, sets to work 
to demolish a scheme or form of government which has 
not the least divinity in his eyes ; which does not suit 
his ‘ uncontrollable imagination 

But men ought to be so brought up as to look with 
a reverent eye upon the civil ordinanet^s of life. Almost, 
the greatest distinction betwetm wise and good m(*n 
and the thoughtless and reckless is, that the former 
are ever anxious to get the utmost good out of all that 
is around them. They .'<ee that what with the ditb- 
culty occasioned by the acute tlisordcrs of the world, 
such as failing harvests, wars, ^wstilences — and also 
by the chronic complaints, namely, the daily troul>les 
and distresses of life, government is a very serious 
matter, and they learn to regard it religiously. They 
see, or perhaps feel more than see, that withal there is a 
spirit of beneficence and order throughout creation, 
and they are conscious that they are acting in conson- 
ance with the great laws of the universe and the will 
of their Maker in endeavouring to make human affairs 
go on well and wisely. This reference to something 
above them and beyond them gives earnestness to tlieir 
wish to improve civil institutions, takes away reckless- 
ness: in doing so, represses selfishness^ establishes jus- 
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tice and reproves self-will. Without piety there will be 
no good government. 

In free countries (and since constitutional modes of 
government are spreading, more countries will come 
undei' the denomination of free) a largo body of the 
people will be required to act in a spirit of piety, not 
only in regard to their duties as subjects, but as gover- 
nors ; for \^ith them rests the choice of representa- 
tives. It becomes incumbent upon them to seek out 
wise and good men to represent them, always remem- 
bering that the wisest and best will have to be sought 
for, and that they will bo the least likely to fall in at 
once with all the prejudices of their constituents. 
In ancient days, cities of the Roman Empire would 
[)ray to be allowed to build a temple to the reigning 
(iinperor. Not giving way to impulses of servility, 
hut anxious to take a noble part in imperial transactions, 
in dignifying the empire to which they belong, cities 
liave now an opportunity of doing so by nominating 
men of worth to njprosent them. If exclusively led 
by local intluonccs, yielding to clamour, showing no 
c-onluleuce in what is groat, a])preciating no worth that 
will not square exactly with their present views, allured 
by foolish, glittering, or bitter words, or still worse 
if basely bought by money, representative bodies en- 
trust great functions to unworthy persons, let them no 
longer complain of any doings of the imperial govern- 
ment or expect that their gross delinquency in the early 
stages of tile formation of government will somehow or 
other be remedied before the superatructure is com- 
pleted ; that what is corrupt in its first growth is to 
be pure in its full-blown maturity; that Cedars of 
Lebanon will be developed from fungi on the wall. 


Ellesmbkk. I wish you could give a volume to 
this subject ; but no — on second thoughts I do not. 
Your volume might bo treated with more respect than 
an essay, but would be put aside with other solemn 
works upon the subject, whereas the essay has some 
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chance of being read. It was only tlie other day that 
I was reading in one of Hallam’s books an account of 
the works of some writer on government, and they 
seemed to me to be admirably fitted for the present day 
as well as for all time, but the author’s name wifs one 
I had never heard of before, and the treatise lieihg a 
laborious and learned one will of course reniain un- 
known to the generality of people. And then again, it 
you were to wTito a book you w'oiild b('gin to think 
how" to fill it up instead of studying, as in an esaa\, 
how' to contraet to the uttermost what you have to 
say. 

DuNSFORii. I thoroughly approve of what you ha\ ( 
said about the s]>irit in whieh go\ernmenl is to hi- 
regarded by botb tlui governoivs aiul tlu* goveriu'd. 

Eixesmere. The pith of that is Uie advice to <rlee- 
tors. The fault in the ])resent day isiioi thal pojailar 
feeling is not suflieicntly n^pnisented, but i hat the iutel - 
lect of the country is not. I\>litieal (fiiKation is. in 
comparison with other braueh(‘s of (‘du<‘ation, highly 
developed here. Consider the luaniu r in whieli news- 
papers are eonducted. How admirably on the u]iol<- 
they (I speak of them as if they wen' laasons) ha\ e he 
haved throughout these trying times. It wen; (o hi- 
wdshed that more of tlie statesman- like ability w Jdoh is 
rife in the country should find its way into parlianuaii. 

Milvertox. Or that mji)ist(*rs were UKa-e, indejnaul 
ent of parliament, at least in tiu' ehoieeof oflieiai men. 

Dunsford. 1 am sure tl»at llie ordeal which men 
have to go through in order to hecjonu; meiul>ors of 
parliament, or to continue such, is of «'t. kind which 
must bo peculiarly offensive to some of the minds \v(' 
should most like to sec mixed up with public affairs, 

Milverton. Yes, of course; that is one of I In; 
drawbacks upon representative government. The 
evil might be mitigated though by creating a certirin 
number of official seats in parliament — say for the first 
and second office in each department. Some of the Hi- 
test men to be listened to, are amongst those who have 
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neither the leisure, the money, nor the temperament, to 
cultivate a constituency. The plan of ex-officio seats 
would greatJy add to the independence of public men. 

Ellesmere. It is by no means a new suggestion. 

^^IlhvERTON. A suggestion may be ever so old ; but 
it is not exhausted, until it is acted upon, or rejected 
on suffiejent reason. 

Ellesmejie. I tliiiik ministers of late years liave 
been too much afraid of i)ar1ianient. I believe if they 
would attem})t Jess in the way of legislation, prepare 
what, they <lo intend to do with great care, and insist 
u])on caiTving out their iiittmtious. tilings would get 
on much bcttt'r. 

But lei- nu; tell you a story. My friend , the 

great, travel lor, was lately describing to me the polity, 
if vso it may ba called, of a nation that lives somewhere 
bet wrren some mountains and some seas, I forget where, 
but the boys at the near(‘St- national school would be 
.•d»le t(j tell you if you only gave them one or two facts 
to go upon. W'ell, my friend tells me that when any- 
thing of })o!itieiil interest occurs amongst this people 
(whos<‘ name 1 ha\ e forgotten) everything that is fool- 
ish or wise, kind or uncharitable, true or false is allowed 
to be said upon it in all partsof the nation ; then through- 
out their i(Wiilorv these savages collect, together in 
lilth^ knots, ilanee. and howl and rave and dress them- 
selves in ribbons. From these minor assemblages they 
st;leet two or thi'ce individuals, my friend could not 
mak(‘ out for what reascni, but you know liow difficult 
it is to understand a foreign people’s ways. Sometimes 
he thought it was for their fatness, sometimes for their 
youth and innocence, sometimes the choice appeared 
to be connected wit h (he favourite liquor of the coun- 
try ; there seemed to be no rule of any kind. These 
individuals, for whatever reason chosen, were then 
elevated upon little stages, which appeared to have the 
effect of making them talk wildly and at random ; and 
my friend conjectured that, as we say here, ‘ in vino 
Veritas so there it was held, that upon these stages 
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whatever folly was in a man was sure to come out 
of him. One or two of these exalted individuals 
were then chosen, it seemed to be for a quality that we 
should much approve in our schoolboys, for as he ob- 
served, those were chiefly favoured who could repeal 
like a lesson learnt by lieart most quickly and with most 
alacrity the cries uttered by the howling multitudes 
around them. All the individuals thus chosen wei’e 
brought into a large booth surrounded by several smaller 
ones. Then some very odd ceremonies took ])Iac(i, 
almost of a musical kind. One of the people in tlu^ big 
booth would get up and say something, as my friend 
conjectured, about the matter in hand ; then anothei' 
said the same thing with more words and a litt le Siam- 
mering ; a third repeated the same thing with more 
words and more confusion; and, perhaps, introduced 
some new sayings of his own which, however, had 
nothing to do with the question and at whit^h they all 
laughed. There api)earod to bo a ehoj’us and an anti- 
chorus, each having its peculiar tune. So the clamour 
would go on, like an air with many variations, for days, 
weeks, months, years, varied by 0(3ca8iofjaI ilantjing 
in and out from the large booth to the small ones, which 
seemed to bo a very exciting business. A t hist when the 
subject had been dancc?d upon and sung about till they 
were tired, something was done or something was 
agreed not to be done. Very frequently a sudden gra v- 
ity or wisdom (the result my friend thought of the 
weather) would fall upon the people generally and upon 
the small section of it in tho great booth ; and then they 
ceased their singing and dancing, embraced one an- 
other, said they were of one mind, and one and all joined 
in bearing out with pomp to the great tombs of tho 
nation the dead body of some wise resolve, which they 
might have carried into effect long ago, and which 
might have been of great use to them. 

But my friend said they seemed to be a contented 
people, for at least no man amongst them could say 
that his folly had not had a hearing. 
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This is a strange story : but travellers do toll strange 
stories. 

Milvehton. You may rid ionic anything you know, 
Ellesmere. 

liiXESMERR. Jlow very jealous these writers are ! 
nT»r)5dy's fables rire to be admitted but their own, or 
what is like their own. Ff my narrative had been a 
little morf‘ delicate and refined, and not told in my 
broad coarse way, but in reality a great deal more 
severe, M il vert on would have said it was very clever and 
very appropriate. 

Milverton. You would make out all our pro- 
ceedings to be such folly, whereas we know that really 
very gri*at- and solid improvements in legislation have 
be<'U etl'eet(Mi in the last half century. What I am at 
present afraid of is. lest a certain vulgarity of political 
thinking slumld prc'vail. That word vulgarity is 
]*alh<‘r vague, but will express to you what T »nean ; 
that kind of thinking or feeling Avhich induces men to 
sjuirifiee the future' and obliterate the past for the sake 
of th(‘ pres('nt ; whicli despises all that is chivalrous, 
rf'cognizes no iiulireet advantages, do('s not conceive 
tliJiit th('r<* may bo a national soul as well as a national 
stomach, w'ould willingly see a. colony drift away if it 
could not be proved to have I’eturned livir per cent, in 
hard cash on tli<' oiillay of th*3 im>ther country. This 
vulgarity of thinking is ramified in various directions, 
and will af)pear in t lie way of discussing things as well 
as in the conclusions arrived at. 

Now I believed that vulgarity is generally as much 
opposed to wisdom as it is to good taste. 

Ellesmerp]. Give me your hand: 1 forgive you 
for your depreciation of my t ravellers story in consider- 
ation of that last sentence of yours : and I will even be 
audaoious enough to add another clause to the aphorism. 
Vulgarity is generally as much opposed to wisdom as 
it is to good taste ; and good taste is too indolent to 
take the trouble of proving the near relationship be- 
tween herself and wisdom. 

F,C, 


T 
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Lucy. May I go back to the travels of Mr. Elles- 
mere’s friend and ask whether there was anything else 
talked in these booths besides polities ? 

Ellesmere. Yes, Mias Oaylmcr. 'Fhis savage 
tribe was not so supremely happy but that they^ had 
law suits sometimes to make them luippier. 

Milverton. That reminds me of saying that I think 
perhaps the greatest legal reforms are to be oDtiiinecI 
by official reforms. As things now are, the court of 
Chancery, saving your presence, Ellesmere, is the thing 
most resembling the Holy Office of former times. It is 
the Protestant fnquisition, only that, inst<iad of con- 
fining its victims in dungeons, it allows them to go 
about for a time, just as if they were not ruined, but 
they know better. 

Ellesmere. 1 shall thwart your intention of drag- 
ging me into a defence of the (.Jourt of ('hancery by 
going back to your projected oHicial V(;forni, or rather 
official addition — your imaginary (.’ouncil. Will they 
cost anything, these gentlenu'n ? 

Milverton. Certainly^: for you eHnjH)t rely u])on 
work that is given : but, cost what it will, let. us b(^ well 
governed. The? general .satisfaction arising from wise 
conduct in the executive is almost inappreciable in 
money. A hundred tliousand a year more spent, in 
getting head-work done for the stalti would profiably 
be most economical expenditure. 

Ellesmere. Yes, I agree to tliat. Let me ask 
another question. Arc these Counsellors to be known? 

Milverton. Yes, as well known as the under See.ro- 
taries and Clerks of the departments. 

Ellesmere. Well now I will toll you my opinion. 
The scheme I think is a good one —too good to bo carried 
into effect. The Minister who should propose it would 
be liable to be told he had all manner of mean and 
selfish ends in view, and that would scare most public 
nien. 

Milverton. I can only say, it ought not. Any 
man wlio4<K^ understand at all the question of officii 
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reform ought to make a point of bringing forward his 
views, if only from the consideration that these subjects 
will always lack popular breezes. 

Ellksmkre. Reverting to the general subject, 
Milverton, I am not sure that the essay does not tend 
to*) much to bureaucracy. 

MiiiVERTON. No, indeed ! This busy, bustling, 
energetic England is the last place where there is any 
danger of bureaucracy, as you call it : and we often 
do want some moulding power to put all this energy 
into form. 

Ellesmere. Well, T believe no harm would come 
from strengthening the executive intellectually. If we 
found official })eopie riding us with too sharp a curb, wo 
should soon throw them over our heads. And it is a 
great grievance not to have things well administered. 
There is a capital pa.ssage in one of Sir Prantris Pal- 
grave’s books saying, how mal-administiation in little 
things forms (he current of public discontents. J forget 
the words. 

Mii.vroKTON. There is something T wanted to say in 
the essay, but I did not see bow to bring it in — and 1 
am not sure tJiat I can fully explain myself even to you. 
I should like to introduce more of the feeling of per- 
sonality in the executive. Personality is not the word 
jierhaps ; but you know what I mean. 

Ellesmere. Yes, I have some dim notion. You 
told us you would have a state conscience. 

Milverton. Yes, but this docs not, of necessity, 
declare that a state must hold certain theological tenets 
and enforce them by bayonets, test acts, or other ex- 
treme modes of reasoning. As a land-owner, in the 
government of a private estate on which persons of 
different religions dwell together, may govern equitably 
without at the same time ceasing to uphold his own 
opinions by fair means, so may a state. But, at any 
rate, if the idea of a state is not to convey a distinct 
intellectual being, it should have a distinct moral be- 
in^. It should ^ve us the idea of tbe best man of tha^ 
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(lay and country, if not of the best theologian. Where 
the executive differs from law, is in its possessing p(^r 
sonality. Tt is not an immoveable scientific apparat us, 
but represents flesh and blood, and is flesh and blc^od. 
A good executive officer feels in all he does that«rhf^ is 
fulfilling a part, however small, of Mk' functitms of a 
creature that has rights and duties. He will not d<‘ 
fraud it, nor suffer it to defraud otlicrs. A monaroliy 
helps to keep this personality before us. 

The idea of a conscience belonging to bodies of men 
has been ridiculed —and no wonder, (considering what 
we have kmnvn men do in their collective capacity 
Ihroiighout all ages. But it means simply this, that 
duties follow powi^r. A railway l>oar'd has to satisfy its 
(jonscienee n'spccting f luMmiltcfs w ]iic*li it has tuken in 
hand. 

Ellesmere, What do you say, Dunsford, to ail 
this ? You are sure, though, to Imgiari of gelling in a 
conscience, though but a slate one. 

Dcnseoru. i have felt all along out of my (h'pth, 
having no experience in any of thest^ matters. I hit 
Milverton’s views seem to me to be likely to ensure 
more humanity in administration, 

Ellesmerpl But now% Milverton, T wish, itislead of 
indulging us with all manner of generalities about 
state consciences and such things, you would give us 
some of the results of your own ox]>erienco of official 
life. You often talk about what a sad thing it is that 
men should bo subdued by their trade or (railing ; but. f 
can see, your short experience of offi(ual life has im- 
pressed upon you an alarming amount of official (iau- 
tiousness. You very rarely talk about the men you 
must have observed or their ways of business : all this 
with you is ‘ aM mente repostum \ im^rely coming 
out in aphorisms and dark sayings of various kinds. 

Milvbbtoit. Well, I will tell you what struck me 
most in ojffioial life — the singular honesty and good 
intention with which it is carried on in England. I 
do not mesn merely the common honesty of not betray- 
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ing secrets and not seeking after sinister iiurposcs — 
that merit oflicial people share with bankers’ clerks and 
Mie mercantile community in general, wlio&e honesty 
is sgmethirig wonderful — but I mean the less obvious 
of beiiis carcdul that things should be fairly 
considered and tliat right should be done. I believe, 
and wRh some cxjwjrience of the subject, that if the 
private letter- books of most ministers of modern times 
<.*(>uld bo laid oj)en to tlie public, containing copies of 
those letters marked 'private, and (•oiifidential ’, the 
f)ublic would soon throw them down in disgust 
as iinreadablc, from their not containing anything 
wrejng or scaiulalous, and thcTcforc not being at all 
•iinusing. VVJiorc 1 do think wc may lindsomc fault, as 
I liav^e said before, is in the w ant of courage in official 
moil. You sec the ordeal they have to undergo from 
(he T'ross and Parliament is such, that vc, the public. 
)ni ve long ago surmounted the <langer of ministers doing 
anything fi’audulent or unconstitutional; now our- 
fear ought to he, lest they should ho too much afraid 
of us to undertake; what they think right. It is the' 
same in dealing with public as with private agents. J1 
you look tt)o shaiply after them, they will endeavoui 
to escape your blame rather than to do your business. 
Of eoursc thin’o will be noble exceptions to this, but such 
^^ill be the general teridoney, 

Ellesmkue. r really believe you would have us 
imaghie that statesmen and official men are more hon- 
est tlian law^'ors. 

Milverton. No — not exactly that — hut their (the 
slalesmen’s) business is to find out what is right and 
serviceabh; — not wliat caji be best said or done for oni* 
side. The training is in that respect a good one for the 
mind. 

Ellesme re. And now, Miss Daylmer, wc ha ve heard 
next to nothing from you about government. Ah, you 
women are too wise to write or talk about what you 
know best how to practise. Suppose we were writing 
a formal essay on feminine government, how should wc 
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enumerate the means at the disposal of government, I 
should say, Poutings, sullenness, tears, dancing with 
some one else, judicious faintings, then half smiles, 
half tears, loving looks — these things perpetually and 
rapidly succeeding one another — so that men’s 
would be harder than Alpine rocks if 'they could with- 
stand such alternations of vinegar and siinshiiu'.* 

Lucy. What w^e should need most would be sensible 
men for us to have to manage, which seems also, if 1 
make out the essay, to be the greatest difficulty for your 
grand doings in government as for our little ones. 

Dunsford. Ah Ellesmere and Lucy have begun to 
tcilk nonsense, Milverton, T think we may (.‘onsider 
the conversation concluded and break up our sitting. 

Eixesmerk. No, I wantM to say something about 
honours. I qii itc agree; w ith what you said aboii 1 t hem, 
Milverton ; but I want to show you the reason w hy they 
are so much desired in all ages. It- occurred lo iu<‘ for 
the first time; while you w'cre reading. Men desin^ 
marks of Jionour for themselves, not to iriak<^ a noise in 
the world and to be pointed out by the linger.s of tlie 
passers-by, so much as in order to show their private 
friends that they are not such fools as these; friends 
say they are, and to quell domestic malign iiy. 

Milverton, It is not malignity, Ellesmei*e ; at 
least very often not. It is frequently mere ignorance. 
If you hod a younger brother, for instance, of great 
musical talents, his gaining any honour or reward for 
their exercise would prove to you the existence of those 
talents in a way which you w^ould never have arrived 
at for yourself. Your respect for him would probably 
be increased, as you found it was agreed upon by those 
who should know, that lie could do something well. 
Honours, you see, not only rewaid merit, but declare its 
existence. 

Ellesmere. I suppose you ai*e right : at any rate 
you will bo able to outvote me, for I can see you have 
Dui^sfcxrd and Miss Daylmer on your side. But let 
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iis leave off now talking about government, and have a 
Wi'ilk. Thank goodness I have not many persons to 
go^'em — only myself and niy clerk. The former though 
ot't<jn contrives to give mo a great deal of trouble. 
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A<'coMi*LiJ5inii':.NTH. -rtNii iic^jjlccl. of, 20M, 

Aofjuracy, important in hislorv, I4»). 

Ajjtion, ooiijoiiit, cliftioulty of, in uovcnimont. ‘Jtin. 

AtfeQtions, sorrow, of, a oauso (»f despair. lM. 

Anglo-Saxon riu-t*, roijuiros amiisem(‘n(, ; net‘«ls tlir- 
cultivation »)f ari, l*J7 : nctals to l)c diverted from 
Miat<‘rijil siietH’sses, 1*27. 

^nster, <pioialiou from his Faii.si, I4h. 

Anti-po{)tdat ion iln'orh*?, •22(). 

Appcararioos, Mimp^ired to tlu* tales of llio (Jrteks, 54. 

.\iistotle, remark hy iiini on the end of lahonr, 3(). 

Arnott, I)r., on ihe importamu* of ventilation, 04. 

\iitf>eralie [Mover, aidhor's inhTprtaation of the term, 
254. 

Bacon, lii.>. »)f)inioii of a he. 5 ; his Advaneement of L(*arn- 
iiig, HJO ; nmiark hy liim on llui elh-et of tin? voice 
of man u]ton Uie dog. 2155; his desirt‘ to pre.s(‘rvc 
1 he sovereign's rights vindi«*ated, *255. 

I5o!ingl>roke, quotation from Ids Z.fV/eAv o// ///.s/nry, 1514. 

Britain, great advantages of, from its insular iM)siti(m and 
(lie jiatnre of it.s ]H*ople, 250. 

Browne, Sir lliomas, on the cllieaey of physicHl weakness, 
20 ; remark by him on music, 47. 

Byron, sibs<n he<l by his experience, 24! . 

(^AHuvi^K, on the iiietlicienoy of despair, 25. 

(.'athedrals, mi.suse of, 85. 

Chancery, Court of, the Protestant Inquisition, 274. 

Charaeder of a people, as of an individual, greater than 
its history would convey, 251. 

Charity, foolish, explanation of, 228; should be repro 
duotive, 229. 
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Chinese goveramont, its wise principle in the choice of 
officials, 261. 

Coleridge, lines from his Ode to Dejection, 140. 

Colonial Secretary, duties of, too arduous, *265. 

Colonization, the English prepared for it by their trailing, 
250. . • 

Comment, needless, to be avoided amongst persons living 
together, 7*2. 

Condolence, superfluous, to be avoided, 83. 

Conformity, of men, often inferior to what restnubles it. in 
the lower animals, 14; desire for, struggles with, in 
great minds, 15; its triumphs in religion, 15; its 
triumph in dress, 16; in architecture, 16; various 
motives for, 17. 

Constituents, duty of, 2t>0. 

Contentment, importance of c<lu(*alinii to, 105. 

Cottages, defects in, 107. 

Cottier system of Ireland, ‘232. 

Counsellors for sc'.parate department*^ of !Ktat(‘, ?‘eeoni- 
mc tided, 266. 

Courage, essential to greatness. 51 : should be i ultivaied 
in women. 101 ; moral, often neglected, 02. 

Courtesy to associates, ini]>ortaut. 73. 

Criticism, unnecessary, 75; cause of absurdity in, 170; 
its deficiencies, 180; needless evils of, 181; unkinil. 
may be rendered endurable, 182; it.s merits, 1 84. 

OrumiJe, Dr., quotation from him, 23*2. 

Dame-S(J 1100L, ignorance of the mistress cd one, 05 . 

De Foe, remark by him on the English eharacter and state 
of the rural poor, 227. 

Despair, the paralysis of the soul. *24. 

Difference of men, a conviction of, ntjcessary. 72- 

Disputation, stock subjects of, to be avoided, 72, 

Drama, causes of its decline, 43. 

Dryden, his verses relative to loss of fortune, 28. 

Edxn, remark by him on the want of cottages, *232. 

Education, generality of the term, 87 ; by government, 
88 ; religious, importance of charity in, 89 ; inteb 
lectual, 89 ; moral, 91 ; physical, 03 ; evil of, when 
too early, 96; of women, 97; to happiness, 102; 
its effect upon' rural poor, 234; political, highly 
developed in England, 2m 
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Elizabeth, Queen, her cold words of comfort, 26 ; ministers 
of, 56 : education of, 98 ; act })assed in her reign 
against ‘ silly cottages,’ 231. 

lOnierson, quotation from, on Sunday Schools, 108 ; quo- 
tation from his Essay on Love, 1 89. 

lOhg'jish labourers, Adam Smith on, 225. 

Englishmen, tliei?' sense of humour corrects theories, 250. 

English* rusti(\s greatly under-rated, 224. 

Envious spfi-it, its evils amongst the poor, 129. 

Eothen, (piotation from, 208. 

.Essay-writing <-ontrasled with book- writing, 269. 

Eable, ii, 33, 69, 245, 271. 

Eaithfuhiess to society, hu-k of an evil, 204. 

Fiction, unbounded inliiumcc of, (»1 ; its greatest merit, 
62. 

Foolish coiic<‘rn about trifles, a hindrance to social iilea- 
sure, 203. 

Eouricrisiu, 226. 

Friend, (juaUti<'ations of one, 221. 

Friendship, unreasonable claims on, lit>. 

Froissart, liis remark on the pleasure's of lb(‘ English, 38. 

(ifiNKicAf jrfo, the, view from it, 214. 

(Geometry, a study for women, 99. 

(.b'bbon, on new publieatioiis, 160 ; on the army and navy 
of Imperial H-ome and of Louis XIV — a condemna- 
tion of imxlcrn govcrnuient.M, 249. 

(iocthe, not subdued by his e.xperieiiee, 241. 

(h:)verning bodie's should forward llic improvements of 
towns, 127. 

< iovernnuuit, dojuestic, affected by undue cai'o for trifles, 
10.5 ; (rovernment, always a profound difficulty, 249 ; 
form of, depciuLs upon the nature of the people, 261 ; 
iriflucncetl by neighbouring governments, 252 ; an 
auiooi vlie, possibly the ha])piest form at the present 
time, 252 ; forms of should be adapted to surround- 
ing cireumstanees, 254 ; objects of, should not be 
too limited, 254 ; idea of its just fulfilment, 266 ; 
]«*iniary importance to it of self-preservation, 
256 ; anxiety to breed up succc.s.sors to a test of 
wisdom, 257 ; its essential difficulties, 257 ; should 
bo regarded religiously, 268. 

Ureatness, Author’s definition of, 60 ; of nations, 62. 
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Grey, Lady Jane, education of, 100. 

Guizot, remark by him on civilization, IJI. 

Hamlet, quotation from, 180. 

Hawksley, Mr., on mortality in Nottingham, 93. • ' 

Hazlitt, remark by him on the influei^f^e of C.-iilvinirjtKr 
notions, 31 ; on tlio companionship of books, 170. 

Historians, how called forth, 147. 

History, what men to be most admired in, 4G ; how it 
should be read, 141 ; difiicult to wi’ite, 143 ; who 
should write it, 143 ; how to be writt(‘ri. 145 ; a record 
of tlir^ failures of governimmt, *250. 

Hobbs, on reading, 108. 

Homer, his influence over the Greeks, 0) . 

Home Secretary, division of duties of, 20.5. 

Homesteads nee.o.ssary for the poor, *231. 

Honours, not to be despised, 203 : not alw.iy-^ t«t In- :.;j\' n 
according to merit, *263 ; shmild be <4 various kijul^, 
*204 ; distribution of, a function of g«>vcrumi‘nl , ‘Jtii ; 
why so much desired, 27S. 

House accommodation, want of. a greai dr.jvv 1‘ark to :!»» 
poor, 2*24. 

Humility, a cure for the*, heart-iiche. IIS; !;«■!< c. ui 
criticism, 180- 

Hunt, Leigh, on distress of miiKi. 31. 

Imaoinatiox, needed by historians, 115; oo 

criticism, 180. 

Imitativeiicss, ill effects of, 11?S. 

Individual possessions, definition of. l2o. 

Inferior.s, art of living, 206. 

Ingratitude, charge of, often unfouH<lv«i, ML 

Intellectual culture is in brotherhood witli luoi-.u * tiltut*', 
167. 

Interference, mischief of, 19. 

•JoiptsON, Dr., remark by lum on juarried people, 79 

Justice, Minister of, proposed, 265. 

Kjbats, his lines on beauty, 125. 

Laboubebs, policy of making thorn proprietors, 233. 

Las Oasas, on slavery, 169. 

Lavater, ^ test of character, 78. 
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r^^islalion, iiiostly provided at a crisis, 250. 

Iiiteraturc of tlie presold day, inr.oiu])letoiiess of, 230 ; 
defence of, 242. 

hoj'ij', ill domestic, life, 72; its iin)iortaiice in cdiicidion, 

00 . 

lv>v<*, imreasnnablr claims on, 110. 

MA<‘.\U4.Ay, on fMato, < Vrvanlcs, Dconostlumcs, and Daiitc, 
33. . 

.\rackinl.osh. Sir James, on the greatest merit of fiction, 
<»2, 

'Jeliincholy a. cause of d(‘S|>air, 30. 

Men of hbsiness very rare, 202. 

Nferit. ru‘'j:I<-ct' of its just demands, 122. 

MeJlaplioi's, useful to bring out trulli, 100. 

.MciIumI imjKirtant in luatory, 117. 

Milne.>,, lilies by liim, 215. 

isolation of, a cause <*f misnndi'rstanding, 258; 

I he hauling dilliculty in lb<‘ clioice of agents, 259. 
.Montagu, I.iady Mary Wortley, on English houses, 132. 
Mortaiity in NoUingham, Mr. llawkslcy on, 9,3; Air. 

Toyiihee on causes of, 94. 

\ln'.ie in a. country t<nvn, IT. 

\ \Tn»NAL lu.vuiy, adds little to Imjjpiness, 125. 

National j)u.ssessi(m.s, detinitioii of, 125. 

Naiural History of Enthnsiasni, qiiot<alion from, 191. 
Nccki-i de Sau.s.snre, Mine., on linimess, 75. 

Neglected merit, exorbitant claims of, 117. 

Nt lsoii, his exclamation responded to by many minds, 203. 

OKKri:i:n.s of .Static, too few in England, 265. 

< lllieial iif<’ in England, its honesty and good intention, 
270. 

OlHcial men, want of courage in, 277. 

Opiniiui^. great value of, 177; charactiristics of those 
who form o])inions, 178; erroneous, eausos of, 178. 
Owen ism, 220. 


Palouavtc, Sir Francis, on mal-administration, 276. 
Parliament, cx-ofRcio seats in, 270 » some of the fittest 
men deterred from becoming members of, by tbe 
establishes^ ordeal, 270. 
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People, The, a large portion of the motive force in govern- 
ment, 267. 

Personality, feeling of, desirable in tlie evecmtive, 27r». 

Philip van >Tteveklo, (|iiotaiion from, :{0. 

Political acition a large part of human eil oral ion, 2r>:3. 

Political economy, danger as regards its llu;ori ; 

folly littered by, 225. ^ 

Poor Rates, their pressure diminished by the improve- 
ment of the labouring classes, 234. 

Pride, the origin of despair, 2S. 

Proportion, needed amongst the ehmients of power in a 
state, 253; in their gifts, men often fail fo?' want of, 
262. 

Prosperity, material, its advance, 24! t 

Protestant service, abuses of, 2:iK. 

Prudence and cleanliness, 2.3.3. 

Public improvements, diflieuU in frc<‘ < oimtri<‘s, 23S. 

Puritanical notions, their evil (dTcef. upon socii iy. *205. 

KEAinNO, delinite purpose in, H>l ; ordin uy ol)jecfs ii?, 
162; melhodieal, its indin et advaniairi* in tin- cul- 
lure of tlu^ mind, 165 ; it^ <-oiint('rri< tini; Icfidcncv. 

166. 

Reality, fascination of, (»t. 

Recreation, necessity for, 35 ; importum <* of m y(»ut!i,3!l. 

Religion, triumphed over by conformily, 15; morbi<i, a 
cause of despair, 2!h 

Religious feeling indispensable to governor ami govi rncd, 
268. 

Remedies, indirect, the best ; but seldom soiijjhi for, ’24!h 

Remorse, a cause of despair, 24. 

Representation of the popular folly necessary lo malce :i 
contented people, 271. 

Representative Government, doubt of its completeness, (>5. 

Reticence, created by the sxnrit of conformity, 20. 

Revolutions of 1848, astound the oiviliml \vM>rhl, 2tS : 
suspicions on the part of modern governments, 
aroused by, 249. 

Ridicule, habit of, an evil in social intercourse. 204. 

Romans, dinners of, 42. 

Rousseau, speech on thought, II. 

Rural Poor, modes of reforming their condition, 229. 

gaSlTARX 126. 
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Schiller, on recreation, 35 ; quoted in proof of the ad- 
vantage of varied pui-snits, 41 ; his saying about 
deat^ 41. 

Scott, Sir VV^iltiT, not siibdiieil by his experience, 241. 

Sence^Jo nptati on from ,191. 

vSlgikt^MfiFc not subdued by his experience, 241. 

Shyness V In ndraiR^e to social pleasure, 202. 

‘Silly Cottages act passed against them, 23 J. 

Smitli, Adam, remark by him on English labourers, 225. 
Social lifeT^^vils in, 239. 

Social liappiness, its promok^rs, 74. 

Social intercourse, its defects, 201 ; a means of education. 

Sorrow, tire loneliness of, diminished by a store of good 
Jiunighy., U)4. 

Southey,%{\ 6yriig of his, 17. 

Spaniarils, charactm' of, 212. 

Spauisb proverb on regret, 237. 

Stale, 'Die, evils in, 239. 

Siaic.Couscieuc<‘ a<Iv(K.‘at(»d, 255. 

Symp<rtby, an I'ssential ekunent of greatness, 51. 

'rA<urrs, o!i history, 153. 

I’alU yraiul, bis remark on public S(!hof>I education applied 
lo gi)vcrnm(‘nt, 251. 

'remper, on, by the bishop of , 1 10. 

'lennyson, his lines on Kngland, 55. 

'1’heafn‘s, Iiad ventilation in, 44. 

'rinunson, remark by him on Imagination, 2<iS. 

'Toynbee, on eauscs of mortality, IM. 

'Tiees dc‘.siral)Ie in towns, 130. 

'True pcoiile, atbnity of, 0. 

"Truth, tlie most comprehensive form of self-denial, 5 ; 
to one’s self, T» ; in social relations, 7 ; in business, 7 ; 
ill pleasure, 8 ; want of, a hindrance to sexual ])lea- 
siiri', 201. 

'Trutlifulm jeercejetion of, necessary in reading history, 
142. 

Universe, the, our enlarged view of it damps personal 
ambition, 57. 

Vanity, a hindrarujc to social pleasure, 203 ; a hindrance 
to rural improvements, 230, 
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Variety of pursuit to be aimed at, 00. 

Ventilation in school-rooms, 95 ; Dr. Arnott on 94. 
Vulgarity of much political thinkimr, 273. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, remark of, on history, 24' ^ 
Wellington, Duke of, remark of his against uii- s,^.Wial)]e 
claims, 118; his view of a ipjesl'ori ofloi. original, 
255, 256. 

Women, education of, 99; geoint^ry a study t^ir iheiri, 
99; courage should be eultivaled in tlien., idl. 
Worldly trouble, a cause of dc^spair, 27. 

Vorva Rnglarulers. 45. 







